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Pacific Coast Guard focuses on essential missions without pay as shutdown continues 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — The Coast 
Guard’s 14th District area of responsibil¬ 
ity is a vast 12.2 million square miles in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It takes in most of the South Pacific, with 
crews and vessels for sea and air stationed 
in Guam and Hawaii. Other personnel are 
stationed in detachments in Japan, Singa¬ 
pore and American Samoa. 

As of the beginning of the year, howev¬ 
er, the district’s 835 active-duty members 


INSIDE: ‘A daily struggle’: 
Vets in federal workforce 
feel effects of shutdown 

Page 9 

— “blue-suiters,” as the service calls them 

— and some essential civilian employees 
have been carrying out those missions 
without pay due to the partial government 
shutdown. 

In an average year, the 14th District 


handles 800 to 900 cases of search and 
rescue, marine environmental protection, 
marine safety and coastal law enforce¬ 
ment. They often work closely with the 
U.S. Navy and America’s allies and part¬ 
ner nations in Asia. 

“We have been approved to continue 
essential operations for missions such 
as search and rescue, homeland safety, 
port security and law enforcement and 
environmental response — that’s where 
our effort is,” said Chief Sara Muir, a Ho¬ 
nolulu-based spokeswoman for the 14th 
District. 


“The plan is to continue doing those es¬ 
sential missions as long as necessary to do 
so,” she said. “The Coast Guard is dedi¬ 
cated to ensuring the safety of life at sea 
and protecting people operating in this 
area.” 

Meanwhile, vendors who provide the 
Coast Guard with fuel, repair parts, main¬ 
tenance or any other services needed to 
carry out missions providing for national 
security, search and rescue and environ¬ 
mental protection will not be paid until 
the shutdown ends. 

SEE MISSIONS ON PAGE 8 
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US, N. Korea move toward second summit 



Courtesy of KCNA 


North Korean leader Kim Jong Un, right, meets with Chinese 
President Xi Jinping in Beijing on Tuesday. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
stars are aligning for a second 
U.S.-North Korean summit as 
Kim Jong Un vowed to try to 
achieve good results this time 
and renewed his commitment to 
the denuclearization of the divid¬ 
ed peninsula. 

The North Korean leader gave 
no details about how he will do so, 
according to the Chinese report of 
his remarks Thursday. But both 
sides will be under pressure to 
deliver a more specific outcome 
than the general pledges made in 
their first meeting on June 12 in 
Singapore. 

Talks have since stalled over 
differences on key details includ¬ 
ing the North’s demands for a re¬ 
ciprocal approach that features 
rewards such as eased sanctions 
for steps already taken, includ¬ 
ing a moratorium on nuclear and 
long-range missile tests. 

President Donald Trump’s ad¬ 
ministration, meanwhile, insists 
it will maintain its “maximum 
pressure” campaign that it be¬ 
lieves forced the communist state 
to the table. 

Kim told Chinese President Xi 
Jinping during his visit to Beijing 
this week that he will try during 
his next summit with Trump “to 
achieve results that will be wel¬ 
comed by the international com¬ 
munity,” according to the official 
Xinhua news agency. 

North Korea “will continue 
sticking to the stance of denucle¬ 
arization and resolving the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula issue through 
dialogue and consultation,” Kim 
was quoted as saying. 

He also expressed hope “that 


relevant parties will attach 
importance to and positively 
respond to [North Korea’s] legiti¬ 
mate concerns, and jointly push 
for a comprehensive resolution of 
the Korean Peninsula issue.” 

Xi called on Washington and 
Pyongyang to “meet each other 
halfway,” the report said. 

Summit diplomacy 

All sides have signaled that an¬ 
other US.-North Korean summit 
is imminent, with State Depart¬ 
ment and North Korean officials 
reportedly meeting recently in 
Hanoi, Vietnam, to discuss the 
venue. 

Kim’s fourth summit with Xi 
was widely seen as an effort by 
the North to coordinate strategy 
and get China’s support for lifting 


sanctions ahead of the meeting 
with Trump. 

“I think Chairman Kim Jong 
Un’s visit to China is a sign that 
we are close to a second North 
Korea-US. summit,” South Ko¬ 
rean President Moon Jae-in said 
Thursday during a press confer¬ 
ence. “I expect we may hear news 
of high-level negotiations between 
the North and the US. in the near 
future.” 

The plans come as US. and 
North Korean officials have been 
unable to hammer out a deal at 
the lower levels, raising questions 
about whether the two leaders 
will be able to bridge the gap and 
make their next meeting more 
than a photo opportunity. 

“Kim seems to only be interest¬ 
ed in talking with the president, 
so the rough outlines of an agree¬ 


ment might need to happen at the 
top level,” said Alexandra Bell, se¬ 
nior policy director for the Wash¬ 
ington-based Center for Arms 
Control and Non-Proliferation. 

“In a best-case scenario, both 
sides will agree to entering actual 
technical negotiations. That’s the 
only way to get a deal,” she said. 
“President Trump and Kim can 
agree on general parameters ... 
but will need the assistance of 
technical experts to reach actual 
agreements.” 

While Trump has insisted he’s 
in no hurry. North Korea has 
expressed mounting frustration 
over the lack of progress despite 
what it says are sincere efforts 
that include the purported de¬ 
struction of its main nuclear test¬ 
ing site. 

Sticking points 

Kim’s trip to China followed 
his annual New Year’s address in 
which he warned his country may 
need to find “a new way” forward 
if the situation doesn’t improve. 

The main sticking point ap¬ 
pears to be a fundamental dif¬ 
ference over the definition of 
denuclearization. 

Washington has offered econom¬ 
ic incentives and security guaran¬ 
tees only if the North dismantles 
its nuclear weapons program. But 
Pyongyang wants a step-by-step 
approach and said in December 
it will not unilaterally give up its 
nuclear weapons until the United 
States removes what it called an 
American nuclear threat. 

North Korean propaganda 
often includes a veiled demand 
to remove some 28,500 US. ser- 
vicemembers stationed in South 
Korea. The US. already has sus¬ 


pended annual joint war games 
with Seoul following the Singa¬ 
pore summit. 

Moon, who has pushed to im¬ 
prove inter-Korean relations 
while brokering the nuclear talks, 
urged the North to take bolder 
disarmament measures and said 
Washington should reward them, 
an indication that he may support 
the eventual lifting of sanctions. 

“North Korea knows it needs 
to take clearer denuclearization 
steps to see international sanc¬ 
tions lifted, and the United States 
is aware that reciprocal measures 
are needed to encourage these 
North Korean denuclearization 
steps,” Moon said. 

Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo, who has yet to reschedule 
a high-stakes meeting with his 
North Korean counterpart that 
was canceled in November, has 
acknowledged it would take 
more than one summit to reach a 
solution. 

“Lots of work ... is left to be 
done, but I’m confident that in 
the next short period of time 
President Trump and Chairman 
Kim will get the chance to meet 
again,” Pompeo said Friday in an 
interview with Sean Hannity on 
Fox News. 

“I’d be surprised if we get all 
the way home in this meeting, 
although it would be fantastic if 
we did,” he said. “But suffice it to 
say I think we have set the con¬ 
ditions where we can make real 
progress.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report, 
gamel.kim(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Kim GAMEL/Stars and Stripes 


“Transformers” star Megan Fox, center left, poses for a photo with soldiers and other fans outside the 
theater at Yongsan Garrison in Seoul, South Korea, on Wednesday. 


Actors Fox, Eads visit real warriors 
while making a war movie in Seoul 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — Actors Megan Fox and 
George Eads visited with real 
warriors during a meet-and- 
greet on this Army garrison in 
the heart of Seoul, where they’re 
filming a Korean War movie. 

The stars took a break from 
filming “Jangsari 9.15” to answer 
questions and pose for photos for 
a packed audience Wednesday at 
the Yongsan movie theater. 

“It’s the least that we can do to 
show appreciation for what you 
do every day,” Fox told the sol¬ 
diers and civilian employees after 
they got to view an exclusive clip 
pulled together from rough cuts. 

Fox, of “Transformers” and 
“Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles” 
fame, smiled as several soldiers 


professed their love from the 
crowd. 

Eads, a longtime star of “CSI: 
Crime Scene Investigation” and, 
more recently, “MacGyver,” drew 
whoops when he said he’s from a 
military family and grew up in 
Texas near Fort Hood. 

“It’s always been a dream of 
mine to be in a war movie,” he 
said. 

The South Korean-produced 
movie will tell the story of the 
1950 Jangsa Marine landing op¬ 
eration that was part of the Battle 
of Incheon, a turning point for 
U.S.-led forces battling commu¬ 
nist troops in the three-year war. 

Fox plays Marguerite Higgins, 
a war correspondent who be¬ 
came the first woman to win the 
Pulitzer Prize for international 
reporting. 

Eads plays Colonel Steven, a 


leader of the landing operation 
that included so-called student 
soldiers, young men who volun¬ 
teered or were forced to fight in 
the war. 

The film is directed by Kwak 
Kyung-taek and also features 
South Korean stars Kim Myung- 
min and Choi Min-ho. 

The production company, Tae- 
won Entertainment, made the 
2016 movie “Operation Chro¬ 
mite,” which starred Liam Nee- 
son as Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Variety reported that the re¬ 
lease of the new movie is planned 
for sometime this year. 

Some 28,500 US. servicemem- 
bers are stationed in South Korea. 
The war ended in 1953 with an ar¬ 
mistice instead of a peace treaty. 

gamel.kirndistripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


Fuselage from crashed fighter jet recovered 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHATTER, Hawaii 
— Salvagers on Tuesday recov¬ 
ered a section of fuselage from 
a fighter jet that crashed off the 
Honolulu coast in December dur¬ 
ing a training exercise. 

Coast Guard and Hawaii state 
personnel oversaw Parker Ma¬ 
rine Corp. in its recovery of the 
Hawker Hunter aircraft that 
crashed Dec. 12 during Sentry 
Aloha, a Hawaii Air National 
Guard exercise. 

The civilian contractor fly¬ 
ing the privately owned jet was 
injured during ejection. He was 
hospitalized and released. 

The wreckage was found in 


early January under 260 feet 
of water using an underwater 
drone, the Coast Guard said in a 
statement. 

“Using a blend of local sal¬ 
vage assets, remote engineering 
guidance, and advanced sens¬ 
ing technology sourced from the 
mainland, the locally based sal¬ 
vage company Parker Marine 
Corporation has completed the 
next stage of the aircraft salvage,” 
Coast Guard Chief Warrant Of¬ 
ficer Russ Strathern, a marine 
safety specialist, and response 
officer at Sector Honolulu, said in 
the statement. 

“The main section of the fuse¬ 
lage containing residual oil and 
potentially hazardous substances 
has been salvaged and transport¬ 


ed to a staging location for the 
ongoing National Transportation 
Safety Board led investigation,” 
he added. 

Using the drone, the salvage 
company “lassoed” the tail of the 
aircraft wreckage with a cable 
and slowly raised it to the surface, 
the Coast Guard said. 

The section of wreckage was 
then towed to a haul-out point ap¬ 
proved by the state Department 
of Land and Natural Resources 
Division of Boating and Ocean 
Recreation. 

It was then trucked to Marine 
Corps Base Hawaii, where the 
NTSB is investigating the cause 
of the crash. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Report: Japan 
to buy island for 
landing practice 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The Japanese govern¬ 
ment is planning to buy an island 
in its Kagoshima prefecture for 
US. aircraft-carrier landing 
practice as soon as March, ac¬ 
cording to a Thursday report by 
the Jiji Press. 

For decades. Navy pilots have 
practiced their carrier-landing 
skills on Japan’s Iwo Jima. The 
island is known as the site of a 
fierce World War II battle that 
killed more than 25,000 Japanese 
and American troops. A photo 
taken during that battle inspired 
the iconic Marine Corps War Me¬ 
morial in Virginia. 

Over the past several years, 
Japanese defense officials have 
pressed to move that practice 
from Iwo Jima — known in Japan 
as Iwo To — to Mageshima, an is¬ 
land closer to Marine Corps Air 
Station Iwakuni, where Carrier 
Air Wing 5 is based. 

Originally, Iwo Jima was in¬ 
tended only as a temporary site 
for carrier-landing practice. In 
an interview Thursday with Stars 
and Stripes, a Defense Ministry 
spokesman emphasized the im¬ 
portance of finding a permanent 
location for landing practice. 

Navy pilots practice on the is¬ 
land at least once a year to help 
them qualify for carrier landings 
prior to deployments. Carrier Air 
Wing 5 practiced there in May 
before the USS Ronald Reagan’s 
first 2018 deployment. 

Since 2011, Japan’s Ministry of 
Defense has contemplated build¬ 
ing a Japan Self-Defense Forces 
facility on Mageshima, where 
US. field-carrier landing prac¬ 
tice could also be held. 

In 2014, Japan allotted $1 mil¬ 
lion for an environmental sur¬ 
vey of Mageshima to analyze its 
potential. 

Talk of the move has sparked 
anxiety over potential noise is¬ 
sues for some residents of nearby 
islands. Tanegashima, 8 miles 
from Mageshima, is home to 
about 33,000 people, according 
to the 2010 census by Japan’s 
Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
Communications. 

In contrast, remote Iwo Jima is 
760 miles south of Tokyo. Civil¬ 
ian access is restricted, and the 
island is uninhabited aside from 
military personnel. 

“The Navy is aware of the noise 
concerns of the Japanese people 
and strives to minimize the im¬ 
pact of its training on local citizens 
while balancing our obligation to 
maintain operational readiness 
for the defense of Japan and to 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


An FArl8/F Super Hornet takes 
part in field carrier-landing 
practice on the Japanese island 
of Iwo Jima in 2007. A news 
report says Japan plans to buy 
another island to relocate the 
training. 

meet our agreements under the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security,” the U.S. Navy said 
in a May statement on carrier¬ 
landing practice on Iwo Jima. 

Most of Mageshima is owned by 
the defunct Taston Airport land 
development company. Tokyo 
District Court in June ordered 
the company’s assets be seized 
after creditors filed a bankruptcy 
claim against it, Jiji Press and 
Kyoto News reported on June 
28. Taston had liabilities of about 
$260 million. 

If the reported plans go 
through, Japan would pay about 
$150 million for Mageshima, Jiji 
Press reported Thursday. 

A Japanese Defense Ministry 
official told the newspaper that 
leaders “will need to be able to 
offer an explanation on the pur¬ 
chase price during parliamentary 
deliberations.” 

A Defense Ministry spokesman 
told Stars and Stripes that the de¬ 
partment has been negotiating 
with Taston but declined further 
comment. 

Defense Minister Takeshi 
Iwaya said he is aware of reports 
that the Japanese government is 
close to buying the island for car¬ 
rier-landing practice, but also 
declined to give details of the ne¬ 
gotiation during a Tuesday press 
conference. 

“We have had repeated negoti¬ 
ations with the owner of Mageshi¬ 
ma, but nothing has been decided 
at this point,” said Iwaya. “We 
will continue to work steadily on 
building a permanent facility as 
we believe a facility for FCLP, or 
field carrier landing practice, is 
something that is needed as soon 
as possible.” 

Stars and Stripes correspondent Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report. 
doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlindoornbos 
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Ex-Gitmo 
commander 
charged in 
death probe 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A former 
commander of the U.S. Navy base 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, was 
arrested Wednesday on charges 
that he interfered with the inves¬ 
tigation into the death of a civil¬ 
ian with whom he fought after 
an argument over whether the 
officer had had an affair with the 
man’s wife. 

Navy Capt. John R. Nettleton 
remains on active duty, but he 
was removed from command 
shortly after civilian Christopher 
Tur was found floating in January 
2015 in the waters off the base on 
Cuba’s southeastern coast. 

Nettleton was accused in a fed¬ 
eral indictment of obstruction of 
justice and concealing material 
facts, including that he and Tur 
had brawled after Tur accused 
the commander of having the af¬ 
fair. Nettleton denied to his supe¬ 
rior officer and others that he had 
the affair, but investigators later 
determined it had happened, ac¬ 
cording to an indictment issued in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where Nettle¬ 
ton has been on temporary duty. 

Nettleton was commander of 
the base since June 2012 but not 
the detention center where sus¬ 
pected terrorists are held. 

An autopsy found that Tur, 42, 
died from drowning but that he 
had broken ribs suffered before 
he went into the water and a cut 
to his head. The investigation 
also turned up blood from Tur 
inside the entry way of Nettleton’s 
residence on the base and from a 
paper towel in the backyard. 

Tur came to Guantanamo in 
2011 with his wife, Lara, and two 
children and worked as the loss 
prevention safety manager at the 
Navy Exchange. On the night of 
his disappearance, Tur confront¬ 
ed the commander and Tur’s wife 
in front of witnesses at an on-base 
nightclub. Each had “consumed 
several alcoholic drinks,” accord¬ 
ing to the indictment. 

Tur later that night went to 
Nettleton’s residence, where 
the two men fought. Nettleton’s 
daughter heard the commotion 
and came down to see her father 
on the ground and Tur standing 
over him with a telephone shortly 
before he left the area. 

Around that time, a friend of 
Tur’s reported getting a call from 
him in which Tur said he was at 
Nettleton’s house and had “just 
knocked the skipper out.” 

The indictment said Nettleton 
repeatedly misled officials during 
the search for Tur and later en¬ 
couraged Lara Tur to deny their 
affair to investigators. The docu¬ 
ment doesn’t say how authorities 
later confirmed the affair. 

Nettleton, 53, was arraigned 
Wednesday in Jacksonville on 
charges of obstruction of justice, 
concealment, falsifying records 
and making false statements to 
investigators. A plea of not guilty 
was entered on his behalf and he 
was released on bond. 

Colby Vokey, a lawyer for the 
Navy officer, declined comment. 


Marine Corps toughens fitness test 



Tessa D. WATTs/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


Marines with Marine Forces Reserve perform ammunition can iifts during the combat fitness test at 
Marine Corps Support Facility New Orleans last month. 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

Marines will need to start 
preparing for more challenging 
fitness tests after the Corps an¬ 
nounced changes to its physical 
fitness and combat fitness tests 
beginning this month. 

Late last year, a Marine Corps 
administrative message outlined 
several m^or changes to the fit¬ 
ness tests that Marines are re¬ 
quired to complete annually and 
which partly determine their pro¬ 
motions. Some may find the new 
tests harder to ace, while others 
may struggle to just pass. 

“We’ve increased the stan¬ 
dards,” Col. Stephen Armes, 
director of the Corps’ Force Fit¬ 
ness Division, said in a statement. 
“Although scores may dip a little. 
Marines will respond to the chal¬ 
lenge to get their numbers back 
up.” 

Among the changes are higher 
minimum scores, less rest time 
and, for women, higher minimum 
and maximum pullups. 

“This announcement is part of 
a larger, ongoing institutional ef¬ 
fort to modernize the force and 
help Marines become more com¬ 
bat credible in lethality and read¬ 
iness,” Marine spokeswoman 
Jessica Hanley said in an email. 

The changes take effect with 
this year’s physical fitness test, 
or PFT, which Marines will begin 
taking as early as this month. 
They will affect the combat fit¬ 
ness test, or CFT, this summer, 
when Marines begin taking that 
assessment. 

Events for the annual PFT 
are running, crunches and pul¬ 
lups, while events for the CFT 
are sprinting, lifting ammunition 
cans and maneuvering through 
an obstacle course. Getting a 


minimum score in each event will 
no longer be enough to pass either 
test. Marines age 17-26 — the vast 
majority in service — will need to 
exceed the minimum score in at 
least one event to get the required 
150 minimum points to pass, up 
from 135. 

They also will have to make do 
with less rest time between events 
in the CFT. They’ll get three min¬ 
utes between events instead of 
five, a change Marine Corps offi¬ 
cials say is meant to cut the time 
it takes to complete the test and 
make it more challenging. 

Female Marines in most age 
groups will also see increases in 
the minimum and maximum pul- 
lup repetitions needed either to 
pass or ace the PFT. 

For women 21 and older, one. 


two or three more pullups will be 
required to meet the new mini- 
mums, depending on age, while 
the number needed to achieve a 
maximum score will go up by two 
for most age brackets. 

“The data has been evaluated 
over the last two years, and fe¬ 
males continue to increase in 
their pull up propensity and av¬ 
erage number of pull up repeti¬ 
tions,” the Marine Corps said in 
a statement. 

The biggest increase will be 
for women age 26 to 30 who will 
have to do a total of four pullups 
to meet the new minimum and 12 
to max out. 

The service will also be train¬ 
ing more force fitness instruc¬ 
tors — Marines who specialize in 
physical training — and sending 


them around the fleet. They will 
assist commanders in increasing 
their unit fitness levels and help¬ 
ing prepare Marines for the PFT 
and CFT changes. 

“Every aspect of our general fit¬ 
ness testing has been re-evaluat- 
ed and looked at, and the ultimate 
aim is to make it as challenging 
as possible for Marines but still 
test their overall fitness,” Armes 
said. “It’s going to make the Ma¬ 
rines more lethal and ready for 
combat.” 


egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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Russian base in central Africa on 
table as US refocuses its strategy 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — Russia may set up a 
military base in the Central African Republic in a 
sign of deepening ties between the two countries, 
Russian state media reported Thursday. 

Russian troops are already active in the country, 
where they train local forces in combat techniques 
as part of an agreement reached last year. The next 
step could be a military base. Central African Re¬ 
public Defense Minister Marie Noelle Koyara told 
RIA Novosti in an interview. 

“We have not yet spoken about the concrete devel¬ 
opment of the base, but such a possibility is not ex¬ 
cluded in the framework agreement,” Koyara said. 
“If the presidents, as supreme commanders and 
leaders of the nation, decide to deploy the base, then 
our countries will carry it out.” 

Russia’s increased activity in Africa, along with 
China’s, has caught the attention of the U.S., which 
recently unveiled a strategy intended to counter the 
influence of those countries. 

Last month, national security adviser John Bolton 
described Africa as a strategic battleground where 
countering China and Russia’s growing influence 
will be the top U.S. priority. 

Calling China and Russia “great power competi¬ 
tors,” Bolton said those countries are focused on 
gaining “a competitive advantage over the United 


States.” 

“In short, the predatory practices pursued by 
China and Russia stunt economic growth in Afri¬ 
ca, threaten the financial independence of African 
nations, inhibit opportunities for U.S. investment, 
interfere with US. military operations and pose a 
significant threat to U.S. national security inter¬ 
ests,” Bolton said during a speech in Washington. 

In 2017, China set up its first overseas military 
base in Djibouti, where the U.S. also has its main 
base of operations in Africa. 

Russia’s foray into Africa is much smaller than 
China’s, which has invested heavily across the conti¬ 
nent. Still, Russia’s recent push is perhaps its largest 
in Africa since the end of the Cold War. 

During the past two years, Russia has sent arms 
into the Central African Republic, where the govern¬ 
ment has been engaged in a civil war with factions 
of Muslim rebels and Christian militias at odds. 
Last year, Russia began training government forces 
in what The Moscow Times described as “the start 
of its highest-profile military foray in sub-Saharan 
Africa for decades” and an effort to gain contract 
rights to mining projects. 

Russia also has sought to increase its influence in 
oil-rich Libya, where Moscow has courted Khalifa 
Haftar, a militia leader and key rival to the coun¬ 
try’s fragile. Western-backed government. 

vandiver.i6hn@stripes.com 

Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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New policy means 
room rates rising 
for base lodging 



Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 


The Mountain View Lodge is on Aviano Air Base, Italy. Defense Department lodging rates are expected 
to rise as the services prepare to convert funding for all lodging costs to nonappropriated coffers. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Lodging at many US. mili¬ 
tary bases worldwide is getting 
pricier due to a Pentagon require¬ 
ment that such facilities become 
self-sustaining. 

Rates could go up as much as 
$75 a night, with variations by 
service, location and room type, 
according to military officials. 

The change comes as the Penta¬ 
gon looks to make business opera¬ 
tions more efficient and free up 
funds, as spelled out in Defense 
Department guidance issued to 
the services late last year. 

Beginning in October, military 
lodging programs won’t be sup¬ 
ported by taxpayer dollars. Base 
lodges will have to use income 
generated from nightly room fees 
for all operations. 

Appropriated funds may be au¬ 
thorized in limited cases, such as 


to restore a facility “destroyed by 
acts of God, fire or terrorism,” or 
to accommodate a mission change 
or influx of new units. 

Services may no longer assign 
military personnel to work at 
lodging, as all employees must 
be paid through nonappropriated 
funds. 

The Air Force says the service 
is in the process of reassigning 
airmen working in its lodging. 

Exceptions to the new guid¬ 
ance include Morale, Welfare and 
Recreation recreational lodging; 
military treatment facility lodg¬ 
ing, including Fisher Houses; and 
privatized lodging facilities. 

Air Force base lodging rates 
went up Jan. 1, service officials 
announced this week. They said 
to expect more increases. 

The smallest increase is to 
large distinguished visiting quar¬ 
ters, a jump from $75 to $83 a day. 
Other rate increases include air¬ 
man quarters ($44 to $55), officer 


quarters ($60 to $70), temporary 
lodging facilities ($63 to $77) and 
distinguished visiting quarters 
($69 to $79). 

Rates are standard across the 
Air Force and also apply to rooms 
booked for nonofficial travel. 

The Air Force said the rate in¬ 
crease is within per diem levels, 
but if a location has a lower per 
diem rate, overnight fees will be 
dropped to match it. 

At Navy Gateway Inns and 
Suites, rates went up Oct. 1 and 
adjustments vary based on loca¬ 
tion, officials said. 

In the Europe, Africa and 


Southwest Asia regions, rates in¬ 
creased $11 to $31 per night, de¬ 
pending on room type, according 
to a Navy statement. 

The rate at Joint Base Pearl 
Harbor-Hickam in Hawaii in¬ 
creased an average of $45 a night, 
Debra Couch, a Navy region lodg¬ 
ing director, said in a statement. 

The increase “is mid-range 
compared to the DOD expected 
range of increase from $1 to $75 
a night,” she said. 

Rates at U.S.-based Army 
lodges likely won’t be affected by 
the new Pentagon guidance be¬ 
cause the service turned opera¬ 


tions over to private companies 
a decade ago to save money and 
modernize facilities. It remains 
unclear whether the Army’s over¬ 
seas lodges will raise prices. 

Congress authorized the ser¬ 
vices to privatize lodging facili¬ 
ties in 2002. The Army began to 
do so in 2009. 

The other services chose not 
to privatize at the time, fearing 
higher room rates, according to 
a Pentagon watchdog report from 
2010. 


svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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New head of House vets 
panel discusses priorities 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — When Con¬ 
gressman Mark Takano took 
the stage over the weekend at a 
student veterans convention in 
Orlando, Fla., it marked his first 
public address as chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs — a position that will en¬ 
able him to set priorities in Con¬ 
gress for veterans for the next 
two years. 

Takano, 58, stood in front of 
some 2,000 people, many of them 
in their 20s and 30s and using 
their GI Bill benefits to earn de¬ 
grees. They convened for the 
Student Veterans of America 
National Convention, an annual 
event designed to educate and 
inspire a generation of veterans 
preparing to enter the workforce. 

In a speech that went far off 
script, Takano, D-Calif, spoke 
to the group about the increas¬ 
ing diversity among veterans 
and his plan to ensure everyone 
was recognized for their service 
— a recognition that he feels has 
been lacking during the past two 
years. 

He listed overlooked minor¬ 
ity groups, starting with female 
veterans — an acknowledgment 
that received some applause from 
the crowd. When Takano noted 
the importance of appreciating 
LGBTQ veterans, he received 
even louder applause. 

“Then I said, ‘Oh, I guess it’s 
safe to say in here that I’m the first 
openly gay person of color elected 
to Congress,’ and the whole con¬ 
vention erupted,” Takano said, 
reflecting on the moment Tues¬ 
day on Capitol Hill. “That’s when 
I said, ‘You guys don’t fit stereo¬ 
types of what we think about vet¬ 
erans, as socially conservative 
...’ I’ve heard this generation of 
veterans is different, but I expe¬ 
rienced it for the first time. That 
was what was amazing about 
Orlando.” 

Takano represented a historic 
first when he was elected to Con¬ 
gress six years ago. The 116th 
Congress, sworn into office last 
week, included even more firsts 


— the first Muslim women and 
Native American women in Con¬ 
gress, the youngest woman and 
some states’ first black and La¬ 
tina congresswomen. 

The new class of House mem¬ 
bers is a “very positive force,” 
Takano said — one he wants to 
harness. 

A few new members have re¬ 
quested 
to join the 
House VA 
committee. 
Takano at¬ 
tributes the 
interest to 
the fact that 
some incom¬ 
ing mem¬ 
bers pledged 


political action committees. The 
VA committee doesn’t draw cor¬ 
porate interests the way others 
do, he explained. 

It was uncertain as of Thursday 
when the committee roster would 
be decided. 

“I’m delighted, some are even 
worried there’s not going to be 
space for them,” Takano said. 
“I’m heartened that people are 
coming to the committee really 
wanting to dig in and do things 
for veterans.” 

Takano has been part of the 
committee throughout his time 
as a congressman. He joined, in 
part, because it made sense for 
his district in Riverside County, 
Calif, the site of March Air Re¬ 
serve Base and a Department of 
Veterans Affairs hospital. Norton 
Air Base and Twentynine Palms 
are also close by. 

It also meant something to him 
on a personal level. His great un¬ 
cles, Japanese Americans, fought 
during World War II while their 
families were forced into intern¬ 
ment camps in the United States. 
Another uncle fought in the Viet¬ 
nam War and died by suicide 
when Takano was a kid, he said. 

As chairman, Takano has 
vowed to maintain a tradition of 
bipartisanship on the commit¬ 
tee — something he said can be 
achieved by keeping focus on the 


issues. 

“I think this committee is a 
place where we can still have dif¬ 
ferences of opinion, but no one 
questions the motives of the other 
side. And that’s what has hap¬ 
pened to [Congress] as a whole,” 
he said. “Here, people on both 
sides are aware the American 
people expect more of them. We 
have a moral obligation to reach 
some sort of agreement and move 
forward.” 

Along with Democrats’ major¬ 
ity in the House comes the power 
to investigate President Donald 
Trump’s administration and issue 
subpoenas to compel members of 
the administration to comply. 

So far, Takano is considering 
an investigation into three mem¬ 
bers of Trump’s Mar-a-Lago 
club in Palm Beach, Fla., who 
were reported to have m^or in¬ 
fluence over veterans policies. 
A ProPublica investigation from 
August 2018 revealed the trio of 
wealthy Mar-a-Lago members, 
none of whom has US. military 
experience, were effectively run¬ 
ning the VA in secret. 

Now-Minnesota Gov. Tim 
Walz, the former ranking Demo¬ 
crat on the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, requested 
documentation last year from 
VA Secretary Robert Wilkie to 
better understand the extent of 
influence wielded by three men 
— Marvel Entertainment Chair¬ 
man Ike Perlmutter, lawyer Marc 
Sherman and Bruce Moskowitz, a 
Palm Beach doctor. 

The Government Accountabili¬ 
ty Office opened its own investiga¬ 
tion into the issue in November. 

“This I view as a legitimate 
area because it involves a key 
policy point, which is the privati¬ 
zation of the VA, and the potential 
profiteering motives of people 
who are not appointed nor con¬ 
firmed by the Senate wielding 
influence over what happens at 
the VA, who gets hired at the VA,” 
Takano said. 

Wilkie has denied to Congress 
publicly that he was taking cues 
from the Mar-a-Lago members. 

wentling.nikki(I)stripes.com 



Base locked down after ‘bomb’ mentioned 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Kleber Kaserne was locked 
down and personnel were advised 
to shelter in place Thursday eve¬ 
ning after an Army retiree pur¬ 
portedly mentioned a bomb to 
guards at the base’s main gate. 

The 83-year-old driver had 
tried to enter at about 6 p.m., 
but became angry after guards 
directed him to a vehicle search 
area as part of a random anti¬ 
terrorism measure, said Stefan 


Alford, US. Army Garrison Rhe- 
inland-Pfalz spokesman. 

“He refused and he started ar¬ 
guing with the guards and then he 
made a statement about having a 
bomb,” Alford said. “Whether in 
jest, frustration or whatever, that 
triggers a whole litany of ... pro¬ 
cedures that our guards have to 
follow.” 

The man apparently tried to 
turn around and leave the base 
when he was ordered to stop and 
get out, Alford said. 

The front gate was cordoned 
off and dog teams were sent to in¬ 


spect the car, a late-model black 
Mercedes. The dogs cleared it 
and a bomb disposal team from 
nearby Ramstein Air Base also 
checked it out. The team used a 
remotely controlled bomb dispos¬ 
al robot to search the vehicle. 

“The robot just kind of checked 
for tampering evidence,” Alford 
said. 

The vehicle was cleared, the 
shelter-in-place advisory was lift¬ 
ed and the gates were open as of 
about 7:30 p.m., Alford said. 

The driver was turned over to 
local German police, Alford said. 



Master Sgt Michael Jackson/ Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 

A KC-46A Pegasus aerial refueling aircraft connects with an F-15 
Strike Eagle test aircraft from Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., last month. 


Boeing’s 1st modern air 
tanker accepted by AF 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Air 
Force on Thursday accepted the 
first KC-46A Pegasus jet tanker 
from Boeing following years of 
delays to the modernized air¬ 
refueling plane program due to 
technical issues and allegations 
of corruption. 

The first of 52 KC-46 aircraft 
that Boeing is contracted to build 
is expected to arrive later this 
month at McConnell Air Force 
Base in Kansas, where the ser¬ 
vice will begin testing and train¬ 
ing for pilots and airmen who 
operate the refueling booms. 
Air Force Capt. Hope Cronin, a 
service spokeswoman, said in a 
statement. Boeing, in a separate 
statement, said it anticipated de¬ 
livering at least nine more air¬ 
craft to the Air Force soon, and it 
expects to build 179 by 2027. The 
company is also under contract to 
build a single KC-46 for Japan. 

But the aircraft, which was 
slated for delivery by 2016 and 
designed to replace the more than 
50-year-old KC-135 Stratotanker, 
comes with lingering problems, 
according to the Air Force. 

Those issues primarily rest 
with the aircraft’s advanced 
cockpit vision system that allows 
boom operators to control refu¬ 
eling remotely from the plane’s 
front via video and other sensors, 
instead of manually from the rear 
of the plane as they have done in 
legacy tankers. 

“We have identified, and Boe¬ 
ing has agreed to fix at its ex¬ 
pense, deficiencies discovered in 
developmental testing of the re¬ 
mote vision system,” Cronin said. 
“The Air Force has mechanisms 
in place to ensure Boeing meets 
its contractual obligations while 
we continue with initial opera¬ 
tional testing and evaluation.” 

The first 18 KC-46s cost $4.9 
billion, according to a fixed-price 
contract signed in 2011. To date, 
the program is worth about $44 
billion. However, Boeing has for¬ 
feited some $3.5 billion so far due 
to problems in the program, ac¬ 
cording to the Air Force. 

The service first turned to 
Boeing to replace the aging KC- 
135 tanker plane in 2001 with an 
adapted model of its 767 aircraft. 
But the program was frozen in 
2003 amid allegations of corrup¬ 
tion that would end with a prison 
term for a former Pentagon of¬ 


ficial who later went to work for 
Boeing. That program was offi¬ 
cially scrapped in 2006. 

In 2011, Boeing received the 
Air Force contract to build the 
first 18 KC-46AS after the Wash¬ 
ington state-based aerospace 
company successfully protested 
the service’s initial 2008 decision 
to award the contract to a joint 
team from Northrop Grumman 
and the company now known as 
Airbus. 

The KC-46A is a 165-foot tank¬ 
er plane built on Boeing’s 767 
platform that can carry some 
210,000 pounds of fuel and is ca¬ 
pable of refueling every aircraft 
in the Pentagon’s inventory able 
to do so, according to company. It 
is capable of flying about 650 mph 
and carrying 15 crew members. 

Boeing said the aircraft has 
undergone rigorous testing dur¬ 
ing its development including 
flying more than 3,800 hours and 
has offloaded more than 4 million 
pounds of fuel to fighter, bomber, 
cargo and tanker aircraft. 

The aircraft is equipped with 
advanced sensors that allow it 
to detect, avoid and defend itself 
from threats in war zones, ac¬ 
cording to Boeing. 

A Pentagon spokesman said 
acting Defense Secretary Pat¬ 
rick Shanahan was not involved 
in the decision to accept the KC- 
46A from Boeing, where he was 
employed for some three decades 
before arriving at the Defense 
Department in 2017. Those deci¬ 
sions were handled by Air Force 
Secretary Heather Wilson and 
Ellen Lord, the undersecretary of 
defense for acquisition and sus¬ 
tainment, said Air Force Lt. Col. 
Mike Andrews, a spokesman for 
the Pentagon. 

Shanahan has recused himself 
from all decisions involving his 
former employer while he is act¬ 
ing as the secretary of defense, 
a defense official said last week. 
Shanahan, formerly the undersec¬ 
retary of defense, was forced into 
the Pentagon chief role following 
former Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis’ sudden resignation last 
month and subsequent dismissal 
by President Donald Trump. 

Andrews said the Pentagon 
agreed with the Air Force’s deci¬ 
sion to accept the KC-46A even 
with its known issues so pilots 
and crew members can begin 
training on the aircraft. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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In esteemed company 

Richard Overton, America’s oldest veteran, to rest among other notable servicemembers at Texas cemetery 



By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — When America’s old¬ 
est veteran is buried Saturday at the Texas 
State Cemetery, he will rest in the company 
of many other notable figures of American 
military history. 

Richard Overton, who died Dec. 27 at 
age 112, was a veteran of World War II 
and America’s oldest man. The lifelong 
Texan will be buried in the same cemetery 
as many of the state’s most famous politi¬ 
cians, veterans and founding fathers. 

“It’s not a veterans’ cemetery, but many 
people buried here just happen to be veter¬ 
ans,” said Will Erwin, senior historian at 
the cemetery, about 1 mile from the Capi¬ 
tol. They include storied Texas Longhorns 
coach Darrell K. Royal, former Texas Lt. 
Gov. Bob Bullock and astronaut Eugene 
Ceman, the last man to walk on the moon. 

Overton’s fame began when his age at¬ 
tracted attention from local media and 
politicians — as did his love for smoking 
cigars on the front porch. From there, his 
infectious personality drew the attention 
of the nation. 

“That’s the draw to Mr. Overton, he 
doesn’t have to fake it, he’s just being 
himself,” said Allen Bergeron, a retired 
Marine and Austin’s veterans program 
administrator. He considered Overton to 
be a close friend since they met about six 
years ago. “People who’ve known him for 
many years say the same thing, he doesn’t 
change.” 

Overton was born in 1906, the grandson 
of slaves, among the cotton fields where his 
family worked in Bastrop County. He joined 
the war effort in 1942, when he was 36. 

He served in the Pacific theater, includ¬ 
ing Guam, Okinawa and Iwo Jima. He left 
the service in 1945 with a Bronze Star 
medal and spent the rest of his working 
life in furniture sales and later in the state 
treasurer’s office when future Texas Gov. 
Ann Richards ran the agency. She, too, is 
buried at the state cemetery. 

During his final years, Overton had 
breakfast with President Barack Obama 
for Veterans Day, celebrated his birthday 
with Gov. Greg Abbott with cake at the 
governor’s mansion and hosted former 
presidential candidate and Texas Gov. Rick 
Perry on his front porch, Bergeron said. 

Bergeron, who is helping with the funer¬ 
al, said it will include full military honors 
and enlist the support of Austin’s Army 
Futures Command, as well as units from 
Fort Hood and Camp Mabry. There will 
also be an official flyover. 

Of all the veterans in the cemetery, there 
was one whom Richard Overton wanted to 
be near — his cousin Volma Overton Sr. 
Best known as a civil rights activist, he 
served in the Marines during the Korean 
War and later retired from the Army Re¬ 
serves as a lieutenant colonel. 

After he returned from the Korean War, 
Overton dressed in his Marine Corps dress 
uniform and entered the Reserves office, 
intending to continue to serve as a Marine, 
said his son, Volma Overton Jr., an Army 
veteran who is planning the funeral. 

His father was turned away, he said. 
Using a racial slur, the recruiter at the 
Marine Reserves told him he couldn’t join 
because there were no African-American 
Reserve units. He was sent to the Army 
Reserve offices. 

That moment had a lot to do with his 
father’s activism and push for equality, his 
son said. 

“He’d seen so much,” he said. “He want¬ 
ed to change the world so his kids didn’t 


have to go through what he went through.” 

The two cousins’ burial site is in the 
newer part of the cemetery, with small 
hills, plenty of old, shady trees and elabo¬ 
rate headstones that appear sporadically 
placed. Nearby is retired Army Col. Rob¬ 
ert Lichtenberger, who served as national 
commander of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and Kyle Thompson, a 
World War II veteran who was held pris¬ 
oner by the Japanese for more than three 
years. As part of 2nd Battalion, 131st Field 
Artillery Regiment, the entire unit was 
captured and became known as the “Lost 
Battalion.” Thompson was one of the men 
who endured the brutality of building the 
Japanese “Railroad of Death” and worked 
to construct the railway bridge featured in 


Rose L. THAYER/Stars and Stripes 

“The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 

Just out of view from Overton’s gravesite 
is the most visited headstone in the cem¬ 
etery — Chris Kyle, the decorated Navy 
SEAL and sniper who was killed at a Texas 
shooting range by a troubled veteran. 
Kyle’s service is immortalized in the movie 
“American Sniper.” 

“International tourists come to see him,” 
Erwin said, adding that once the movie was 
released in 2014, Kyle’s grave became even 
more popular. 

Farther out near the political side of the 
cemetery is the large headstone of World 
War II Navy veteran John Connally. He 
served as secretary of the Navy under 
President John F. Kennedy, then left the 
post to be elected governor of Texas. He 


was wounded in the gunfire that killed 
Kennedy in Dallas. 

Years after his governorship, Connally 
served as treasury secretary under Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon and had a short, un¬ 
successful run for president in 1980. It’s 
rumored that the tall black statue on his 
headstone is made of 800-year-old English 
field stone, Erwin said. Connally and his 
wife bought it at auction while in England. 

Once visitors continue across a path¬ 
way to the older part of the cemetery, they 
will encounter some of the original graves 
— about 1,800 Confederate veterans who 
died years after the Civil War in Austin’s 
Confederate Men’s Home, Erwin said. It is 
the most streamlined area of the cemetery, 
with most of the graves marked by fading 
white stones. 

Also near this section are two Revolution¬ 
ary War veterans who fought in the Texas 
Revolution and many of the Texas founding 
fathers, including Stephen F. Austin. 

Because of the large number of Con¬ 
federate graves, the cemetery was long 
thought of as a Civil War cemetery, Erwin 
said. Among its nine Confederate gener¬ 
als, Albert Sidney Johnston is the biggest 
draw. His memorial is the largest and most 
elaborate grave in the cemetery. A gradu¬ 
ate of West Point, he resigned his commis¬ 
sion because his wife became ill. Later, he 
joined the Texas Army and fought in its 
war for independence. During the Civil 
War he commanded the Western Depart¬ 
ment of the Confederate Army. 

Johnston is one of many complicated fig¬ 
ures in Texas history. Volma Overton Jr. 
said he attended a predominately minority 
Austin high school named for Johnston. The 
name still holds on one of the Austin school 
district’s campuses, but it is slated to be 
changed because of its Confederate ties. 

These men’s burial in the cemetery 
wasn’t something Richard Overton would 
have fretted about, Bergeron said. Neither 
would his cousin, whose burial in the state 
cemetery was arranged after his death. 

“They realized that that is just part of our 
history and our heritage and it is what it is,” 
Bergeron said. “The draw in his character 
is that he looked at all people the same. He 
didn’t see a difference.” Richard Overton 
was known for feeling blessed for each day 
he was given late in life, Bergeron said. But 
like most who survived war, Overton won¬ 
dered what kept him alive for so long. 

In lieu of flowers, the family has asked 
for donations to Honor Flight Network, a 
nonprofit that flies veterans to war memo¬ 
rials in Washington, D.C. (More at honor- 
flight.org.) Bergeron, who founded Honor 
Flight Austin and is an honorary board 
member, said the group is searching for 
remaining World War II veterans who are 
able to make the all-expenses-paid trip, 
just as Overton did several times. 

During one of those trips, Bergeron said 
their bus entered Arlington National Cem¬ 
etery, and the tour leader played a clip of 
a speech from President Ronald Reagan 
about the cemetery. When it was over, the 
bus was silent, but Bergeron said he could 
see Richard Overton gazing out the win¬ 
dow at all the gravestones and mumbling 
to himself Bergeron said he held a micro¬ 
phone up to the veteran’s mouth. 

“He said, ‘Oh why, why? Why all these 
soldiers gone and I’m still here?”’ Bergeron 
recalled. “He kept saying that.” 

After 112 years, the soldier will finally 
rest among fellow veterans who have gone 
before him. 

rhayer.rose@strTpes.com 

Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Trump threatens emergency declaration 



By Catherine Lucey, 

Lisa Mascaro 
AND Laurie Kellman 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump threatened on 
Thursday to declare a national 
emergency to circumvent Con¬ 
gress if he can’t reach a deal with 
Democrats to fund his promised 
border wall. He headed to the U.S.- 
Mexico border to draw further 
attention to his case after negotia¬ 
tions with lawmakers blew up. 

The partial government shut¬ 
down dragged into a 20th day 
with hundreds of thousands of 
federal workers off the job or 
working without pay as the wall 
fight persisted. 

Asked about a national emer¬ 
gency declaration, Trump said as 
he left the White House for Texas, 
“I’m not prepared to do that yet, 
but if I have to I will.” He con¬ 
tends such a declaration would 
allow him to direct the military to 
begin wall construction. 

“So we’re either going to have 
a win, make a compromise — be¬ 
cause I think a compromise is a 
win for everybody — or I will de¬ 
clare a national emergency,” he 
said. 

It’s not clear what a compromise 
might entail. Trump says he won’t 
reopen the government without 
money for the wall. Democrats say 
they favor measures to bolster bor¬ 
der security but oppose the long, 
impregnable walling that Trump 
envisions. He is asking $5.7 billion 
for wall construction. 

Trump’s comments came a day 
after he walked out of a negotiat¬ 
ing meeting with congressional 
leaders — “I said bye-bye,” he 
tweeted soon after — as efforts to 
end the partial government shut¬ 
down fell into deeper disarray. 
Affected federal workers face lost 
paychecks on Friday, and more 
people are touched every day 
by the rollback of government 
services. 

Putting the standoff in personal 
terms, the president tweeted be¬ 
fore leaving for Texas, “The Op¬ 


position Party & the Dems know 
we must have Strong Border Secu¬ 
rity, but don’t want to give ‘Trump’ 
another one of many wins! ” 

In McAllen, Texas, Trump was 
to visit a border patrol station for 
a roundtable discussion on im¬ 
migration and border security 
and get a briefing. But he has ex¬ 
pressed his own doubts that his 
appearance and remarks will 
change any minds as he seeks 
money for the wall that has been 
his signature promise since his 
presidential campaign. 

McAllen is located in the Rio 
Grande Valley, the busiest part 
of the border for illegal border 
crossings. 

The White House meeting in 
the Situation Room ended after 
just 14 minutes. Democrats said 
they asked Trump to reopen the 
government but he told them if he 
did they wouldn’t give him money 


for the wall. Republicans said 
Trump posed a direct question to 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi: If 
he opened the government, would 
she fund the wall? She said no. 

Senate Democratic leader 
Chuck Schumer said Trump 
slammed his hand on the table. 
But Trump, who handed out 
candy at the start of the meet¬ 
ing, disputed that characteriza¬ 
tion. He said he “didn’t smash the 
table” but “should have.” 

One result was certain: The 
shutdown plunged into new ter¬ 
ritory with no endgame in sight. 
The Democrats see the idea of the 
long wall as ineffective and even 
immoral. Trump sees it as an ab¬ 
solute necessity to stop what he 
calls a crisis of illegal immigra¬ 
tion, drug-smuggling and human 
trafficking at the border. 

Trump also went to Capitol Hill 
on Wednesday, seeking to soothe 


jittery Republican lawmakers. He 
left a Republican lunch boasting 
of “a very, very unified party,” but 
GOP senators have been publicly 
uneasy as the standoff ripples 
across the lives of Americans and 
interrupts the economy. 

During the lunch. Trump dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of a sweep¬ 
ing immigration compromise 
with Democrats to protect some 
immigrants from deportation 
but provided no clear strategy or 
timeline for resolving the stand¬ 
off, according to senators in the 
private session. 

GOP unity was tested when the 
House passed a bipartisan spend¬ 
ing bill, 240-188, to reopen one 
shuttered department. Treasury, 
to ensure that tax refunds and 
other financial services continue. 
Eight Republicans joined Demo¬ 
crats in voting, defying the plea to 
stick with the White House. 


There was growing concern 
about the toll the shutdown is tak¬ 
ing on everyday Americans, in¬ 
cluding disruptions in payments 
to farmers and trouble for home 
buyers who are seeking govern¬ 
ment-backed mortgage loans — 
“serious stuff,” according to Sen. 
John Thune, of South Dakota, the 
No. 2 Senate Republican. 

Some Republicans were con¬ 
cerned about Trump’s talk of 
declaring a national emergency 
at the border, seeing that as un¬ 
precedented interference with 
the right of Congress to allocate 
funding except in the most dire 
circumstances. 

“I prefer that we get this re¬ 
solved the old-fashioned way,” 
Thune said. 

Democrats said before the 
White House meeting that they 
would ask Trump to accept an 
earlier bipartisan bill that had 
money for border security but 
not the wall. Pelosi warned that 
the effects of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of lost paychecks would 
begin to have an impact across 
the economy. 

“The president could end the 
Trump shutdown and reopen 
the government today, and he 
should,” Pelosi said. 

Tuesday night, speaking to the 
nation from the Oval Office for the 
first time. Trump argued that the 
wall was needed to resolve a se¬ 
curity and humanitarian “crisis.” 
He blamed illegal immigration 
for what he said was a scourge of 
drugs and violence in the U.S. and 
asked, “How much more Ameri¬ 
can blood must we shed before 
Congress does its job?” 

Democrats in response ac¬ 
cused Trump appealing to “fear, 
not facts” and manufacturing a 
border crisis for political gain. 

In an off-the-record lunch with 
television anchors ahead of his 
speech. Trump suggested his 
aides had pushed him to give the 
address and travel to the border 
and that he personally did not 
believe either would make a dif¬ 
ference, according to two people 
familiar with the meeting. 


Missions: Coast Guard is only military service working without pay during shutdown 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Anybody who is going to provide us 
something that we require to perform an 
essential mission, we can obligate those 
funds at the time but [vendors] would not 
receive payment until after the appropria¬ 
tion is complete or one of the alternative 
funding measures is enacted,” said Lt. 
Amy Midgett, a Coast Guard spokeswom¬ 
an in Washington. 

The shutdown began Dec. 22 after Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and lawmakers failed 
to come to an agreement on allocating 
money to build a wall along the U.S. bor¬ 
der with Mexico. Trump insisted that $5.7 
billion in wall funding be added to federal 
spending legislation needed to keep the 
government operating. 

Democrats, who assumed control of the 
House with the new year, and a handful of 
Republicans oppose the funding. 

The shutdown has affected about 800,000 
federal workers, including those work¬ 
ing for the U.S. Department of Homeland 


Security, under which the Coast Guard 
operates. 

Coast Guard personnel received pay- 
checks at the end of 2018 after the service 
was able to pull together funds for that pay 
period. Essential personnel are now work¬ 
ing without pay, while nonessential em¬ 
ployees have been furloughed. 

The Coast Guard is the only military 
service working without pay during the 
shutdown. The Department of Defense 
is funded to the end of the fiscal year in 
September. 

The 14th District has managed 46 cases 
in its region between Dec. 22 and Monday, 
some lasting a few hours, others for days, 
Muir said. Two have been mqjor incidents. 

On Dec. 31, the Coast Guard responded 
to a distress call from the Sincerity Ace, a 
650-foot auto carrier that was on fire about 
2,000 miles northwest of Honolulu. 

The Coast Guard dispatched a C-130 
plane from Oahu to search for mariners 
who had abandoned the burning ship. Crew 


members from four merchant ships rescued 
16 of the 21 crew members who abandoned 
the ship. Four others were found dead in the 
water, and one remains missing. 

Just as that search ended, the 14th Dis¬ 
trict dispatched another C-130 on Dec. 3 to 
Taka Atoll in the Marshall Islands, where 
a 308-foot Chinese-flagged commercial 
fish carrier had grounded. 

Muir described the Sincerity Ace disas¬ 
ter as “an example of an emergent search 
and rescue case that we’re still going to re¬ 
spond to.” 

The 14th District is, however, curtailing 
other routine duties during the shutdown. 

Among the activities curbed or delayed 
are boarding recreational vessels for safety 
checks, issuance or renewals of merchant 
documentation and licensing, administra¬ 
tive functions and training, Muir said. 

Maintenance is also curtailed on the 
district’s surface and aviation fleets, which 
include four C-130s, three MH-65 helicop¬ 
ters, six patrol boats and two buoy tenders. 


she said. 

The Coast Guard is also cutting back on 
fisheries enforcement patrols in Hawaiian 
waters, which are done to stop unregulated 
and illegal fishing. 

“We’ll respond to emergent concerns, 
but we aren’t doing the pre-emptive pa¬ 
trols at this time,” Muir said. 

“The longer the shutdown lasts, the more 
difficult it will become for the Coast Guard 
to maintain mission readiness,” she said. 

Most Coast Guard members joined up 
“to make a difference and love what they 
do,” she said, “but the uncertainty of get¬ 
ting paid does weigh on the minds of our 
crews and creates unnecessary stress.” 

Muir does not, of course, know how the 
district’s hundreds of blue-suiters would 
cope with loss of pay in an extended shut¬ 
down, but she could speak for herself 

“I’m going to continue to do my duty, 
sir,” she said. 

olson.wyatt(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: (aWyattWOlson 
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Government 
shutdown hits 
veterans hard 



Matt Rourke/AP 


National Park Service employee David Fitzpatrick demonstrates against the partial government shutdown 
Tuesday near Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 



Nati Harnik/AP 


Signs announce the visitor center at the DeSoto National Wildlife 
Refuge in Missouri Valley, Iowa, is closed. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Army vet¬ 
eran David Shanley-Dillman, a 
project leader with the U.S. For¬ 
est Service in rural Michigan, 
just wants to get back to work. 

The 53-year-old has been fur¬ 
loughed since Dec. 22 because of 
the partial government shutdown 
that has closed several federal 
agencies. He and his wife have 
depleted their savings, are liv¬ 
ing off credit cards and plan to 
ask family members to borrow 
money for their mortgage. 

“It’s tough. It’s kind of dire,” 
Shanley-Dillman said. “We’re 
trying to be very conservative 
about what we pay. We’re won¬ 
dering which bills we should pay 
and which ones we should wait 
with and just take the late fees. 
It’s not good.” 

On Thursday, the shutdown en¬ 
tered its 20th day, making it the 
second-longest in U.S. history. 

It started when President Don¬ 
ald Trump and congressional 
Democrats hit an impasse over 
funding for border security, spe¬ 
cifically Trump’s request for $5.7 
billion to build a wall on the U.S.- 
Mexico border. 

Trump and Democratic leaders 
addressed the nation on television 
Tuesday night, but a resolution 
wasn’t in sight as of Thursday. 
Trump declared last week that he 
could keep parts of the govern¬ 
ment shut down for “months or 
even years.” 

Meanwhile, about 800,000 
federal workers are going with¬ 
out pay — and tens of thousands 
of them are veterans. House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif, 
made that point at a news confer¬ 
ence Wednesday with furloughed 
workers. 

“Our veterans are very ad¬ 
versely affected by this,” she 
said. “If we want to support our 
veterans, we will not hurt their 
credit rating. That’s what missing 
a mortgage, a rental payment, a 
car payment and the rest does to 
everyone’s credit rating.” 

The Office of Personnel and 
Management tracks the number 
of veterans employed by each 
government agency. Based on 
its data, about 155,000 veterans 
work at the agencies affected by 
the shutdown. Of those veterans, 
nearly 50,000 have a Department 
of Veterans Affairs disability 
rating. 

The biggest employers of vet¬ 
erans affected by the shutdown 
are the Department of Homeland 
Security, with more than 53,000, 
and the Department of Justice, 
with more than 29,000, accord¬ 


ing to the data. The Department 
of Transportation employs more 
than 20,000 veterans. 

The data, which are the latest 
available, is from fiscal year 2016. 
It shows a 5 percent increase in 
veterans in the federal workforce 
since 2009, when former Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama ordered the 
Veterans Employment Initiative 
to bring on more employees with 
prior military service. 

While veterans are less than 10 
percent of the adult population in 
the United States, they make up 
31 percent of the federal work¬ 
force. That amounts to more than 
635,000 federal employees. 

Kayla Williams, director of 
the military, veterans and soci¬ 
ety program at the Center for a 
New American Security, a Wash¬ 
ington think tank, previously di¬ 
rected the VA’s Center for Women 
Veterans. Based on a VA report, 
34.2 percent of female veterans 
worked in federal, state and local 
government, she said. 

“To me, this does show that 
veterans are disproportionately 
represented in government. In 
part that could be because many 
people who served in the mili¬ 
tary do believe in public service 
and could be drawn to continue 
to serve once they become veter¬ 
ans,” Williams said. 

That’s true for Shanley-Dill¬ 
man, who grew up in a family 
of servicemembers and law en¬ 
forcement personnel that steered 
him toward public service. 

He served as a military police¬ 
man from 1987 to 1990, then went 
to work for the state of Indiana. 
He’s been employed by the For¬ 
est Service for 17 years at Huron- 
Manistee National Forests, where 
he maintains a program to sell 
timber. 

In recent years, with more 
threats of government shut¬ 
downs, he’s felt more stress and 
angst. Though Shanley-Dillman 
felt called into public service, he’s 
recently discouraged young peo¬ 
ple from careers in the federal 
government, he said. 

He also struggles with post- 
traumatic stress disorder, mak¬ 
ing the uncertainty surrounding 
this shutdown harder to handle. 

“One of the biggest things for a 
veteran to be successful in the ci¬ 
vilian world is a stable job,” Shan¬ 
ley-Dillman said. “It adds more 
stress on someone that’s already 
stressed all of the time anyway.” 

Though his family is being 
forced to borrow money to pay 
bills, Shanley-Dillman said he’s 
in a better position than some 
of his fellow Forest Service em¬ 
ployees. He’s eking by, while oth¬ 
ers are “not keeping their heads 


above water,” he said. 

“It’s a daily struggle. They’re 
hurting really, really bad, and our 
vets, I think, are hurting a little 
more,” he said. “It’s disingenu¬ 
ous to want to serve your country, 
then your country falls out from 
beneath you.” 

During a bill-signing ceremony 
at the White House on Wednesday, 
Trump praised federal workers 
as “terrific patriots” and insisted 
they supported his decision to 
shut down the government to hold 
out for border wall funding. 

“So many of those people are 
saying, ‘It’s very hard for me. It’s 
very hard for my family. But Mr. 
President, you’re doing the right 
thing,” Trump claimed. 

That’s not true for Shanley-Dill¬ 
man or his coworkers, he said. 

“Wall or no wall, I don’t care,” 
Shanley-Dillman said. “Most 
of the folks I know don’t care if 
there’s a wall or not. Sure, yeah, 
we need more money for border 
security, but there are processes 
to do that instead of shutting 
down the government.” 

Ed Canales, an Army veteran 
who served during Desert Storm 
and retired from the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Prisons, also emphatical¬ 
ly disagreed with Trump on that 
point. 

Canales, 52, now works as a 
veteran liaison officer with the 
American Federation of Govern¬ 
ment Employees, a federal union. 
He represents veterans working 
in all Bureau of Prisons facilities 
west of the Mississippi River. 

“That is not true. That is very, 
very inaccurate,” Canales said of 
Trump’s claim that he has sup¬ 
port from furloughed workers. 
“There are probably half of the 
officers here who want the wall 
and half who don’t, but 100 per¬ 
cent do not want their checks held 
hostage because there’s a pissing 
contest between the president 
and Congress.” 

Army National Guard veteran 
Jose Lau, a corrections officer at 
the Federal Correctional Institu¬ 
tion in Dublin, Calif, is working 


without pay. Lau, 39, said many of 
his coworkers are veterans of the 
Iraq and Afghanistan wars, many 
of them with young families. 

“It’s the fear of the unknown 
that’s the biggest problem,” said 
Lau, who served in Iraq. “We 
have no idea how long it’s going 
to last for, how we’re going to 
make the next house payment or 
car payment. Regardless of our 
beliefs on if we want the wall or 
not, we don’t care, we want to get 
paid.” 

William Attig, an Army veteran 
who served in Iraq and a former 
union pipefitter, currently works 
as executive director of the Union 
Veterans Council in Washington. 
The council advocates for veter¬ 
ans in union jobs. 

Attig began receiving emails 
and calls the day after the shut¬ 
down began, and he’s since heard 
hundreds of stories from veter¬ 
ans either already financially 
struggling or worried they will be 
soon. 

“The words ‘stress,’ ‘anxiety,’ 
‘hopelessness,’ feeling betrayed 
— that’s what we’re hearing from 
our members,” he said. “Any poli¬ 
tician who says they’re proud of 
shutting down government should 
be ashamed of themselves. Any¬ 
one who brings politics into the 


fact that veterans are not able to 
pay their bills should be ashamed 
of themselves. This is not some¬ 
thing to be proud of or use as a 
tool.” 

Back in Lathrop, Calif, Canales 
said he’s received too many calls 
to handle alone and has brought 
on other union representatives to 
help answer the phones. 

He spent 27 years working for 
the Bureau of Prisons, but a shut¬ 
down has never felt as hopeless as 
this one, Canales said. 

“When veterans call, there’s 
nothing positive I can tell them,” 
he said. 

He’s referred three veterans to 
the Veterans Crisis Line, a VA-run 
hotline for servicemembers and 
veterans in crises. In one case, he 
told the veteran to call the crisis 
line while he drove to his home to 
make certain he was safe. 

“He said, ‘Dude, I can’t believe 
this is happening,’ and I told him, 
‘You have to hang in there,’ ” Ca¬ 
nales recalled Wednesday. “I 
don’t know what else to tell them. 
I pray every day I don’t get that 
phone call from any of my people 
that they lost a vet because of the 
hardships being brought upon 
them.” 

wentling.nikki(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Dems challenge Trump to lower drug prices 



J. Scott Applewhite/AP 


Rep. Elijah Cummings, D-Md., shown speaking at the Capitol in Washington on Jan. 4, is one of two 
members of Congress report^ly planning to introduce bills to reduce prescription drug costs. 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Challeng¬ 
ing the Trump administration 
on a top consumer issue, leading 
congressional liberals are unveil¬ 
ing a package of bills Thursday 
designed to radically reduce what 
Americans pay for prescription 
drugs by linking prices to lower 
costs in other countries. 

The legislation has little chance 
of becoming law under a divided 
government, but it could put Re¬ 
publicans on the defensive by 
echoing themes and ideas that 
President Donald Trump has em¬ 
braced at one time or another. The 
common denominator: Ameri¬ 
cans shouldn’t have to pay more 
for critical medications than con¬ 
sumers in other economically ad¬ 
vanced countries. 

The Trump administration has 
put forward its own plan for re¬ 
ducing drug prices, but industry 
analysts have seen little impact 
so far. 

Independent Sen. Bernie Sand¬ 
ers of Vermont and Democratic 
Rep. Elijah Cummings of Mary¬ 
land plan to introduce the three 
bills on Thursday, said their 
aides. Cummings chairs the 
House Oversight and Govern¬ 
ment Reform committee, which 
is expected to take a m^or role 
on drug pricing issues. 

A new idea in the package would 
open up generic competition to 
patent-protected U.S. brand- 
name drugs that are deemed “ex¬ 
cessively priced.’’ A second bill 
would allow Medicare to directly 
negotiate with drugmakers. The 
third bill would allow consumers 


to import lower-priced medica¬ 
tions from Canada. 

“It’s time to provide much- 
needed relief to the American 
people,’’ Cummings said in a 
statement. “No more talk. No 
more tweets. The American peo¬ 
ple want action.” 

“If the pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try will not end its greed ... then 
we will end it for them,” said 
Sanders. 

Under their proposals, the fed¬ 
eral Health and Human Services 
Department would get a mgjor 
new mission regulating drug 
prices. 

Trump as a presidential can¬ 


didate initially called for Medi¬ 
care to negotiate drug prices and 
favored allowing Americans to 
import lower-priced medications 
from abroad, something that 
many consumers already do even 
if it is not legal. 

But Medicare negotiation is 
a political nonstarter for most 
Republicans, who favor a free- 
market approach to the U.S. phar¬ 
maceutical industry and prize its 
capacity for innovation. 

As president. Trump has un¬ 
veiled a complex plan to lower 
drug costs, relying on dozens of 
regulatory actions. A key goal is 
to eliminate incentives for m^or 


actors like drugmakers, pharma¬ 
cy benefit managers and insurers 
to stifle competition at the ex¬ 
pense of consumers. Independent 
experts say the administration’s 
proposals would have an impact 
but they don’t limit the abil¬ 
ity of drug companies to set high 
prices. 

Time and again. Trump has 
complained that other countries 
where governments set drug 
prices are taking advantage of 
Americans. Indeed, one of his 
ideas would shift Medicare pay¬ 
ments for drugs administered in 
doctors’ offices to a level based on 
international prices. 


“We are taking aim at the 
global freeloading that forces 
American consumers to subsi¬ 
dize lower prices in foreign coun¬ 
tries through higher prices in our 
country,” the president said in 
unveiling that proposal shortly 
before last year’s congressional 
elections. 

Sanders and Cummings would 
go far beyond Trump. Their leg¬ 
islation would essentially apply to 
any U.S. patent-protected brand- 
name drug, whether or not gov¬ 
ernment programs are bearing 
the cost. By comparison, Trump’s 
international pricing proposal 
would not apply to retail pharma¬ 
cy drugs purchased by Medicare 
beneficiaries or to medications 
for privately insured people. 

Under the lawmakers’ plan, 
drugs deemed “excessively 
priced” by HHS could face ge¬ 
neric competition. A medication’s 
cost would be deemed “exces¬ 
sive” if its price in the U.S. is 
higher than the median, or mid¬ 
point, price in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and 
Japan. 

If the manufacturer is unwill¬ 
ing to cut its U.S. price, then the 
government could allow generic 
manufacturers to make a more 
affordable version of the medi¬ 
cation. Generic companies tak¬ 
ing on the task would have to 
pay “reasonable” royalties to the 
company holding the patent. 

The pharmaceutical industry 
is already adamantly opposed to 
Trump’s international pricing 
idea and is likely to fight the law¬ 
makers’ proposal even harder. 


Graham: Barr has ‘high opinion’ of Mueller 


Investor putting money into 
impeachment, not campaign 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The new 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee said attorney general 
nominee William Barr has confi¬ 
dence in special counsel Robert 
Mueller and will let him complete 
his Russia investigation. 

Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
said after meeting with Barr, who 
led the Justice Department under 
President George H.W. Bush, 
that Barr has a “high opinion” of 
Mueller. Barr was spending most 
of Wednesday on Capitol Hill, 
meeting senators on the commit¬ 
tee before his confirmation hear¬ 
ing next week. 

“He had absolutely no indi¬ 
cation he was going to tell Bob 
Mueller what to do or how to do 
it,” Graham said Wednesday. 

President Donald Trump 
pushed out Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions in November and made 
Sessions’ chief of staff, Matthew 
Whitaker, the acting attorney 
general before nominating Barr 
in December. 

Trump’s critics have expressed 
concern that Barr may try to cur¬ 
tail Mueller’s investigation, which 
Trump repeatedly has called a 


“hoax” and a “witch hunt.” Also, 
Barr wrote an unsolicited memo 
to the Justice Department last 
year critiquing Mueller’s investi¬ 
gation into whether the president 
had sought to obstruct justice 
by firing James Comey as FBI 
director. 

Graham said Barr also told him 
about his longtime relationship 
with Mueller. Barr and Mueller 
worked together when Barr was 
Bush’s attorney general from 
1991 to 1993 and Mueller over¬ 
saw the department’s criminal 
division. Graham said that the 
two men were “best friends,” that 
their wives attended Bible study 
together and that Mueller had 
attended the weddings of Barr’s 
children. 

“So his opinion of Mr. Mueller 
is very, very high in terms of eth¬ 
ics and character and profession¬ 
alism,” Graham said. 

Graham listed a number of 
questions that he had put to Barr. 

“I asked Mr. Barr directly, 
‘Do you think Mr. Mueller is on 
a witch hunt?’ He said no. ‘Do 
you think he would be fair to the 
president and the country as a 
whole?’ He said yes. ‘And do you 
see any reason for Mr. Mueller’s 
investigation to be stopped?’ He 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Attorney general nominee 
William Barr departs after 
a meeting on Capitol Hill in 
Washington. 

said no. ‘Do you see any reason 
for a termination based on cause?’ 
He said no. ‘Are you committed to 
making sure Mr. Mueller can fin¬ 
ish his job?’ ‘Yes.’” 

Graham said Barr said that 
if he were attorney general, he 
would “err on the side of trans¬ 
parency” when he eventually re¬ 
ceived Mueller’s report. 

The senator said Barr also told 
him that he has a high opinion 
of Rod Rosenstein, the current 
deputy attorney general who has 
so far overseen the Mueller inves¬ 
tigation and is expected to leave 
office if Barr is confirmed. 


By Thomas Beaumont 
AND Juana Summers 
Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa — Billion¬ 
aire investor and Democratic ac¬ 
tivist Tom Steyer said Wednesday 
that he will not run for the White 
House in 2020 and will instead 
focus on calling for President 
Donald Trump’s impeachment. 

Steyer, who has spent $50 mil¬ 
lion on his Need to Impeach cam¬ 
paign and announced plans to 
spend $40 million more this year, 
said at an event in Des Moines 
that “the impeachment question 
has reached an inflection point,” 
given that Democrats have taken 
majority control of the House. 

“I said last year that I’m willing 
to do whatever I can to protect our 
country from this reckless, law¬ 
less and dangerous president,” 
Steyer said. “Therefore, I will 
be dedicating 100 percent of my 
time, effort and resources work¬ 
ing for Mr. Trump’s impeach¬ 
ment and removal from office. I 
am not running for president at 
this time.” 

Steyer said his $40 million com¬ 
mitment for 2019 was designed 


to pressure the Democratic-con- 
trolled House to begin impeach¬ 
ment hearings and to persuade 
the party’s presidential contend¬ 
ers to support impeachment on 
their platform. 

The decision not to run comes 
as a surprise since Steyer had 
been traveling the country pro¬ 
moting the political platform he 
released after November’s mid¬ 
term elections. 

But Steyer, who chose the pre¬ 
mier presidential caucus state to 
make his announcement, likened 
his mission to seeking the presi¬ 
dency itself 

“Most people come to Iowa 
around this time to announce a 
campaign for the presidency,” he 
said. “I am proud to be here to 
announce that I will do whatever 
it takes for as long as it takes to 
remove a president.” 

Although Steyer’s call for im¬ 
peachment comes as House 
Democrats have taken the m^or- 
ity. House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
has said that the House shouldn’t 
move to impeach Trump with¬ 
out more facts and that the effort 
would be divisive. 

Steyer objected. 
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Physicians criticize state 
lawsuits over pelvic mesh 



Ted S. Warren/AP 


Dr. Jeffrey Clemons, a pelvic reconstructive surgeon, holds a 
sample of transvaginal mesh used to treat pelvic floor disorders and 
incontinence in women on Dec. 20 in Tacoma, Wash. 


By Gene Johnson 
Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Doctors who spe¬ 
cialize in female pelvic medicine 
say lawsuits by four states, includ¬ 
ing Washington and California, 
over products used to treat pelvic 
floor disorders and incontinence 
might scare patients away from 
the best treatment options — or 
maybe even push the products off 
the market. 

Sixty-three Washington sur¬ 
geons signed a letter to state At¬ 
torney General Bob Ferguson 
arguing his consumer protec¬ 
tion lawsuit against Johnson & 
Johnson and its Ethicon Inc. 
subsidiary is off-base. The law¬ 
suit says the companies failed to 
disclose risks associated with the 
products, but in their letter the 
doctors said they were never de¬ 
ceived and that the case is based 
on a misapprehension of how they 
assess dangers posed by medical 
procedures. 

“We have served on national 
and regional medical societies 


in women’s health,” wrote Dr. 
Jeffrey Clemons, a pelvic recon¬ 
structive surgeon in Tacoma. “It 
is astonishing to us that the AG 
is proceeding with this lawsuit 
without first availing themselves 
of the significant experience and 
expertise of this group.” 

Doctors in California are draft¬ 
ing a similar letter to Attorney 
General Xavier Becerra, and the 
president of the American Uro- 
gynecologic Society, which repre¬ 
sents 1,900 medical professionals, 
has issued a statement expressing 
some of the same concerns. 

At issue is “transvaginal mesh” 
— plastic mesh products that are 
implanted to correct a variety of 
pelvic floor disorders. 

They came on the U.S. market 
in the late 1990s to treat stress 
urinary incontinence — a con¬ 
dition triggered by physical ac¬ 
tivity like coughing, sneezing 
or running that is common and 
sometimes debilitating in women 
after childbirth. The treatment 
involves using a thin mesh strip, 
called a “mid-urethral sling,” 


to support the urethra, the tube 
that carries urine away from the 
bladder. 

The products were so success¬ 
ful — one of the most significant 
advances in women’s health in 
recent decades, the physicians 
said — that companies began de¬ 
veloping similar mesh products 
to treat another condition, called 
pelvic organ prolapse. 

In such cases, pelvic organs 
such as the uterus and bladder 
drop from their normal position 
due to muscle weakening. A sheet 
of mesh can be used to support 
the pelvic floor. 

However, treating pelvic organ 
prolapse with mesh proved prob¬ 
lematic after those products were 
introduced in 2004. They were 
more likely to bring serious com¬ 
plications, including permanent 
incontinence, severe discomfort 
and an inability to have sex. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration issued warnings in 
2008 and 2011, and companies 
pulled most of the transvaginal 
mesh products for organ prolapse 


from the market. 

Tens of thousands of women 
have filed liability claims against 
Johnson & Johnson and other 
companies, with some saying 
they knew nothing about the po¬ 
tential complications. 

“The purpose of our lawsuit is 
to require Johnson & Johnson to 
disclose to doctors and patients 
the serious risks associated with 
surgical mesh,” Ferguson said 
in an emailed statement. “John¬ 
son & Johnson knew about these 
risks for years and misrepresent¬ 
ed them for more than a decade, 
even as it sold thousands of these 


devices in Washington.” 

Washington’s lawsuit seeks 
fines for each alleged violation of 
the state’s Consumer Protection 
Act, an amount that could easily 
run into the millions. 

The attorney general’s office 
also wants to bar Ethicon from 
representing that its surgical 
mesh is superior to traditional 
treatments, such as repair using 
the patient’s tissue, and it says a 
key question is whether the pam¬ 
phlets could have deceived the 
least sophisticated surgeons, not 
the most sophisticated. 


Au pairs win $65.5M settlement 

By Colleen Slevin 
Associated Press 


From left, attorneys David Seligman, Nina DiSalvo and Alexander 
Hood, of Denver's Towards Justice, stand outside the organization’s 
office east of downtown Denver on Dec. 20. 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Judge frees Palestinian man 
from 2-year immigration hold 


DENVER—Young people from 
around the world who provided 
low-cost child care for American 
families will share in a proposed 
$65.5 million settlement of a law¬ 
suit brought by a dozen former au 
pairs against the companies that 
bring the workers to the U.S. 

Nearly 100,000 au pairs, mostly 
women, who worked in American 
homes over the past decade will 
be entitled to payment under the 
proposed settlement filed in Den¬ 
ver federal court Wednesday, a 
month before the case brought 
by a dozen former au pairs from 
Colombia, Australia, Germany, 
South Africa and Mexico was set 
to go to trial. 

They claimed 15 companies au¬ 
thorized to bring au pairs to the 
United States colluded to keep 
their wages low, ignoring over¬ 
time and state minimum wage 
laws and treating the federal 
minimum wage for au pairs as a 
maximum amount they can earn. 
In some cases, the lawsuit said, 
families pushed the limits of their 
duties, requiring au pairs to do 
things like feed backyard chick¬ 
ens, help families move and do 
gardening, and not allowing them 
to eat with the family. 

“This settlement, the hard- 
fought victory of our clients who 
fought for years on behalf of 
about 100,000 fellow au pairs, will 
be perhaps the largest settlement 
ever on behalf of minimum wage 
workers and will finally give au 
pairs the opportunity to seek 


higher wages and better work¬ 
ing conditions,” said David Selig¬ 
man, director of Denver-based 
Towards Justice, which filed the 
lawsuit in 2014. It was later liti¬ 
gated by New York-based firm 
Boies Schiller Flexner. 

Under the settlement, which 
still must be approved by a judge, 
the companies agreed to make 
sure au pairs are informed about 
their legal rights in the future, but 
they denied any wrongdoing. 

The program, overseen by 
the U.S. State Department, was 
launched as a cultural exchange 
program in 1986 as demand for 
child care grew. At first, there 
were only 3,000 participants as 
part of a pilot, but last year there 
were more than 20,000. The pro¬ 
gram occupies a gray area be¬ 
tween work and an international 
relations effort, and critics say 
that makes it ripe for abuse. 

The sponsors said they were 


just following regulations from 
the State Department — which 
last adjusted au pair pay to $195.75 
for a 45-hour work week in 2009 
after the federal minimum wage 
rose to $7.25. 

Their hourly wage has actually 
been $4.25 though. Families were 
told to deduct 40 percent of their 
pay to cover the room and board 
they’re required to provide the au 
pairs, a practice challenged by 
the lawsuit. 

Speaking ahead of the settle¬ 
ment, Alieza Durana, a senior 
policy analyst at New America 
who co-wrote the child care re¬ 
port, said she did not think the 
Denver case would have a big im¬ 
pact on the child care landscape 
in the United States since a rela¬ 
tively small number of families 
rely on au pairs and because so 
much of the child care market is 
unregulated — both in terms of 
pay and quality. 


By David Pitt 

Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa — A Pal¬ 
estinian man who was jailed in 
Iowa for two years while immi¬ 
gration authorities tried to se¬ 
cure permission to deport him 
has been released after a federal 
judge ruled he had been held for 
too long without a reasonable 
expectation of being repatriated 
soon. 

Advocates for immigrants’ 
rights say Hasan Salama Dibai 
Ghithan’s case is not unusual and 
that far too many immigrants 
awaiting deportation are jailed 
indefinitely because they don’t 
know how to navigate the U.S. 
legal system. 

“I haven’t seen the sun in two 
years,” Ghithan told The Associ¬ 
ated Press on Jan. 4, just hours 
after his release from the Pot¬ 
tawattamie County Jail. “Man, 
it was just a nightmare. A night¬ 
mare. I’m glad it’s kind of over 
now.” 

Ghithan, 33, was trying to 
renew his expired green card in 
Omaha, Neb., in January 2017, 
when U.S. Immigration and Cus¬ 
toms Enforcement agents discov¬ 
ered he had been convicted on a 
drug charge in Texas a year earli¬ 
er. They locked him up in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Months passed as Ghithan 
sought his release or deportation 
to a part of the world he hasn’t 
even visited in 14 years. He be¬ 
came so desperate in jail that he 
even offered to pay for his own 
flight. 


Complicating his departure, 
Ghithan can’t be flown directly 
to his homeland because the U.S. 
doesn’t recognize Palestine as a 
sovereign, independent state. Im¬ 
migration officials said they must 
first obtain permission from Is¬ 
rael, transport him to Jordan and 
get him permission to cross the 
Allenby Bridge from Jordan into 
the West Bank, although Jordan 
rescinded a memorandum of un¬ 
derstanding that allowed such 
crossings in September. Thus, the 
U.S. government has been unable 
to get the required permissions. 

Judy Rabinovitz, deputy direc¬ 
tor of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union’s Immigrant’s Rights 
Project, said she believes Ghi¬ 
than’s situation isn’t unusual. 

A report by U.S. Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement in¬ 
dicates a sharp increase in the 
arrest and deportation of im¬ 
migrants who have broken U.S. 
laws. More than 396,000 people 
were booked into ICE detention 
facilities during the fiscal year 
that ended in September, an in¬ 
crease of 22.5 percent from the 
previous year. More than 250,000 
immigrants were deported, and 
more than half of them were con¬ 
victed of a crime. 

Ghithan, who is staying with 
relatives in Omaha, is unsure 
about his future. His attorney has 
told him he likely won’t be de¬ 
ported if he avoids trouble. 

But the immigration officer 
supervising his release told him 
not to bother looking for a job be¬ 
cause he will be deported within 
a month or two. 
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Despite claims, 5G network yet to be reality 



By Mae Anderson 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — 5G E? 5G Plus? 5G Ul- 
trawideband? Will the real 5G please stand 
up? 

AT&T has drawn ridicule by relabeling 
the network used by some of its phones 
as “5G E” to signal that the next-genera¬ 
tion wireless network is here. Problem is, 
phones capable of connecting to 5G aren’t 
coming for another few months, and a na¬ 
tional 5G network won’t be deployed until 
2020 or 2021. 

But Verizon, which complained Tuesday 
about AT&T’s move, did something simi¬ 
lar when it launched a residential wireless 
service with the 5G moniker using its own 
proprietary technology. 

Although there are now industry stan¬ 
dards specifying exactly what 5G networks 
must meet, dubbed “5G NR,” there are 
still some grey areas, particularly when it 
comes to marketing. Carriers are using all 
tools at their disposal as they race to try to 
convince consumers they’ll be “first” with 
5G. 

A new generation of wireless network 
comes along every several years, so the 
stakes are high for carriers to establish 
their dominance. When it’s fully deployed, 
the “5G” network is expected to give mo¬ 
bile users faster speeds for video, self-driv¬ 
ing cars and connected devices at home as 
demand for these ramps up. 

IDC analyst Jason Leigh said labeling 
5G is a “battle between marketers and en¬ 
gineers” as they try to balance hype and 
reality. 

There’s a history of carriers being murky 


about network claims. AT&T, T-Mobile and 
Sprint started calling an enhanced 3G net¬ 
work 4G in the early 2010s. There’s more 
pushback this time because people are 
now more aware of what a next-generation 
network can do. 

AT&T said in December that it would 
offer a “5G Evolution” service to some of 
its newest Android phones in 400 markets. 
The “5G Evolution” service is essentially 


the existing 4G network with some added 
features that can boost speeds, technol¬ 
ogy similar to what Verizon and T-Mobile 
have also rolled out under different names. 
That’s separate from the standards-based 
5G network that AT&T and others are 
building. 

Bob O’Donnell, from Technalysis Re¬ 
search, said AT&T’s “5G E” network may 
be slightly faster than the current 4G ser¬ 


vice but it is more like “4.5G” than “5G.” 

“It’s not really 5G, and it’s very confus¬ 
ing to people,” he said. “I’m not very sure 
what the logic was, to be honest.” 

On Tuesday, Verizon launched a mar¬ 
keting offensive pushing back on the “5G 
E” label with full-page ads in The New 
York Times, The Wall Street Journal and 
elsewhere. 

“The potential to over-hype and under¬ 
deliver on the 5G promise is a temptation 
that the wireless industry must resist,” Ve¬ 
rizon chief technology officer Kyle Malady 
wrote in the ad. Malady also said Verizon 
wouldn’t “call our 4G network a 5G net¬ 
work if customers don’t experience a per¬ 
formance or capability upgrade that only 
5G can deliver.” 

Still, Verizon itself rolled out a 5G wire¬ 
less broadband service in four cities in Oc¬ 
tober using its own proprietary technology 
rather than industry-based standards. This 
residential service is meant to compete 
with cable rather than offer cellular con¬ 
nectivity outside the home. Verizon plans 
to update the equipment once standards- 
based devices are available, but there’s no 
timeline for that. 

Verizon spokesman Kevin King said 
comparing Verizon’s 5G service to AT&T’s 
move is a mistake because Verizon has 
been clear that it wasn’t using standards- 
compliant equipment right away. 

T-Mobile CEO John Legere, meanwhile, 
tweeted a tongue-in-cheek video show¬ 
ing T-Mobile’s LTE network symbol on a 
phone replaced with a piece of tape read¬ 
ing “9G.” 

AT&T declined to comment about the 
pushback. 


Comatose Ariz. woman who had 
baby is hospitalized, police say 


Fiat Chrysler will pay 
around $650M to settle 
emissions cheating case 


By Terry Tang 
Associated Press 

PHOENIX — An Arizona 
woman in a vegetative state who 
had a baby after she was sexually 
assaulted at a long-term care fa¬ 
cility is recovering at a hospital 
along with her child, authorities 
said Wednesday as they ramped 
up the search for a suspect in a 
case that’s made shockwaves. 

Commenting for the first time 
on the investigation since the 
Dec. 29 birth came to light, Phoe¬ 
nix police said they have not ruled 
out anyone and are still gathering 
DNA from all the facility’s male 
employees. 

“She was not in a position to 
give consent to any of this,” police 
spokesman Tommy Thompson 
said. “So if anyone can under¬ 
stand that, this was a helpless vic¬ 
tim who was sexually assaulted.” 

He didn’t release the conditions 
of the woman and her child, who 
will be taken in by his mother’s 
family. 

The case has drawn outcry 
from the governor to the San Car¬ 
los Apache tribe in southeastern 
Arizona, of which the 29-year-old 
victim is an enrolled member, 
and put the spotlight on the safety 
of group homes and facilities that 
care for those who are incapaci¬ 
tated or severely disabled. 


“Sadly, one of her caretakers 
was not to be trusted and took 
advantage of her. It is my hope 
that justice will be served,” tribal 
chairman Terry Rambler said. 

Some criticized authorities for 
not speaking out earlier or calling 
the case a sexual assault. 

Thompson said investigators ini¬ 
tially didn’t want to say anything 
that could cause a suspect to “go 
underground or go into hiding.” 

Hacienda Healthcare owns the 
care facility and said it welcomed 
DNA testing of its male workers. 
Authorities served a search war¬ 
rant Tuesday, a day after the pro¬ 
vider’s CEO resigned. 

“We will continue to cooperate 
with Phoenix police and all other 
investigative agencies to uncover 
the facts in this deeply disturbing, 
but unprecedented situation,” the 
company said in a statement. 

Thompson said police will get a 
court order if anyone declines to 
submit DNA. 

Local news website Azfam- 
ily.com first reported that the 
woman who was in a vegetative 
state for more than 10 years after 
a near-drowning had given birth 
on Dec. 29. 

Police were called that day on 
a report of a newborn in distress, 
Thompson said. It appears no 
staff knew about the pregnancy 
until the birth, he said, adding 


that anyone who knew but failed 
to report it could face charges. 

A lawyer for the woman’s fam¬ 
ily said they were outraged at the 
“neglect of their daughter” and 
asked for privacy. 

“The family would like me to 
convey that the baby boy has been 
born into a loving family and will 
be well cared for,” Phoenix at¬ 
torney John Micheaels said in a 
statement. 

The Hacienda facility serves 
infants, children and young adults 
who are “medically fragile” or 
have developmental disabilities, 
its website says. It has multiple 
complaints going back to 2013, 
most for emergency preparation 
or Medicaid eligibility, according 
to the state’s online complaint da¬ 
tabase for care facilities. 

But one complaint from De¬ 
cember 2013 alleges a staffer 
made inappropriate sexual com¬ 
ments about four patients two 
months earlier. Nobody relayed 
the incidents to an administrator. 
That employee was later fired. 

After the birth emerged, the 
Arizona Department of Health 
Services said new safety mea¬ 
sures have been implemented, in¬ 
cluding increased staff presence 
during any patient interaction, 
more monitoring of patient care 
areas and additional security 
measures involving visitors. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Fiat Chrys¬ 
ler will pay more than $650 mil¬ 
lion to settle allegations that it 
cheated on emissions tests involv¬ 
ing more than 104,000 Jeep SUVs 
and Ram pickup trucks, a person 
with the knowledge of the settle¬ 
ment told The Associated Press 
on Wednesday. 

The Italian-American automak¬ 
er will be required to pay around 
$311 million in fines to the federal 
government and California regu¬ 
lators, according to the person, 
who wasn’t authorized to discuss 
the settlement publicly and spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Under the deal, the company 
will also need to pay about $280 
million to compensate vehicle 
owners — resulting in payouts of 
about $2,800 per owner — as well 
as another $72 million to settle 
claims made by other states, the 
person said. 

Federal officials allege that the 
104,000 Jeep Grand Cherokees 
and Ram pickups, made between 
2014 and 2016, were equipped 
with diesel engines programmed 
to run pollution controls during 
lab tests that would turn off under 
certain conditions on the road. 

Fiat Chrysler will not admit 
wrongdoing as part of the civil 
settlement. The company has 


said its software met all legal re¬ 
quirements and it didn’t intend to 
break the law. An attorney for the 
company did not immediately re¬ 
spond to a call and email seeking 
comment Wednesday night. 

The settlement, which was ex¬ 
pected to be formally announced 
Thursday by the US. Justice De¬ 
partment and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, is the second 
between the US. government and 
an automaker over diesel emis- 
sions-cheating allegations. 

In 2016, Volkswagen pleaded 
guilty to criminal charges and 
agreed to pay a $2.8 billion pen¬ 
alty to settle government law¬ 
suits. The company also agreed 
to buy back some vehicles, repair 
others, pay to mitigate environ¬ 
mental harm and settle lawsuits 
for a cost of more than $30 bil¬ 
lion. About 500,000 VW vehicles 
were involved in the US. cheat¬ 
ing scandal. 

The Justice Department also 
opened a criminal investigation 
into Fiat Chrysler’s conduct, and 
several state attorneys general 
also were investigating. 

In last year’s third quarter. 
Fiat Chrysler, also known as 
FCA, took an $810 million charge 
to deal with possible US. diesel 
emissions settlement costs, cut¬ 
ting into the company’s profits. 
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Virtual reality's buzz fades at CES 2019 



John Locher/AP 

People use Oculus VR headsets at the Panasonic booth at CES International in Las Vegas on Tuesday. 


By Mae Anderson 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK—Just a few years 
ago, virtual reality was poised to 
take over the world. After decades 
of near misses, the revolution 
finally seemed imminent, with 
slick consumer headsets about 
to hit the market and industries 
from gaming and entertainment 
to social media ready to hop on 
the bandwagon. 

But the buzz over VR has faded 
to a whisper. At the CES 2019 tech 
show in Las Vegas, Facebook’s 
Oculus unit isn’t holding any 
glitzy press events, just closed- 
door demos for its upcoming 
Oculus Quest, a $399 untethered 
headset due out in the spring. 

Other VR companies are simi¬ 
larly subdued. HTC announced 
two new headsets — one with only 
sketchy details — while Sony has 
some kiosks for its $300 PlaySta¬ 
tion VR set in the main hall. 

It’s a world away from the scene 
a few years ago when VR products 
from Samsung, Oculus, HTC and 
Sony seemed omnipresent and 
unstoppable at CES. These days, 
VR is mostly a niche product for 
gaming and business training, 
held back by expensive, clunky 
headsets, a paucity of interesting 
software and other technological 
shortcomings. 

“VR hasn’t escaped the early 
adopter, gamer-oriented seg¬ 
ment,” said Forrester analyst 
J.P. Gownder — himself an early 


adopter who chafed in 2016 at 
delays in shipping Facebook’s 
then-groundbreaking Oculus 
Rift system. Gownder said many 
existing VR setups are still too 
hard to use; even simpler mobile 
systems like Samsung’s Gear VR, 
he said, don’t offer “a clear reason 
for the average nongamer to get 


involved.” 

VR proponents are still dream¬ 
ing big, although the challenges 
remain formidable. Shipments of 
VR headsets rose 8 percent in the 
third quarter compared with the 
previous year, to 1.9 million units, 
according to data research firm 
International Data Corp. — an 


uptick that followed four consecu¬ 
tive quarters of decline. Nearly a 
quarter of a million units of Face¬ 
book’s Oculus Go and Xiaomi’s 
Mi VR — the same stand-alone 
VR headset, sold under different 
names in different markets — 
shipped worldwide in the quarter, 
IDC said. 


Those still aren’t huge num¬ 
bers for a technology that seemed 
to hold such promise in 2012 
when early demonstrations of the 
Oculus Rift wowed audiences. 
Despite large sums plowed into 
the field by Facebook, Sony, Sam¬ 
sung, Microsoft and Google, VR 
hasn’t yet made much of a dent in 
the real world. 

Some of the biggest consum¬ 
er complaints involve expense, 
laggy or glitchy graphics and the 
fact that many systems still tether 
the headsets to gaming consoles 
or PCs. 

“Technology is still what’s hold¬ 
ing VR back,” said eMarketer an¬ 
alyst Victoria Petrock. 

Upcoming stand-alone head¬ 
sets like the Oculus Quest could 
solve some of those problems. 

More alarming, though, VR 
still suffers from a lack of hit 
software. Many m^or game pub¬ 
lishers have largely avoided the 
field so far, and venture funding 
for VR software development has 
nosedived this year. 

SuperData, a digital games and 
VR market research company 
owned by Nielsen Holdings, es¬ 
timates that consumer VR soft¬ 
ware investments dropped by a 
stunning 59 percent in 2018. 

There’s one other problem: VR 
isn’t very social, Petrock said. 
There’s no easy way to share the 
experience with others on social 
media or within the games them¬ 
selves, making a VR experience 
less likely to go viral. 


Makers of women’s ‘massager’ claim sexism at the CES gadget show 



The Breadbot automatic bread-baking machine is on display at 
the Wilkinson Baking Co. booth during CES Unveiled at CES 
International in Las VegasI on Sunday. 


SOMA 

innofit 


John Locher/AP 




The Soma Innofit bra is displayed at CES International on Tuesday. 


By Matt O’Brien 
AND Joseph Pisani 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — The CES 2019 
gadget show is revving up in Las 
Vegas. Here are the latest find¬ 
ings and observations from As¬ 
sociated Press reporters on the 
ground. 

Eye of the beholder? The mak¬ 
ers of a robotic “personal massag¬ 
er” for women won a prestigious 
CES award. Then organizers took 
it away. 

Its maker, the startup Lora Di- 
Carlo, was also banned from ex¬ 
hibiting on the show floor (though 
it’s in Las Vegas at a separate 
media event). 

The show’s organizer, the Con¬ 
sumer Technology Association, 
said in an email to Lora DiCarlo 
that it reserved the right to dis¬ 
qualify any entry “deemed by 
CTA in their sole discretion to be 
immoral, obscene, indecent, pro¬ 
fane or not in keeping with CTA’s 
image.” 

An independent panel of judges 
had selected Lora DiCarlo’s Ose 
vibrator last fall to win a CES 
2019 Innovation Honoree Award 
in the robotics and drone catego¬ 
ry. Gary Shapiro, CTA’s president 
and CEO, apologized in a sepa¬ 
rate letter and said the company 
should have been told it’s “ineli¬ 
gible for entry.” 

CTA declined to provide fur¬ 
ther comment to The Associated 
Press on why the product was 


ineligible. 

Ose’s makers say it’s sexism, 
noting that “a literal sex doll for 
men launched on the floor at CES 
in 2018” and virtual reality porn 
company Naughty America has 
exhibited there for years. Naugh¬ 
ty America spokesman Jack Lon¬ 
don said the company “has run 
into no issues allowing adult con¬ 
tent to be shown at CES.” 

Lora Haddock, the CEO of Lora 
DiCarlo, said that makes for a 
double standard at the tech show 
already under fire for not includ¬ 
ing enough women. 

“While there are sex and sexual 
health products at CES, it seems 
that CES/CTA administration 
applies the rules differently for 
companies and products based on 


the gender of their customers,” 
she wrote in a letter to CTA. 

Fresh bread, no baker. That 
smell wafting through the CES 
show? Freshly baked bread. 

Wilkinson Baking Co. unveiled 
a 22-square-foot machine that 
can bake 10 loaves of bread every 
hour — no baker needed. But a 
human is needed to dump the in¬ 
gredients into the machine, which 
then mixes them, forms the dough 
and starts baking. 

Someone also needs to slice 
the bread, although the company 
says it’s working on a way for the 
machines to do that too. 

The BreadBot, as it’s called, is 
being pitched to supermarkets 
as a way to deliver fresh bread 
to shoppers who are increasingly 


worried about the ingredients in 
their foods. 

The machine is covered in glass, 
so customers can watch bread get 
made. They then select the loaf 
they want on a touch screen, sort 
of like a vending machine. 

Three local supermarkets are 
already testing it. The company 
says a couple of big chains have 
agreed to try it out soon, but it 
won’t say which. 

Smart bra. An underwear com¬ 
pany is pitching a solution to an 
age-old problem for women: find¬ 
ing a bra that actually fits. 

In the past, women could get 
help from an expert human in 
finding their right size. A simple 
measuring tape wouldn’t do, as it 
doesn’t reflect other factors such 


as the shape of a woman’s breasts. 
But those old-school “bra fitters” 
are hard to find these days. 

To address that, a company 
called Soma has added some cir¬ 
cuits to a brassiere and connected 
it to an app. 

The Soma Innofit has four lines 
of circuitry hooked up to a circuit 
board in the back, which then 
connects to an app via Bluetooth. 
The smart $59 bra then recom¬ 
mends a bra — from Soma’s line, 
of course. 

The smart bra isn’t meant for 
regular wearing, though it could 
be used again if sizes change be¬ 
cause of pregnancy or other fac¬ 
tors. The company says people 
who don’t want to buy one can use 
it at a Soma store. 
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Gauging pain 

Scientists seek ways to determine a real 
measure of the ache patients are feeling 



Photos by Manuel Balce Ceneta/AP 


Clinical Research Assistant Kevin Jackson uses AlgometRx Platform Technology on Sarah Taylor’s eyes 
to measure her degree of pain at the Children’s National Medical Center in Washingrton last month. 


By Lauran Neergaard 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Is the pain 
stabbing or burning? On a scale 
from 1 to 10, is it a 6 or an 8? 

Over and over, Sarah Taylor, 17, 
struggled to make doctors under¬ 
stand her sometimes debilitating 
levels of pain, first from joint¬ 
damaging childhood arthritis and 
then from fibromyalgia. 

“It’s really hard when people 
can’t see how much pain you’re 
in, because they have to take your 
word on it and sometimes they 
don’t quite believe you,” she said. 

Now scientists are peeking into 
Sarah’s eyes to track how her pu¬ 
pils react when she’s hurting and 
when she’s not — part of a quest 
to develop the first objective way 
to measure pain. 

“If we can’t measure pain, we 
can’t fix it,” said Dr. Julia Finkel, 
a pediatric anesthesiologist at 
Children’s National Medical Cen¬ 
ter in Washington who invented 
the experimental eye-tracking 
device. 

At just about every doctor’s visit 
you’ll get your temperature, heart 
rate and blood pressure mea¬ 
sured. But there’s no stethoscope 
for pain. Patients must convey 
how bad it is using that 10-point 


scale or emoji-style charts that 
show faces turning from smiles 
to frowns. 

That’s problematic for lots of 
reasons. Doctors and nurses have 
to guess at babies’ pain by their 
cries and squirms, for example. 
The aching that one person rates 
a 7 might be a 4 to someone who’s 
more used to serious pain or ge¬ 
netically more tolerant. Patient- 
to-patient variability makes it 
hard to test if potential new pain¬ 
killers really work. 

Nor do self-ratings determine 
what kind of pain someone has 
— one reason for trial-and-error 
treatment. Are opioids neces¬ 
sary? Or is the pain, like Sarah’s, 
better suited to nerve-targeting 
medicines? 

“It’s very frustrating to be in 
pain and you have to wait like six 
weeks, two months, to see if the 
drug’s working,” said Sarah, who 
uses a combination of medica¬ 
tions, acupuncture and lots of ex¬ 
ercise to counter her pain. 

The National Institutes of 
Health is pushing for develop¬ 
ment of what its director. Dr. 
Francis Collins, has called a 
“pain-o-meter.” Spurred by the 
opioid crisis, the goal isn’t just to 
signal how much pain someone’s 
in. It’s also to determine what 


kind it is and what drug might be 
the most effective. 

“We’re not creating a lie de¬ 
tector for pain,” stressed David 
Thomas, of NIH’s National Insti¬ 
tute on Drug Abuse, who oversees 
the research. “We do not want to 
lose the patient voice.” 

Around the country, NIH-fund- 
ed scientists have begun studies 
of brain scans, pupil reactions 
and other possible markers of 
pain in hopes of finally “seeing” 
the ouch so they can better treat 
it. It’s early stage research, and 
it’s not clear how soon any of the 
attempts might pan out. 

“There won’t be a single signa¬ 
ture of pain,” Thomas predicted. 
“My vision is that someday we’ll 
pull these different metrics to¬ 
gether for something of a finger¬ 
print of pain.” 

NIH estimates 25 million peo¬ 
ple in the U.S. experience daily 
pain. Most days Sarah is one of 
them. Now living in Potomac, 
Md., she was a toddler in her na¬ 
tive Australia when the swollen, 
aching joints of juvenile arthritis 
appeared. She’s had migraines 
and spinal inflammation. Then, 
two years ago, the bodywide pain 
of fibromyalgia struck; a flare-up 
last winter hospitalized her for 
two weeks. 

One recent morning, Sarah 
climbed onto an acupuncture 


table at Children’s National, rated 
that day’s pain a not-too-bad 3, 
and opened her eyes wide for the 
experimental pain test. 

“There’ll be a flash of light for 
10 seconds. All you have to do 
is try not to blink,” researcher 
Kevin Jackson told Sarah as he 
lined up the pupil-tracking de¬ 
vice, mounted on a smartphone. 

The eyes offer a window to pain 
centers in the brain, said Finkel, 
who directs pain research at Chil¬ 
dren’s Sheikh Zayed Institute for 
Pediatric Surgical Innovation. 

How? Some pain-sensing 
nerves transmit “ouch” signals to 
the brain along pathways that also 
alter muscles of the pupils as they 
react to different stimuli. Finkel’s 
device tracks pupillary reactions 
to light or to nonpainful stimula¬ 
tion of certain nerve fibers, aim¬ 
ing to link different patterns to 
different intensities and types of 
pain. 

Consider the shooting hip and 
leg pain of sciatica. “Everyone 
knows someone who’s been start¬ 
ed on oxycodone for their sciatic 
nerve pain. And they’ll tell you 
that they feel it — it still hurts 
— and they just don’t care,” Fin¬ 
kel said. 

What’s going on? An opioid like 
oxycodone brings some relief by 
dulling the perception of pain but 
not its transmission — while a dif¬ 


ferent kind of drug might block 
the pain by targeting the culprit 
nerve fiber, she said. 

Certain medications also can 
be detected by other changes 
in a resting pupil, she said. Last 
month the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration announced it would 
help AlgometRx, a biotech com¬ 
pany Finkel founded, speed de¬ 
velopment of the device as a rapid 
drug screen. 

Looking deeper than the eyes, 
scientists at Harvard and Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital found 
MRI scans revealed patterns of 
inflammation in the brain that 
identified either fibromyalgia or 
chronic back pain. 

Other researchers have found 
changes in brain activity—where 
different areas “light up” on 
scans — that signal certain types 
of pain. Still others are using elec¬ 
trodes on the scalp to measure 
pain through brain waves. 

Ultimately, NIH wants to un¬ 
cover biological markers that 
explain why some people recover 
from acute pain while others de¬ 
velop hard-to-treat chronic pain. 

“Your brain changes with pain,” 
Thomas said. “A zero-to-10 scale 
or a happy-face scale doesn’t cap¬ 
ture anywhere near the totality of 
the pain experience.” 



Julia Finkel, associate chief of anesthesiology at Children’s National 
Medical Center, talks to Taylor. 


Association issues warning against ‘masculinity ideology’ 


By Jessica Schladebeck 
New York Daily News 

The American Psychological 
Association has issued its first 
official warning against toxic 
masculinity. 

The new “Guidelines for the 
Psychological Practice with Boys 
and Men,” marks the first-ever 
report published by the associa¬ 
tion aimed at helping practitio¬ 
ners care for their male patients 
“despite social forces that can 
harm mental health.” 

Citing more than 40 years of 
research, the APA warns against 
the “masculinity ideology,” which 


it defines as “a particular constel¬ 
lation of standards that have held 
sway over large segments of the 
population, including anti-femi¬ 
ninity, achievement, eschewal of 
the appearance of weakness, and 
adventure risk and violence.” 

“Traditional masculinity ide¬ 
ology has been shown to limit 
males’ psychological develop¬ 
ment, constrain their behavior, 
result in gender role strain and 
gender role conflict and nega¬ 
tively influence mental health 
and physical health,” according 
to the 36-page report, featured 
in January’s issue of Monitor on 
Psychology. 


Conforming to the norms of the 
“masculinity ideology” can re¬ 
sult in suppressing emotions and 
masking distress in young boys 
as well more risk-taking and ag¬ 
gressive behavior and a lack of 
willingness to seek out help. The 
report additionally contends that 
can lead to traits like homophobia 
and pave the way for sexual ha¬ 
rassment, bullying and violence 
against others and themselves. 

The APA also invoked a series 
of sobering statistics to emphasize 
that “traditional masculinity — 
marked by stoicism, competitive¬ 
ness, dominance and aggression 
— is, on the whole, harmful.” 


For example, despite being four 
times more likely to die of suicide 
than women, men are signifi¬ 
cantly less likely to be diagnosed 
with internalizing disorders be¬ 
cause they don’t “conform to tra¬ 
ditional stereotypes about men’s 
emotionality.” Men in the United 
States also commit an estimated 
90 percent more homicides than 
women and are also much more 
likely to be arrested for domestic 
violence. 

Despite its warnings, the APA 
also encouraged men to embrace 
the positive aspects of traditional 
masculinity, like leadership and 
courage. 


“Though men benefit from pa¬ 
triarchy, they are also impinged 
upon by patriarchy,” said Ronald 
F. Levant, a professor emeritus of 
psychology at the University of 
Akron and co-editor of the APA 
volume “The Psychology of Men 
and Masculinities.” 

“Guidelines for the Psychologi¬ 
cal Practice with Boys and Men” 
additionally calls on those treat¬ 
ing male patients to recognize 
their own bias and urges them 
to address how “power privilege 
and sexism work, both by confer¬ 
ring benefits to men and by trap¬ 
ping them in their narrow roles.” 
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Pompeo: US 'stands firmly with Egypt’ 

Secretary seeks to reassure Arab allies, bashes Iran in 3rd stop of Mideast tour 


By Matthew Lee 
Associated Press 

CAIRO — U.S. Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo held talks 
with Egyptian leaders in Cairo on 
Thursday as he continued a nine- 
nation Mideast tour aimed at 
reassuring America’s Arab part¬ 
ners that the Trump administra¬ 
tion is not walking away from the 
region and will maintain pres¬ 
sure on Iran. 

Amid confusion and concern 
over plans to withdraw U.S. forc¬ 
es from Syria, Pompeo met with 
Egyptian President Abdel-Fat- 
tah el-Sissi and Foreign Minister 
Sameh Shoukry to discuss secu¬ 
rity and economic cooperation. 
He was later to deliver a speech 
on the administration’s broader 
Mideast objectives focused on 
combating threats from Iran. 

Pompeo said on Twitter that his 
meeting with el-Sissi had been 


“productive.” He added that “the 
U.S. stands firmly with Egypt in 
its commitments to protecting re¬ 
ligious freedom and in the fight 
against terrorism that threatens 
all of our friends in the Middle 
East.” 

At a brief news conference with 
Shoukry, Pompeo said “the Unit¬ 
ed States will remain a steadfast 
partner in the region for Egypt 
and others” while also urging the 
countries of the region to recog¬ 
nize and fight back against Ira¬ 
nian aggression. He termed Iran 
the “greatest threat of all in the 
Middle East.” 

President Donald Trump has 
boasted of his close relationship 
with el-Sissi, a former general 
who has been criticized for his 
human rights record and demo¬ 
cratic shortcomings. The Trump 
administration has resumed 
weapons sales to Egypt that had 
been suspended over human 


rights concerns, including the 
jailing of several American citi¬ 
zens on what U.S. officials say are 
false charges. 

Pompeo said he discussed 
human rights with el-Sissi and 
Shoukry and reminded them that 
“open and honest public debates 
are a hallmark of a thriving so¬ 
ciety.” He said he discussed a 
“panoply” of rights concerns, in¬ 
cluding the detention of political 
prisoners but gave no specifics. 

Shortly before Pompeo ar¬ 
rived, the State Department 
noted improvements in the 
country’s human rights record. 
In a two-page fact sheet it said 
Washington welcomed the recent 
acquittal of employees of Ameri¬ 
can civil society groups who had 
been “wrongly convicted of im¬ 
properly operating in Egypt” and 
said the U.S. supports el-Sissi’s 
pledges “to amend Egyptian law 
to prevent future miscarriages of 


justice.” 

On Wednesday, however, an 
Egyptian court sentenced a lead¬ 
ing activist behind the country’s 
2011 uprising to 15 years in pris¬ 
on after convicting him of taking 
part in clashes between protest¬ 
ers and security forces later that 
year. 

The statement went on to laud 
Egypt for its “vital role” in re¬ 
gional security and stability and 
praised el-Sissi for being “a stead¬ 
fast partner in the anti-terror 
fight and a courageous voice in 
denouncing the radical Islamist 
ideology that fuels it.” 

In his speech at the American 
University of Cairo, titled “A 
Force for Good: America’s Re¬ 
invigorated Role in the Middle 
East,” Pompeo was to extol the 
Trump administration’s actions 
in the region, including taking on 
Islamic State in Iraq and Syria 
and imposing tough new sanc- 









Andrew Caballero-Reynolds, Pool/AP 


Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
said he had a productive 
meeting with Egyptian President 
Abdel-Fattah el-Sissi, above, 
Thursday. 

tions on Iran. 

Pompeo arrived in Egypt after 
stops in Jordan and Iraq where he 
sought to assure leaders about the 
Syria withdrawal. From Egypt, 
Pompeo will travel to the Gulf 
Arab states of Bahrain, United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, Oman and Kuwait to press 
the case. 


Israel takes hard 
stance against 
Bedouin polygamy 



Heavy snow persists in Europe 

A snowplow cleans a street Thursday in Berchtesgaden, southern Germany, after lai^e parts of southern 
Germany and Austria were hit again by heavy snowfall. At least 16 people have died in weather-related 
incidents in Europe over the past week, and more bad weather is forecast in the days to come. 


Climate change stings? Jellyfish ‘epidemic’ 
in Australia forces closure of some beaches 


The Washington Post 

MELBOURNE, Australia — 
Authorities in Queensland, Aus¬ 
tralia, were forced to close beaches 
across the region last weekend 
amid what local officials said was 
a jellyfish “epidemic.” More than 
13,000 stings were recorded in 
Queensland alone last week, with 
more than 2,500 people seeking 
treatment over the weekend, ac¬ 
cording to rescue organizations. 

While the majority of those 
stings are not life-threatening and 
were caused by so-called bluebot¬ 
tle colonies, researchers say that 


the number of more serious inju¬ 
ries from less common jellyfish is 
also at above average levels. 

Some researchers also say this 
jellyfish infestation could be due 
to climate change. 

“Unlike other species, jellyfish 
are stimulated by just about any 
change to the ecosystem. So, it’s 
reasonable to say that the jellyfish 
might potentially be responding to 
the warmer-than-usual weather,” 
said marine life researcher Lisa 
Gershwin, who works with Aus¬ 
tralia’s national science agency. 

While researchers are still ex¬ 
amining how much recent heat 


waves may have contributed to 
the current jellyfish bloom off 
Australia’s coasts, they can al¬ 
ready say with certainty how they 
got to the beaches: strong and 
unusual winds pushing toward 
Queensland. 

While some scientists have 
been more careful about link¬ 
ing climate change and jellyfish 
blooms, given a lack of long-term 
data, most researchers agree 
that jellyfish populations respond 
positively to a number of human- 
induced changes, including pol¬ 
lution, overfishing and warmer 
water. 


By Isabel Debre 
Associated Press 

LAKIYA, Israel — On Hadra 
al-Faqira’s wedding anniversary, 
just weeks after she gave birth to 
a daughter, her husband walked 
out and took a second wife. 

She hasn’t seen him since he 
moved down the road in their 
dusty Bedouin town and started 
a new family, with seven more 
children. 

“I can’t bear the thought of 
her,” al-Faqira said of the second 
wife. “He destroyed my house¬ 
hold when he started another.” 

Although Israel outlawed po¬ 
lygamy decades ago, it’s wide¬ 
spread in the impoverished 
Bedouin sector. 

Israel is now trying to end the 
old custom, for the first time 
prosecuting suspected Bedouin 
polygamists. But many Bedouins, 
who complain of systematic ne¬ 
glect and discrimination by suc¬ 
cessive Israeli governments, see 
only a ploy to curb their popula¬ 
tion growth and criminalize their 
community members. 

More than a dozen indictments 
have been issued, and in Novem¬ 
ber the first conviction for polyg¬ 
amy was handed down. 

The Israeli Justice Ministry’s 
director general, Emi Palmor, 
who spearheads the campaign, 
says she’s determined to enforce 
the law but is trying to do so 
with input from the community. 
She said she has spent two years 
researching the issue and dis¬ 
cussing solutions with Bedouin 
activists. 


“The Bedouin community is the 
only place in this country where 
polygamy is legitimate, out loud, 
exposed, and no one is ashamed,” 
she said. “It’s a delicate issue, but 
it has to end.” 

Critics of the campaign, includ¬ 
ing Bedouin women opposed to 
polygamy, mistrust the govern¬ 
ment’s motives and the timing of 
the campaign. 

“It’s simple: Polygamy means 
more Bedouin children, and that 
means more demographic con¬ 
cerns from a Zionist perspective,” 
said human rights lawyer Rawia 
Aburabia. 

The Bedouins, descendants of 
nomadic tribes, are part of Isra¬ 
el’s Arab minority of 1.8 million, 
or about 20 percent of Israel’s 
population. Some 240,000 live in 
Israel’s Negev Desert, many in 
makeshift encampments. 

Most Bedouins fled or were 
forced out of what is now Israel 
during the 1948 Mideast war over 
Israel’s creation. 

Around 20 to 30 percent of Bed¬ 
ouin men practice polygamy, ac¬ 
cording to government figures, 
with the rate climbing as high as 
60 percent in some villages. 

Al-Faqira, 47, was married off 
by her family at age 16. After 
eight years and four children to¬ 
gether, her husband left her, say¬ 
ing his family preferred he take 
a younger, wealthier wife. For the 
past decade, he has refused to see 
her or their children, now in their 
20s, claiming they are “no longer 
his business,” she said. 
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Drone strikes 
Yemeni military 
parade, killing 6 



Jerome Delay/AP 


Supporters of opposition presidential candidate Felix Tshisekedi celebrate his victory in Congo's election 
at his headquarters in Kinshasa on Thursday. 

Fraud alleged in Congo election 


By Ahmed Al-Haj 

Associated Press 

SANAA, Yemen — A bomb¬ 
laden drone launched by Yemen’s 
Shiite rebels exploded over a 
military parade for the Saudi-led 
coalition and its allies on Thurs¬ 
day near the southern port city of 
Aden, killing at least six people in 
a brazen attack that threatened 
U.N.-brokered peace efforts to 
end the yearslong war tearing at 
the Arab world’s poorest nation. 

The attack at the Al-Anad Air 
Base, where American special 
forces once led their fight against 
Yemen’s al-Qaida branch, target¬ 
ed high-ranking military officials 
in Yemen’s internationally recog¬ 
nized government with what the 
rebel Houthis described as a new 
version of one of their drones. 

The attack also raised new 
questions about Iran’s alleged 
role in arming the Houthis with 
drone and ballistic missile tech¬ 
nology, something long denied by 
Tehran despite researchers and 
U.N. experts linking the Yemeni 
rebel weapons to the Islamic 
Republic. 

“Once again this proves that 
the Houthi criminal militias are 
not ready for peace and that they 
are exploiting truces in order 
for deployment and reinforce¬ 
ments,” said Information Min¬ 
ister Moammar al-Eryani, who 
said two senior military officials 
were wounded in the attack. 

“This is time for the interna¬ 
tional community to stand by the 
legitimate government and force 
the militias to give up their weap¬ 
ons and pull out of the cities,” he 
added. 

The Houthis immediately 
claimed the attack through their 
al-Masirah satellite news chan¬ 
nel, saying the attack targeted 
“invaders and mercenaries” at 
the base in the southern province 
of Lahj, leaving “dozens of dead 
and wounded.” 

Yemeni officials said that 
among the wounded were Mo¬ 


hammad Saleh Tamah, head of 
Yemen’s Intelligence Service; 
senior military commander Mo¬ 
hammad Jawas; and Lahj gover¬ 
nor Ahmed al-Turki, adding that 
authorities were still searching 
for wounded among the rubble. 
The officials spoke on condition 
of anonymity as they were not au¬ 
thorized to talk to reporters. 

Local reporter Nabil al-Qaiti 
was attending the ceremony and 
standing in front of the stage 
when he saw a drone approach at 
a height of about 80 feet in the air 
minutes after the parade started. 
Army spokesman Mohammed 
al-Naqib was delivering a speech 
from a podium when the drone 
exploded. 

“It was a very strong explosion 
and we could feel the pressure,” 
al-Qaiti said, adding that two of 
the people standing next to him 
— a soldier and another journal¬ 
ist — were wounded. 

“The drone was packed with 
explosives,” he said. 

Some 8,000 soldiers had been 
taking part in the parade, as well 
as two governors and a large num¬ 
ber of top military commanders 
including the chief of staff Ini¬ 
tial reports said six troops were 
killed. 

The use of drones raised new 
concerns over Iran’s influence in 
the conflict. Officials in the Saudi- 
led coalition have shown journal¬ 
ists a series of drones they said 
showed a growing sophistication 
by the Houthis, starting first with 
plastic foam models that could be 
built by hobby kit to one captured 
in April that closely resembled an 
Iran-made drone. 

Houthi media quoted its mili¬ 
tary describing the drone as 
a new variant of its Qasef, or 
“Striker,” drone. The drone, a 
Qasef-2K, has been designed to 
explode from a height of about 65 
feet in the air and rain shrapnel 
down on its target, according to 
the Houthis. 


By Mathilde Boussion 

Associated Press 

KINSHASA, Congo — Sup¬ 
porters of surprise Congo 
presidential winner Felix Tsh¬ 
isekedi celebrated in the capital 
on Thursday, while rival opposi¬ 
tion candidate Martin Fayulu de¬ 
nounced the result as fraud after 
the long-delayed election marred 
by irregularities. 

“Today I am happy,” Tshiseke¬ 
di told supporters. “Happy for the 
people of Congo. Everyone is cel¬ 
ebrating that there is peace. No 
one could imagine the scenario 
where an opposition candidate 
could be victorious!” 

Fayulu alleged the results had 
been rigged, saying outgoing 
President Joseph Kabila made a 
backroom deal with Tshisekedi. 
Kabila appears to have negoti¬ 
ated with Tshisekedi to prevent 
anti-corruption crusader Fayulu 
from winning, diplomats and ob¬ 
servers said. 

Now Congo and the world 
face the uncomfortable choice 
of accepting what could be the 
country’s first peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic transfer of power or raising 
a protest that could lead to more 
violence in the long-turbulent 
nation. 

Many were waiting for a state¬ 
ment from the powerful Catholic 
church, which has said its 40,000 
observers in all polling stations 


found a clear 
winner. 

Several 
diplomats 
briefed on 
the mat¬ 
ter told The 
Associated 
Press that 
the church’s 
figures 

Tshisekedi showed that 
Fayulu won 
a landslide majority. Two diplo¬ 
mats also said all m^or observa¬ 
tion missions, including those of 
the African Union and the South¬ 
ern African Development Com¬ 
munity, showed similar results. 
The diplomats spoke on condition 
of anonymity because they were 
not authorized to speak to the 
press. 

Tshisekedi, who received 38 
percent of the vote, according to 
the electoral commission’s re¬ 
sults, had not been widely consid¬ 
ered the leading candidate and 
is relatively untested. Long in 
the shadow of his father, the late 
opposition leader Etienne, Tsh¬ 
isekedi startled Congo last year 
by breaking away from the uni¬ 
fied opposition candidate, Fayulu, 
to stand on his own. 

Fayulu quickly called the an¬ 
nounced election results “rigged, 
fabricated and invented” and said 
they do “not reflect the truth of 
the ballots.” He called on the 


Congolese people to “rise as one 
man to protect victory.” 

Fayulu, a former Exxon man¬ 
ager and Kinshasa lawmaker, 
received 34 percent of the vote in 
the official results. 

Fayulu urged the Catholic 
Church, which has long pressed 
for a fair election and deployed by 
far the largest observer mission, 
to release its results. 

Even before the announce¬ 
ment, some observers suggested 
that Kabila’s government made 
a deal with Tshisekedi as hopes 
faded for ruling party candidate 
Emmanuel Ramazani Shadary, 
who received just 23 percent of 
the official results. 

Congo’s constitutional court has 
14 days to validate the results. 

France’s foreign minister, Jean- 
Yves Le Brian, bluntly cast doubt 
on the official results, saying 
they did not match the findings of 
the Catholic observers. Reports 
said Belgium did the same. The 
United Nations secretary-general 
merely “took note” of the results 
and urged stability and peace. 

The delayed results, nearly 
two weeks after the Dec. 30 vote, 
came after international pressure 
to announce an outcome that re¬ 
flected the will of the people. The 
United States threatened sanc¬ 
tions against any officials who 
rigged the vote. 



Healthy baby born in Congo to mother who recovered from Ebola 


By Cara Anna 
Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — A 4-day- 
old baby is a surprise bright spot 
in Congo’s deadly Ebola outbreak, 
as the country’s Health Ministry 
on Thursday called her the first 
child born to a mother who has 
recovered from the virus. 

“Baby Sylvana” is healthy and 
does not have Ebola, the Health 
Ministry said. It tweeted a photo 


of the baby, her tiny mouth open 
in yawn or cry, in her smiling 
mother’s arms. 

The baby is the first in this 
outbreak born to a mother who 
recovered, the Health Ministry 
said. That is rare, though babies 
have been born to Ebola survi¬ 
vors in previous outbreaks. The 
mother was found to have the 
virus last month. 

Baby Sylvana was born on Sun¬ 


day at an Ebola treatment center 
in Beni. 

Community resistance in a 
wary region facing its first Ebola 
outbreak also has hurt the out¬ 
break response, with misun¬ 
derstandings, vandalism and 
even attacks on health workers 
common. 

This outbreak has become the 
second-deadliest in history, with 
580 confirmed cases. There have 


been 335 confirmed deaths. 

More than 57,000 people have 
received an experimental Ebola 
vaccine. 

Amid the challenges, Congo’s 
Health Ministry has tried to 
highlight successes. Last month it 
announced that a baby admitted 
to an Ebola treatment center just 
six days after birth had recov¬ 
ered from the virus. The minis¬ 
try called baby Benedicte, whose 


mother had Ebola and died in 
childbirth, the outbreak’s young¬ 
est survivor. 

Experts have reported worry- 
ingly high numbers of children 
with Ebola in this outbreak. Chil¬ 
dren account for more than one- 
third of all cases, UNICEF said 
last month. 

In addition, hundreds of chil¬ 
dren have been orphaned in this 
outbreak. 
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Prowler spends hours 
licking intercom button 

LOS ANGELES — Po- 
lice on Monday tracked 
down a man they said spent hours 
licking the button on an intercom 
speaker at a home in Salinas. 

Roberto Daniel Arroyo, 33, was 
caught on video early Saturday 
at a residence in the 400 block of 
Hyde Street, said Miguel Cabre¬ 
ra, a spokesman for the Salinas 
Police Department. 

Surveillance footage recorded 
Arroyo, who police said is home¬ 
less, and a patrol officer spotted 
him the following day. He was 
questioned and then released, 
though he still faces a possible 
charge of petty theft. 

Arroyo also disconnected an 
extension cord that powered the 
home’s Christmas lights and 
walked off with it, Cabrera said. 

Ammunition stockpile 
explodes in barn fire 


WT SHELBURNE —Fire of- 
w I ficials said a large stock¬ 
pile of ammunition exploded in 
a barn fire in Vermont, posing a 
threat to firefighters at the scene. 

The fire broke out at a home 
and barn in Shelburne on Tues¬ 
day afternoon. 

Deputy Fire Chief John Go¬ 
odrich said multiple fire depart¬ 
ments responded to the blaze, and 
they heard the sound of ammuni¬ 
tion popping at the scene. He said 
some shell casings flew 30-40 feet 
from the building. 

No people or animals were in¬ 
side the home or bam at the time, 
and no injuries were reported. 
Both buildings were destroyed. 

Police say man kept 
snakes in his closet 


THE CENSUS 

^1^ ^ The amount of cash that police said three people in Harrison Township, Mich., a Detroit 

mM suburb, got in an armed robbery of an ATM worker. The Macomb County Sheriffs Office said 

Vm Davon Perry and Lorenzo Burks, both 22, and Gisselle Delacruz, 21, were arraigned Monday 

I « and jailed on bond. Perry is charged with armed robbery, conspiracy and using a firearm during 
a felony. Burks is charged with conspiracy. Delacruz is charged with being an accessory after 
the fact. The sheriffs office said a service technician told police he was working on the ATM when an armed masked man 
demanded money from the machine. 




Lewis Magana/AP 


PI FORT LAUDERDALE 
r L — An 18-year-old man is 
accused of illegally keeping ven¬ 
omous snakes in a bedroom closet 
at his Fort Lauderdale home. 

The Sun Sentinel reported that 
a state Fish and Wildlife Con¬ 
servation Commission report 
said officials confiscated several 
snakes found alive, including one 
copperhead, two canebrakes and 
seven Carolina pygmies. The re¬ 
port said two other snakes were 
found dead in a plastic container 
that housed a maggot-filled water 
bowl and a live snake. 

The man, who was not identi¬ 
fied, was charged with several of¬ 
fenses including not keeping the 
snakes in an escape-proof room. 

He appeared in court Tuesday 
and agreed to complete a misde¬ 
meanor diversion program. He 
was fined $25 and ordered to 
complete 25 hours of community 
service. 


Thermal camera helps 
stop wrong-way driver 


A ^ PHOENIX — The state 
Department of Trans¬ 
portation is crediting its thermal 
camera-based wrong-way vehicle 
detection system with prevent¬ 
ing an accident on a Phoenix 
freeway. 

They said the detection system 
alerted authorities and other mo¬ 


Moving day 

Rabbi Hannah Spiro, of Hill Havurah, offers a traditional Jewish traveler’s prayer Wednesday before workers move the Adas Israel 
Synagogue, the oldest synagogue in Washington, to a new nearby location where it will be part of the new Capital Jewish Museum. 


torists about 3 a.m. Monday about 
a pickup truck being driven the 
wrong way on Interstate 17. 

State troopers took the driver 
into custody and nobody was 
injured. 

The $4 million system involves 
90 thermal cameras along 15 
miles of 1-17. ADOT officials said 
the system has been operational 
for a year and has recorded de¬ 
tections of more than 45 wrong¬ 
way vehicles so far. 

Brawl in grocery store 
captured on video 

U Q JACKSON — Police 
Ivl^# said they are investi¬ 
gating a fight involving several 
women in a grocery store. 

The brawl was recorded Satur¬ 
day night at a Food Depot store in 
Jackson and video was posted on 
social media. 

Footage shows merchandise 
being knocked over as a security 
guard tries to break up several 
different scuffles. 

Jackson police told media out¬ 
lets that officers are investigating 
and reviewing the case to see if 
any charges should be filed. 


Plague confirmed in 
third cat in state 

maiW GILLETTE — Health 
WW 1 officials said a cat in 
northern Wyoming has been in¬ 
fected with plague. 

The Gillette News Record re¬ 
ported the cat from the Kaycee 
area in Johnson County is the 
third plague-infected feline iden¬ 
tified in northern Wyoming in the 
last six months. No human cases 
have been reported. 

Plague is a serious bacterial 
infection that can kill pets and 
people if it’s not treated with 
antibiotics. The disease can be 
transmitted to humans from sick 
animals and by fleas coming from 
infected animals. 

Lead poison kills eagle; 
trap hurts another 

WILMINGTON — A 
Delaware animal rescue 
official said a bald eagle died of 
reported lead poisoning and an¬ 
other eagle is being treated for in¬ 
juries sustained in a snare trap. 

The Delaware News Journal re¬ 


ported Tuesday that the executive 
director of Tri-State Bird Rescue 
& Research Inc., Lisa Smith, said 
these types of injuries and deaths 
are preventable. 

She said the poisoned eagle 
was found severely emaciated 
in Sussex County and was likely 
poisoned by eating a carcass 
tainted by lead ammunition or 
fragments. Smith said lead poi¬ 
soning accounts for about a dozen 
bird rescues each year, but many 
more fall sick and die in the wild. 
Smith said the injured Eagle was 
the first one rescued this year. 

Truck damages 
covered bridge 

BLOOMFIELD — Au¬ 
thorities said a box truck 
damaged a 135-year-old covered 
bridge in southwestern Indiana. 

The Greene County Sheriff’s 
Office said in a news release Mon¬ 
day that the 52-year-old truck 
driver went through the Rich- 
land-Plummer Creek Bridge on 
Jan. 4 and knew that the bridge 
had been damaged. The Tribune- 
Star reported the Bedford man 
kept driving and deputies caught 


up with him while responding to 
an unrelated crash. 

The sheriff’s office has recom¬ 
mended a misdemeanor charge of 
failure to stop after an accident, 
but records didn’t immediately 
confirm whether a charge was 
issued. 

Motorists told to avoid 
spilled chicken tenders 

^1 CENTRE — An Ala- 
bama sheriff’s office is 
warning people against eating 
chicken that tumbled onto a rural 
highway after a truck wreck. 

An 18-wheeler crashed on Ala¬ 
bama 35 on Jan. 6, spilling boxes 
of chicken tenders in Cherokee 
County near the Georgia line. 
Motorists began stopping to pick 
up the food, which authorities say 
created a traffic hazard. 

The Cherokee County Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency post¬ 
ed a notice on its Facebook page 
asking people to quit picking up 
the chicken. 

The notice says the food isn’t 
safe to eat after hours on the 
ground. 

From wire reports 
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US supplier cuts ties with Chinese factory 



Courtesy of CCTV/AP 


Muslim trainees work in a garment factory at the Hotan Vocational 
Education and Training Center in Hotan, Xinjiang, northwest China. 


By Martha Mendoza 
AND Yanan Wang 
Associated Press 

A U.S. supplier of T-shirts and 
other team apparel to college 
bookstores cut its ties Wednes¬ 
day with a Chinese company that 
drew workers from an internment 
camp holding targeted members 
of ethnic minority groups. 

In recent years, authorities in 
the far west Chinese region of Xin¬ 
jiang have detained an estimated 
1 million Uighurs and Kazakhs in 
heavily secured facilities where 
detainees say they are ordered 
to renounce their language and 
religion while pledging loyalty to 
China’s ruling Communist Party. 

Last month, an Associated 
Press investigation found the Chi¬ 
nese government had also started 
forcing some detainees to work in 
manufacturing and food indus¬ 
tries. The investigation tracked 
recent shipments from one such 
factory, the privately-owned He- 
tian Taida Apparel, located inside 
an internment camp, to Badger 
Sportswear, a leading supplier in 
Statesville, N.C. 

In a statement posted to its 
website. Badger said Wednesday 
it will no longer do business with 
Hetian Taida or import any goods 
from the same region “given the 


controversy around doing busi¬ 
ness” there. 

In a previous conversation with 
the AP, Hetian Taida’s chairman, 
Wu Hongbo, said while Hetian 
Taida was located in the same 
compound as one camp that the 
government calls a “vocational 
skills education and training 
center,” Hetian Taida was not in¬ 
volved in the camp’s activities. 

However, Wu said his company 
employed 20 to 30 “trainees” from 
the center as part of the region’s 
efforts to alleviate poverty. 


Asked about the case, Chinese 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Lu 
Kang said Thursday that while the 
ministry doesn’t generally com¬ 
ment on individual business de¬ 
cisions, Badger appeared to have 
been acting on “misinformation.” 

The vocational training centers 
in Xinjiang are “totally different 
from so-called forced labor,” Lu 
said, referring further questions 
on the camps to statements made 
by the regional government, 
which maintains that the centers 
help poor Uighurs gain employ¬ 


able skills. 

Universities stocking Badger 
clothing began pulling items 
from their shelves and websites 
after the report appeared in 
December. 

Hetian Taida was certified as 
complying with good business 
practices by Worldwide Respon¬ 
sible Accredited Production, 
which sent an auditor to a differ¬ 
ent Hetian Taida facility, not the 
one inside the internment camp. 
That factory “is not engaged in 
the use of forced labor,” WRAP 
and Badger concluded. 

But Badger added that “histori¬ 
cal documentation provided by 
Hetian Taida regarding their prior 
facility was insufficient to con¬ 
clude with certainty” that it had 
met Badger’s sourcing standards. 

WRAP spokesman Seth Len¬ 
non confirmed to the AP that the 
facility they investigated is not the 
same place the AP wrote about. 

“Our model centers around 
factories approaching us request¬ 
ing to be audited,” Lennon wrote 
in an email. “We do not seek out 
any factories whatsoever to audit 
unsolicited.” 

The Washington-based Work¬ 
ers Rights Consortium, which 
has agreements with many edu¬ 
cational institutions across the 
U.S. to ensure the products they 


sell on campus are ethically man¬ 
ufactured, conducted its own in¬ 
vestigation and found additional 
evidence confirming the factory 
supplying Badger was inside an 
internment camp. 

WRC executive director Scott 
Nova said Wednesday’s announce¬ 
ment reinforces that finding. 

“There is nothing in Badger’s 
statement, or WRAP’S, that calls 
into question the conclusion that 
Hetian Taida used detainee labor 
while producing for Badger,” he 
said. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 11).$1.1823 

Dollar buys (Jan. 11)..€0.8458 

British pound (Jan. 11).$1.31 

Japanese yen (Jan. 11).106.00 

South Korean won (Jan. 11).1,092.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$0.7838 

Canada (Dollar).1.3241 

China (Yuan).6.7879 

Denmark (Krone).6.4767 

Egypt (Pound).17.9546 

Euro.$1.1526/0.8676 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8388 

Hungary (Forint).278.98 

Israel (Shekel) 3 6627 

Japan (Yen) 108 00 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3027 

Norway (Krone).8.4705 

Philippines (Peso).52.24 

Poland (Zloty) 3 73 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7516 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3518 

South Korea (Won).1,118.62 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9799 

Thailand (Baht).31.94 

Turkey (Lira).5.4444 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.40 

3-month bill.2.39 

30-year bond.3.02 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


H.2 cents -2.8 cents -3.5 cents 


lo change No change 


Change in price No change 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,059 
4.0 cents 


Change in price -3.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 10 -17 


MARKET WATCH 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 


91.67 

23,879.12 


10.55 

2,584.96 


12.26 

1,438.81 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 
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Award-nominated actors, with the help of some talented 
makeup artists, undergo radical changes for their roles 


Video games 
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Dreamstime/TNS 


The DriveWell mobile app’s creators say their product makes users 
safer drivers by rewarding zero cellphone use behind the wheel. 


Cure for cellphone-using drivers? 
How about competitions and prizes 


By Linda Robertson 
Miami Herald 

I f you’re ready to admit your 
cellphone addiction is out of 
control and it’s only a matter 
of time before your distracted 
driving behavior leads to an ac¬ 
cident, you should try breaking 
bad habits with a mobile app that 
promises to make you a better, 
safer driver. 

That’s a tall order in Miami, 
where preoccupied phone junkies 
cause 12.2 accidents per day — all 
preventable if they had just kept 
their eyes and concentration on 
the road. 

Going cold turkey, which means 
turning off the phone or disabling 
texts and calls while you’re driv¬ 
ing, doesn’t seem to be effective. 

“It’s really hard for people to 
put down their phones because 
they are engineered to keep you 
attached to them,” said Sam Mad¬ 
den, an MIT computer science 
professor. “You get hooked on likes 
and social feedback, or you’re 
stressed out at work and need to 
know right now if someone re¬ 
sponded to your email. The phone 
is constantly creating and present¬ 
ing little rewards.” 

Madden decided to counteract 
that craving by offering a differ¬ 
ent kind of reward — incentives 
for good driving. He and fellow 
MIT professor Hari Balakrishnan 
developed a program that you 
can load onto your mobile device 
for free. It’s ah-eady working for 
one million Americans. Their 
data shows that within two weeks, 
phone distraction is reduced by 35 
percent and hard braking, danger¬ 
ous speeding and other types of 
hazardous driving are reduced by 
30 percent. 

The idea behind the technology 
is that motivation to be a better 
driver can only come from oneself, 
and, like any behavior change, 
requires education, training 
and realization of benefits. The 
DriveWell platform uses sensors 
to collect information about a 
driver’s trip, analyzes whether the 
driver engaged with the phone or 
made risky maneuvers and gives 
the driver a behavior report card 
and rating. 


“Everyone thinks they’re above 
average as a driver,” Madden said. 
“They say, ‘I’m just checking my 
phone this one time while I’m at 
the stoplight,’ but their brain is 
still engaged and they are still 
looking down as they pull away. 

“It takes three seconds to travel 
the length of a football field at 
freeway speed, and 40 percent 
of distracted driving accidents 
happen at freeway speed. Think 
of all the things that can transpire 
in front of you in three seconds. 
People think taking a glance is 
OK. We’re trying to educate them 
that it can be deadly.” 

Madden and Balakrishnan 
founded Cambridge Mobile Tele¬ 
matics to spread the word that the 
Pavlovian response to smartphone 
communication can be severed 
while inside your car. Their motto 
is, “Safe drivers are made, not 
born.” The two scientists, pioneers 
in using cell phones for mapping 
and measuring, have partnered 
with cities such as Boston, Seattle 
and San Antonio and insurance 
companies such as State Farm and 
Liberty Mutual to curb distracted 
drivers. 

Driver performance scorecards, 
citywide or family competitions 
and prizes — such as free cof¬ 
fee, gift cards and cash rewards 
from sponsoring businesses and 
discounted rates from insurance 
companies — compel drivers to be 
more responsible. 

Florida is one of only five states 
in which texting while driving 
remains merely a secondary of¬ 
fense, which means police officers 
and troopers must cite a driver for 
a primary offense, like speeding, 
first and cannot pull you over and 
write a ticket solely for texting. 
Talking on a cellphone while driv¬ 
ing is not illegal in Florida. 

Competition is one way to 
increase awareness. Madden’s app 
measures acceleration, braking, 
speeding and movement of or con¬ 
tact with the phone and provides 
a score relative to other drivers’ 
scores. 

“You can make a leaderboard 
and compare to co-workers or 
family members,” he said. “A par¬ 
ent can monitor whether a teen is 
driving responsibly.” 


ON THE COVER: Nicole Kidman and Christian Bale took on radically 
different looks for their recent film roles. 

Illustration by Sean Moores/Stars and Stripes; photos courtesy of AP, Annapurna Pictures 
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Resolve to back up your files this year 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

L et’s get the new year off on the right 

start in your personal technology world. 
The single most important thing that 99 
percent of people do not do is consis¬ 
tently back up their digital files. 

This includes videos, documents, music 
libraries with thousands of songs (if not more) 
and priceless digital photos. 

After reading this, if you’re saying you don’t 
need to do this because your computer is fine, 
or your images are on your phone, etc, you are 
wrong. Everyone will have a computer crash 
with a hard drive dying at some point. It’s a 
guarantee. Backing up your files is critical. 

So often I hear about people who are in a 
panic and can’t access cherished digital files. 
While there are ways to retrieve files off of 
crashed drives, there’s no guarantee of success, 
it’s a cumbersome and often expensive way to 
get something done, and it’s easily prevented. 

In a perfect world, valuable digital files should 
be backed up in two places, a cloud service and 
a hard drive. That brings me to Western Digital 
and the My Passport line of portable hard 
drives, which are ideal for home, work or any 
kind of use. 

The My Passport Ultra portable storage is 
pocket-sized and built with a modern-looking 
metal exterior. While the portability is great, 
what makes this easy for any level of use is how 
easy it is to work with the optional quick setup in 
auto mode. 

The My Passport Ultra is a perfect companion 
for automatic backup systems such as Apple’s 
Time Machine. The hard drive comes with 
the WD Discovery app installers for both Mac 
and Windows systems, which you can set up to 
automatically import files from cloud storage 
and social media sites (Facebook, Dropbox and 
Google Drive) for backup. 

The app has a layer of password security, with 
WD Security tools to enable the 256-bit AES 
Hardware Encryption chip on the My Passport 
Ultra drive. 

If you don’t want files backed up automatical¬ 
ly, no problem. When the hard drive is plugged 
into your computer with a single cable for 
connection and power, it appears like any other 
hard drive and works with a simple and fast 
drag and drop. 

From the start, try and keep things organized 
because when files add up, obviously it’s in the 
thousands and specific images, work documents 
or songs can take a while to find. So make some 
folders, start with the year and add folders for 
photos, music, documents, videos or whatever 



Silk/TNS 


The Cable Wrangler's magnetic base makes it 
easy to organize tangled charging cables. 

works for your personal system. 

Within those folders you can add folders for 
months, themes or whatever will make it easier 
to find. 

The My Passport Ultra is available in 1TB 
($69.99), 2TB ($89.99) and 4TB ($129.99). The 

1- and 2TB models are 3.21-by-4.33 inches with 
a Vi-inch width and the 4TB drive is 0.83 inches 
wide. A USB-C cable with standard USB-A 
adapter is included. 

Remember, this is something to do now, not 
later. You have been warned. 

Online: WD.com 

Silk’s Cable Wrangler makes it easy to orga¬ 
nize tangled charging cables enabling the whole 
family to charge their allotment of portable 
electronic gadgets. 

The wrangler has a magnetic base that holds 
all your cable tips in one place so they are ac¬ 
cessible and easy to find on a desk or nightstand. 
Cables with magnetic tips will stay in place, 
and those that aren’t can attach with a magnetic 
collar. 

When you need a charge, take the cable off. 
When you’re done, just let the magnet do its 
thing so the cable is there waiting for your next 
charge. No longer will you have to dig under 
your desk or behind a nightstand (like I do) to 
see where the cable fell. 

The Cable Wrangler ($19.99) is available in 
lead-pencil gray and lightly toasted beige; a 
package option ($39.99) includes a magnetic- 
tipped 6-foot Apple Lightning cable and USB 

2- Port AC wall charger. 

Online: silksmartish.com 



The My Passport Ultra is a perfect companion for automatic backup systems. 


Western Digital/TNS 
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CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Fox 

Project NOAH scientists with ambiguous morais — including Caroline Chikezie, right — seek a cure, and then a cure to 
their cure, in “The Passage,” also starring Saniyya Sidney (inset) and Mark-Paul Gosselaar. 


‘The Passage’ examines 
the cost of a cure 

Television networks’ search for a hit show is 
endless, sort of like the heads of Hydra. Cut 
one off (see “Brooklyn Nine-Nine,” below), 
another one (or more) grows in its place. 
Since this week’s movies leave a lot to be 
desired (see reviews on Page 25), perhaps 
you should stay home and try “The Passage,’ 
based on a bestselling book trilogy. 

It’s a little tough to say exactly what kind of 
show it is. At first blush, it’s a sci-fi thriller 
about a dangerous virus being developed in 
a top-secret facility that could lead to the 

cure for all diseases, but 
— whoopsie! — also 
carries the potential to 
wipe out the human 
race. Look a little closer, 
and there are vampires 
involved. However, just 
when you think it’s trying 
to be a rehash of “The 
Strain,” along comes 
a spirited 10-year-old 
girl who might hold the 
answer to this whole 
darned thing — and the scientist-turned-vigi¬ 
lante who now wants nothing more than to 
protect her from his scheming colleagues. 

• The series premiere of ‘The Passage’ 
airs Tuesday on AFN-Pulse. 



2 

‘Desert Child’ offers 
easy pace, ’90s vibe 

Not every video game is for everybody. A 
great example might be “Desert Child,” a 
solitary, somewhat relaxing and visually 
appealing offering. The developer — liter¬ 
ally one person — put a ton of effort into 
the throwback, pixelated look that recalls 
the ’90s. The hero is a hoverbike racer, 
so players participate in 60-second races 
as well as exploration. If you’re looking for 
something enjoyable that doesn’t ask too 
much of its players, this might be for you. 
• Review of ‘Desert Child’ on Page 26. 


3 

Explore local indoor 
water therapy options 

January can be a bleak time. It helps to have relax¬ 
ing diversions, preferably indoors where we can 
escape the drab midwinter chill. This week’s Quick 
Trips options present different opportunities that 
both fill the bill. The Just Float center and spa in 
Kaiserslautern, Germany, offers the usual massages, 
but also sensory deprivation tanks that, despite their 
name, leave patrons feeling refreshed and fulfilled. 
The Churaumi Aquarium on Okinawa includes a 
nearly 2 million-gallon tank where sharks, manta 
rays and other forms of sea life mesmerize visitors. 

• Just Float on Page 27; aquarium on Page 32. 


4 

‘Brooklyn Nine-Nine’ 
enjoys new life 

The wacky ensemble police station come¬ 
dy starring Andy Samberg, Andre Braugh- 
er and a host of others begins a sixth 
season this week, thanks to a bailout by 
NBC. The TV show didn’t get the ratings 
it probably deserved while on Fox, though 
its fanbase apparently includes celebs 
Guillermo del Toro, Mark Hamill and Un- 
Manuel Miranda. It’s tough to say whether 
this season will be its last, but it’s a good 
time to see what you’ve been missing. 

• Profile on Page 39. 
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tho Ovt^OttlO Christian Bale, Nicole Kidman and others have 

Iw me eilie undergone dramatic transformations tor their craft 


By Sonia Rao ■ The Washington Post 

ctors who undergo m^or transformations are a staple of award-season chatter, 
and this year is no exception. We’ve heard a great deal of it already: Did you 
, recognize Tilda Swinton under all that old-man makeup? How did Rami Malek 
lanage to speak coherently while sporting such large fake teeth? Just how 
many pounds did Christian Bale put on to play a certain calculating politician? And so on. 

But no matter how talented an actor is, they never go it alone. Among those who help 
them physically embody their characters are often prosthetic and makeup artists, hair 
stylists, vocal coaches and, of course, directors. 

Here’s a closer look at how several nominated actors — plus a couple of others 
— transformed for the big screen. 


Nicole Kidman 

‘Destroyer’ 


In “Destroyer,” Kidman plays a Los Angeles 
police detective who went undercover with a 
criminal gang years ago but is now, as director 
Karyn Kusama told Vanity Fair, a “middle-aged 
woman with a past that she wears on her 
face.” This translated to makeup that displayed 
the effects of sun dam¬ 
age, sleep deprivation, 
stress and anger. 
Kidman doesn’t un- 
I dergo extensive trans¬ 
formations as often as 
some of her peers do, 
according to Kusama, 
who added that the 
actress would rather 
be on the set than 
in the makeup chair. 

So they kept the makeup application process 
short, but still ended up with a character who 
looks as though she “wears her ugliness on the 
outside, all that smallness and bitterness.” 



Rami Malek 

‘Bohemian Rhapsody’ 


What stands out most about Malek’s 
version of Freddie Mercury might be his 
large teeth. Makeup, hair and prosthetics 
designer Jan Sewell 
had originally asked 
a teeth specialist to 
create a prosthetic set 
comparable in size to 
the Queen frontman’s, 
according to Variety, 
but that overwhelmed 
Malek’s face. So it 
was scaled down. 

The actor’s jawline 
was already as strong 
as Mercury’s, Sewell told the trade outlet, but 
his eyes were too far apart. So they tacked 
on a prosthetic nose that “pulled Rami’s eyes 
together” and finished the looks with fake 
mustaches and a variety of wigs. 



Margot Robbie 

‘Mary Queen of Scots’ 


How do you make such a modern beauty 
look like a smallpox-suffering Queen Elizabeth 
I? A prosthetic nose and boils, an array of wigs 
and a whole bunch of 
makeup.“Mary Queen 
of Scots” features 
at least five stages 
of the 16th-century 
monarch’s evolution — 
what British makeup 
artist Jenny Shircore 
called her “fresh and 
pretty stage” to her 
balding, pancake 
makeup stage. For 
Shircore to accomplish the latter, Robbie would 
sit in the makeup chair for three hours. 





Christian Bale 

‘Vice’ 


Bale frequently changes his weight to 
play different characters — as Trevor Reznik 
in “The Machinist,” he shrank to just 120 
pounds. But to play Dick Cheney in “Vice,” 
Bale instead gained 40 pounds by “eating 
a lot of pies” and, 
according to a recent 
piece published in 
the New York Times, 
wore fleshy prosthet¬ 
ics created using 
an identical mold 
of his head. After 
makeup, the actor 
bore features such 
as the former vice 
president’s nose, his 
chin dimple and deep creases running from 
his nose to his jowls. 

“He put on the suit, walked into the of¬ 
fice with all of us, and everybody just died,” 
prosthetics and makeup effect designer Greg 
Cannom told the Times. “I was just shocked. 
He looked just like him.” 



John C. Reilly 

‘Stan & Ollie’ 

In getting ready to play Oliver Hardy, half 
of the world’s most famous comedy duo, 
Reilly referred to one of the funnyman’s 
nicknames: Babe. 

“He was called 
Babe because he 
looked like a chubby 
little baby from the 
time he was a chubby 
little baby to the 
time he was a grown 
man,” Reilly said. “I 
got inspired by the 
name and said, ‘Let’s 
look at what some fat 
babies look like.’” 

So he donned a fat suit, carrying weight as a 
baby’s body does, and Oscar-winning makeup 
artist Mark Coulier used prosthetics to turn his 
features into Hardy’s. It took three hours for 
Reilly to transform each morning, and another 
to take it all off at the end of the day. 

“Mark was such a great painter, I couldn’t 
tell where my skin was and where the piece 
was unless I felt it,” the actor said. 



Tilda Swinton 

‘Suspiria’ 


Remember Mark Coulier, the makeup artist 
from “Stan & Ollie”? He’s back. 

Swinton and director Luca Guadagnino long 
denied rumors that she was actually Lutz Ebers- 
dorf, an “actor” who had been photographed in 
full costume and make¬ 
up during “Suspiria’s” 
production, and whom 
they both insisted 
played the elderly male 
psychoanalyst Dr. Josef 
Klemperer, one of the 
only men in the film. 

But in October, 
Swinton came clean to 
the New York Times 
about Lutz’s true iden¬ 
tity, and Coulier revealed how he made Swinton 
and her “very feminine bone structure” seem 
more masculine. They committed to the bit. 

“She had this nice, weighty set of genitalia,” 
Coulier said. “She managed to get it out on set 
on a couple of occasions.” 
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It's a struggle to find bright side to 'Upside' 



By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

K evin Hart’s transition 
from brattily charm¬ 
ing comic persona 
to serious dramatic 
cinematic presence isn’t going 
quite as planned. His extracur¬ 
ricular controversies notwith¬ 
standing, the comedian’s first 
turn in a more serious role in 
“The Upside” — a remake of 
the award-winning French hit 
“The Intouchables,” across from 
Bryan Cranston and Nicole Kid¬ 
man — should have been a slam 
dunk. And yet, “The Upside” is 
missing some essential elements, 
and it’s a struggle to find the 
bright side to this rather hack¬ 
neyed film. 

What’s missing is Hart’s manic 
energy, which he can’t quite 
translate into an effective or poi¬ 
gnant toned-down performance. 
Part of what makes his come¬ 
dic performances work is his 
characters’ cheerful arrogance 
is constantly rebutted by those 
around him within a heightened 
reality, offering a silly push and 
pull. With this muted perfor¬ 
mance in a naturalistic world as 
the down-on-his-luck Dell, that 
arrogance just makes him seem 
like a jerk. 

On the hunt for signatures to 
prove to his parole officer he’s 
looking for a job, Dell stumbles 
into a job interview in the pala¬ 
tial penthouse of Phillip LaCasse 
(Cranston), an uber-wealthy 
investor who is quadriplegic 
and requires the assistance of 
a “life auxiliary.” It’s begrudg¬ 
ing respect at first wisecrack for 
the two curmudgeons, and in a 


strange turn of events, Phillip 
offers Dell the job. Somehow, 
it works, because while neither 
man wants to be in the situa¬ 
tion, they both need to be. Dell is 
essentially homeless, behind on 
child support, and desperately 
does not want to return to deal¬ 


ing drugs. 

You will probably guess 
what happens next: The two 
men learn to love each other 
and embrace life through their 
unlikely intimate relationship. 
And that’s much of the problem 
with “The Upside” — so little of 


it is surprising or fresh. Instead, 
it’s predictable, plodding and 
laden with well-trodden tropes. 
Here’s an uplifting montage, and 
an array of embarrassing female 
supporting character stereotypes 
(frigid exec, dead wife, name¬ 
less sex worker). At the center, a 


spirited person of color teaches 
uptight white people to loosen up 
already. 

The jokes are stale, trafficking 
in tired, gender-based material 
that hovers around the edges 
of misogyny and gay panic. We 
can’t judge “The Upside” based 
on the recent controversies 
surrounding Hart and his old 
offensive jokes, but we can judge 
it on the script, adapted by Jon 
Hartmere, which is clunky and 
dated. Neil Burger’s service¬ 
able direction doesn’t quite liven 
things up. 

The best scenes of the film 
simply show the relationship 
between Dell and Phillip, who 
share a cynical sensibility 
despite their differences. Phillip 
appreciates that Dell doesn’t pity 
him, that Dell demands everyone 
treat him as a real person, flaws, 
desires and all. You see flickers 
of what the heart of the film is 
in one of its most warm and au¬ 
thentic scenes, where Dell takes 
his charge out to get stoned and 
order munchies. Their chemistry 
is easy, unlike the forced bits and 
riffs that bedevil the rest of the 
film. 

“The Upside” has a heart. It’s 
just that the film leaves it luke¬ 
warm, focusing more on extract¬ 
ing laughs than jerking tears. It 
suffers from a bit of an identity 
crisis, while weak writing and 
shaky character transitions don’t 
help matters. While this could 
have been an interesting turn in 
Hart’s career, it might be back 
to the drawing board to discover 
his new iteration. 


“The Upside” is rated PG-13 for sug¬ 
gestive content and drug use. Running 
time: 125 minutes. 


‘A Dog’s Way Home’ a sweet but outlandish tale of canine devotion 



Sony Pictures/AP 


A canine travels 400 miles, making friends along the way, to reunite with her human 
in “A Dog's Way Home,” starring Jonah Hauer-King, left, and Ashley Judd. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

^ ▼ith the proliferation of dog 
% ^ / movies in the past couple of 
% /years, it’s no surprise that the 
W T astonishing animal journey 
film would soon resurface. “The Adven¬ 
tures of Milo and Otis” and the “Home¬ 
ward Bound” movies were wildly popular 
family movies in the 1980s and ’90s, and 
now joining the canon is “A Dog’s Way 
Home.” It’s based on a book by W. Bruce 
Cameron, who also wrote the source 
material for last year’s “A Dog’s Purpose.” 
The film, directed by Charles Martin 
Smith and co-written by Cathryn Michon 
and Cameron, uses simple, formulaic 
storytelling to spin the tale of Bella, a 
rescued pit bull who makes her way home 
after a two-year walkabout. 

“A Dog’s Purpose” was about a beloved 
dog’s spirit reincarnated into various 
dogs, living and loving new owners along 
the way. Bella’s adventure is reminiscent 
of that tale. During her journey, she con¬ 
nects with different animals and people 
who care for Bella as she cares for them, 
from a homeless vet to a magnificent cou¬ 
gar known as Big Kitten. 

The story is sweet enough, though total¬ 
ly outlandish. Bella is rescued as a puppy 
by a kind young man named Lucas (Jonah 
Hauer-King), who hopes the pup will help 
his mother (Ashley Judd), a veteran suf¬ 
fering from PTSD. But a cruel neighbor 


sics animal control on Bella — pit bulls 
are illegal within the city limits of Denver. 
Bella’s sent to friends in New Mexico, but 
in a desperate attempt to reunite with her 
person, she makes a run for it and ends 
up on a wild romp through the Rockies on 


her way back. 

There’s just one element of “A Dog’s 
Way Home” that yanks the audience right 
out of the film, and it’s unfortunate be¬ 
cause it’s also crucial to the way the story 
unfolds. Bryce Dallas Howard voices 


Bella’s inner monologue — a dogologue, 
if you will. It’s written in such a child¬ 
ish tone, aping the perspective of a dog 
who understands just some aspects of the 
human world, that it lowers the discursive 
level of the whole movie to something 
quite childlike. 

It’s a confusing perspective given the 
scary and dire situations Bella has to 
navigate. Howard does her best with the 
material, but it’s written in such a broad 
and silly tone it seems like it’s from a 
children’s program. 

As told from Bella’s perspective, ev¬ 
erything is emotionally oversimplified, 
gesturing toward Big Issues painted in 
big, broad strokes. Veterans are “sad,” a 
negligent dog-owner “should be alone,” 
Big Kitten needs a “mother.” It makes for 
an odd match-up of storytelling style and 
content that doesn’t quite gel. 

Dog lovers will likely warm to the tale 
of Bella’s quest to reunite with her person 
despite the odds and circumstances. One 
would have to be made of stone to not 
well up during the harrowing climax. But 
the resolutions are as outlandish as the 
journey itself Did no one think to petition 
city council to simply change the pit bull 
law? When the story lags, these are the 
flaws that pester, and even the cute factor 
of “A Dog’s Way Home” can’t obscure its 
narrative weaknesses. 


“A bog’s Way Home” is rated PG for thematic ele¬ 

ments, some peril and language. Running time: 96 
minutes. 
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By Kevin Tucker 
Shacknews.com 

T he most popular video games on 
the market today are huge open- 
world titles that gamers can sink 
dozens, if not hundreds, of hours 
into. Judging by the amount of money 
these sort of games make, it’s understand¬ 
able for developers to believe that mas¬ 
sive, utterly engaging experiences are 
what all players want. It’s just not true, 
though. Sometimes we want a game to 
relax with, something that doesn’t ask to 
be taken seriously because it doesn’t real¬ 
ly take itself seriously. Sometimes making 
a game with simple mechanics allows the 
overall experience to shine, giving gamers 
the chance to enjoy what they see instead 
of focusing on what comes next. It’s not an 
approach seen often, and yet it’s exactly 
the sort of approach Oscar Brittain seems 
to have taken with his retro-throwback 
racer “Desert Child.” 

Even a cursory glance at the “Desert 
Child” trailer will reveal that the game is 
all about style. Solely developed by Brit¬ 
tain, the game’s pixel-art trappings are 
clearly meant to be the highlight of the 
show. It looks very much like an old PC 
adventure title, perhaps with a little bit 
of 8- and 16-bit flair to be found here and 
there. One might even compare it visually 
to “Another World,” the “cinematic plat¬ 
former” released by Delphine Software 
back in the early ’90s. It’s a unique look, 
and it’s very much unlike a lot of modem 
games, including modern indie games. 

“Desert Child” drops players into the 
shoes of a small-time hover-bike racer. 
The opening scene sets the stage for the 


Bullets and boosting 

Though it wouldn’t feel quite right 
to say that “Desert Child” is primarily 
focused on racing, it is certainly one of 
the game’s chief focal points. Brittain’s 
title employs a remarkably simple racing 
system: two racers have to get from the 
start line at the left to the flnish line at the 
right, and they can earn the first-place 
position by boosting to pass their opponent 
or by shooting them to slow them down. 
Floating TVs hover about the tracks just 
waiting to be destroyed, and some of them 
offer money or ammo while the others 
drop hazards or outright shoot at the hero. 

Each race is very short, maybe around 
60 seconds long, which is probably a good 
thing considering how many races players 
will have to complete in order to progress 
through the game. They don’t seem to get 
old, though; races really are a matter of 
getting in, winning and riding away with 
as much money as possible. They’re un¬ 
likely to be terribly engaging to most play¬ 
ers, but they’re just fun enough to keep 
the player’s attention in short bursts. This 
is especially true for other race variations, 
like herding “cattle” or firing pizzas at 
hungry customers. 

Not all about racing 

Beyond the racing, the rest of the time 
spent in “Desert Child” will involve roam¬ 
ing the streets of New Olympia. This Mars 
colony is largely similar to urban cities on 
Earth, complete with newsstands, night¬ 
clubs, police, pedestrians and passers- 
by. There’s a lot to soak in, which might 
initially come as a surprise. The first city, 
the one on Earth, has but three places of 
interest, while the Mars colony has more 
than a dozen, each filled with curious 
characters and amusing interactions. 


The activities feel very appropriate to 
the urban setting. Players can walk around 
and check out the city, snack on some 
ramen at the local noodle place or shop for 
new tracks at the music store. They can eat 
a massive pizza to alleviate their hunger, 
drop a few dollars to repair their bike or 
take on a side quest to dehver pizza if they 
so choose. They can risk consuming a vari¬ 
ety of sketchy-sounding beans, with some 
that will clearly intoxicate the hero and 
others that will offer boosts and bonuses 
within races. They can also check the local 
bulletin board to undertake miscellaneous 
quests, like teaching others how to ride or 
assuming the role of a bounty hunter. 

One man’s vision 

As said before, “Desert Child” was 
developed by a team of one. Perhaps 
because of this fact, it feels like a very 
personal sort of game. It’s not something 
that’s necessarily meant to have broad ap¬ 
peal; if anything, it serves the interest of 
its developer, who clearly had a vision for 
what sort of game he’d like to see or play. 
Though it hasn’t enjoyed much buzz on¬ 
line, the game’s Kickstarter campaign did 
at least manage to draw in 545 backers, 
so clearly there’s a market for this sort of 
experience. 

Unfortunately, the fact that it was cre¬ 
ated and developed by just one person 
shows. The racing itself is fairly flat, with 


very few variations to keep things inter¬ 
esting. The Mars city is full of sights and 
sounds, but there’s no option to customize 
the otherwise entrancing soundtrack to 
the player’s liking, nor is there any real 
explanation as to what exactly can be done 
— it’s completely up to the player to seek 
out those details. There are also several 
typos and minor graphical hiccups, and 
in one instance, the game crashed and the 
software had to be restarted. A little bit 
of extra time and attention to detail might 
have been enough to hammer out these 
rough edges. 

Mind your beans 

It’s an odd thing for a video game to bank 
so heavily on its aesthetics, but in the case 
of “Desert Child,” the plan works. This 
isn’t a dense game, nor is it necessarily a 
complex game; instead, it’s a simple title 
that suits retro gaming enthusiasts with 
good visuals, good music, amusing interac¬ 
tions and a series of high-speed races. It’s 
a short adventure, one that’s clearly meant 
to be combed over through multiple ses¬ 
sions, but that doesn’t take away from its 
charm. “Desert Child” certainly won’t be 
for everyone, but players who approach the 
game without expectations will be treated 
to a lighthearted and amusing experience 
that doesn’t overstay its welcome. 

Platforms: Switch, PlayStation 4, Xbox 1 

Online: desertchildgame.com 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Just Float is located at Kanal- 
strasse 24 in central Kaiser¬ 
slautern, Germany, across the 
street from the downtown police 
station. 

TIMES 

Open Tuesday to Sunday from 
10 a.m.-9:30 p.m.; last session at 
7 p.m. Visits are by appointment 
only. 

COSTS 

Prices per 45- or 60-minute 
session vary due to the special 
offers, but are typically between 
45 euros and 60 euros, including 
VAT. Just Float offers Balinese 
massages costing between 65 
and 85 euros. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (0631) 373 42 112. 

Email info@justfloat.de 
Online: www.justfloat.de 

— Slobodan Lekic 


One of two flotation tanks at Just 
Hoat in Kaiserslautern, Germany. 
The soundproof tanks are filled 
with about a foot of exb^-salty 
water at body temperature, 
resulting in sensory deprivation 
and deep relaxation. 

Photos by Slobodan LEKic/Stars and Stripes 


Transport your 
body and mind 

Kaiserslautern spa manager says effects of 
flotation therapy can be enjoyed days later 


By Slobodan Lekic 
Stars and Stripes 

A sensory deprivation tank is 
a soundproof, lightless pod 
flUed with salt water kept at 
normal body temperature. 

In it, one can float as though bathing 
in the Dead Sea, where the immense 
salt concentration keeps much of your 
body mass above the water level. 

The resulting weightlessness 
and the removal of stimuli from all 
human senses creates a feeling of re¬ 
laxation and meditation, according to 
the brochure of the Just Float center 
and spa in downtown Kaiserslautern, 
Germany. 

I don’t think I experienced the 
drug-like sensation that some people 
claim to have, but I did And it ex¬ 
tremely relaxing and very pleasant. 

Flotation therapy has been 
widely used as a form of alternative 
medicine and is supposed to have 
therapeutic effects by reducing 
muscle tension, chronic pain, stress, 
arthritis and other common health 
problems. It was first introduced in 
the 1950s in the United States, where 
it was embraced as an alternative 
health treatment. Devotees have pro¬ 
moted it as a post-workout recovery 
tool and a way to reduce muscle sore¬ 


ness. It is now fairly common around 
the world, particularly in Europe. 

“You can smell, taste or see noth¬ 
ing for up to one hour,” said Thorsten 
Puhala, who with his wife Zelita has 
been running the Kaiserslautern 
center since 2009. “This creates a 
physical and psychological relax¬ 
ation that you can continue to enjoy 
many days after the application.” 

Most of the clientele is German, 
but Americans and other foreigners 
make up a large percentage, he said. 
The Kaiserslautern center is the only 
one in a circle of about 60 miles, ac¬ 
cording to Puhala. 

There are two water tanks in 
separate rooms in the center, which 
is located in a side street close to the 
Saks Hotel. Both rooms have private 
showers where clients wash before 
and after the therapy session. Those 
who wish can opt for a stint in the 
sauna or a relaxing massage. 

The tanks are about 5 feet wide 
and 8 feet long — about the size of a 
queen-sized bed. The tank contains 
only about a foot of water, but it’s satu¬ 
rated with about 1,000 pounds of sea 
salt, making it more buoyant than the 
Dead Sea. Some claim the experience 
can be a cure-all for everything from 
hypertension to insomnia, 
lekic.slobodan(I)stri pes.com 




In addition to 
flotation therapy, 
customers 
may also 
choose from 
several types 
of Balinese 
massages, 
which are 
performed in a 
relaxing setting, 
above. 

Zelita Puhala, 
left, manages 
the Just Float 
center in 
downtown 
Kaiserslautern. 
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In pursuit of Europe's world-apart escapes 



I n my early days as a guidebook 

writer, Europe’s undiscovered nooks 
and undeveloped crannies held the 
most appeal for me — and they still 
do. But with ever more sophisticated trav¬ 
elers armed with enough time and money 
to see the Europe of their dreams, places 
I “discovered” a few decades ago are now 
suffering from “Back Door” congestion. 

Given that. I’ve come to treasure even 
more those destinations that still feel a 
world apart from everyday life. Away 
from the tourist fray, these special spots 
are backwaters in the best sense of the 
word, each with its own genuine charm. 

It typically takes a little extra effort to 
reach such places, but the reward is con¬ 
siderable. Gimmelwald, a remote and im¬ 
possibly idyllic village in the Swiss Alps, 
is a classic example. Parking your car in 
the valley floor and riding the cable car up 
is like going through a looking glass. 

Your car shrinks, your stomach flip- 
flops, and you look over the valley as 
though suspended from a hang glider. 
Then, suddenly, the cable-car doors slide 
open and you’re deposited — as if from 
a magical glass bubble — into another 
world. It’s a place where the air is clean 
and sharp, where the only noises are bees, 
bugs, and birds pursuing alpine flowers, 
and where gnome-like men sucking on 
pipes are busy chopping firewood. 

Or take the island of Aero. Few visitors 
to Scandinavia even notice this tiny island 
on Denmark’s southern edge (it’s four 
hours by train from Copenhagen). In the 
main town, Aeroskobing, you can amble 
down cobbled lanes right out of the 1680s, 
when the town was the wealthy home port 
of commercial sailing ships. 


What is there to do in this time-passed 
place? Not much. Wander the town on a 
photo safari or pedal a rented bike beyond 
the cobbled town streets into the essence 
of seaside Denmark. Enjoy a picnic dinner 
out on the island’s spit as tiie late summer 
sun sets, and dig your toes into the still- 
warm sand. 

Portugal’s 
beachy south 
coast is well dis¬ 
covered, but one 
bit still glitters 
quietly in the sun: 
Salema. Near the 
far southwest tip 
of Europe, this 
longtime fishing 
village is at the 
end of a small 
road that’s only recently been paved. 
There are a dozen or so restaurants, a few 
hotels, and endless summer sun. Most 
important, it has a long, broad, gorgeous 
beach, luxurious with powder-fine sand. 

These days, Salema is just barely a fish¬ 
ing village, with only six or eight working 
boats. At night, you’ll see evenly spaced 
lights bobbing on the horizon: Those are 
the fishermen, out in search of squid, sar¬ 
dines and octopi. The catch that flops into 
the boats might be bound for your beach¬ 
front dinner plate. 

Far to the north, strewn like limestone 
chips hammered off Ireland’s jagged west 
coast, the Aran Islands confront the wild 
Atlantic. Bleak and beautiful Inishmore, 
the largest, is nine miles of weather-beat¬ 
en rock with one town. Inhabitants eke out 
a simple livelihood from a mean sea and 
less than six inches of topsoil. 


Tourism is a true boon to the tough 
economy of the starkly beautiful island, 
which has one must-see sight: Dun 
Aengus. This Iron Age stone fortress 
hangs spectacularly and precariously on 
the edge of a sheer cliff Even at the height 
of tourist season (especially if you come 
early or late in the day), you can be alone 
here, high above the crashing Atlantic, 
feeling like the westernmost person in 
Europe. 

Little Civita di Bagnoregio is definitely 
a world apart, teetering atop a pinnacle in 
a vast canyon an hour north of Rome. To 
reach this hill town, you leave your car 


behind, walk across an elevated path, pass 
through a cut in the rock made by Etrus¬ 
cans 2,500 years ago, and head under a 
12th-century arch. 

Inside the gate, the charms of Civita are 
subtle. There are no lists of attractions. 

It’s just Italy. The warm stone walls glow, 
and each stairway is an invitation to take 
out a sketch pad or camera. 

Little gems such as these are guaran¬ 
teed to create enduring travel memories. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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Austrian Alps races 

With Christmas behind us but 
winter here for months to come, 
it’s a great time to head to the 
Austrian Alps, where three tradi¬ 
tional and hair-raising ski races 
are scheduled. 

The Arlberg Kandahar Race, 
St. Anton, Jan. 12-13 

The Kandahar Ski Club, 
founded by ski-loving Brits back 
in 1924 in Muerren, Switzerland, 
established itself as a racing club 
promoting a new breed of sport, 
downhill skiing. The race takes 
its name from a trophy donated 
by Field Marshal Earl Frederick 
Sleigh Roberts of Kandahar, 
a 19th century commander in 
Afghanistan. It introduced the 
concept of slalom and downhill 
racing as friendly, individual 
competitions rather than team 
sports marked by fierce national 
rivalries, and these remain the 
disciplines competed to date. On 
Jan. 13, the downhill races take 
place, and on Jan. 14, it’s the 
Super-G. Tickets valid for both 
days of the race go for about 42 
euros. Online: inferno-muerren. 
ch/en 

The White Ring, Zurs, Lech in 
Vorarlburg, Austria, Jan. 19 

More than 1,000 skiers gather 
annually to take on this legend¬ 
ary 15-mile route through the 
Lech Valley. The circuit is com¬ 
posed of five downhill runs, five 
ropeways, a steep ascent and a 
challenging backcountry ski run. 
The race begins on the Ruefikopf 
mountain, where every 100 sec- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
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onds, a group of 20 people dash 
around the Omeshorn mountain 
to Zug via three steep ski runs. 
From there on, a chairlift takes 
the racers up to the Balmengrat, 
from which the final section 
leads down into Lech. Online: 
tinyurl.com/yd59jrea 
Hahnenkamm Races, Kitzbue- 
hel, Austria, Jan. 25-27 
One of the Alps’ most chal¬ 
lenging downhill meet-ups is the 
Hahnenkamm Races on the St- 
reif, notorious for its 85 percent 
gradient, 200-foot jumps, 2,800- 
foot altitude drop and twisting 
and turning pistes, many of 
which aren’t groomed. Speeds of 
more than 86 mph are regularly 
achieved along the final part of 
the course called “Zielschuss- 
kompression.” The three big 
events are the Super-G on Jan. 

25, the Downhill on Jan. 26 and 
the Slalom on Jan. 27. Tickets go 
for 30 euros and up. 


Online: hahnenkamm.com/en/ 
race-2019/sport-program-2019 

War remembrance 
in Normandy 

Throughout the summer of 
2019, Normandy will celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of D-Day 
and the Battle of Normandy 
with events in keeping with the 
event’s historical significance. 
Anniversary commemora¬ 
tions include military parades, 
firework displays, airdrops, giant 
picnics, concerts and military 
camp re-enactments. On June 5 
for the “Daks Over Normandy” 
event, about 250 men and women 
board an aircraft in the United 
Kingdom, fly across the English 
Channel and jump into the his¬ 
toric drop zones of Normandy in 
round military parachutes while 
wearing WWII-style Allied uni¬ 
forms. The official international 
ceremony will take place on one 
of the landing beaches on June 6. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yd7185h4 

England’s royal display 

The future Queen Victoria was 
born at London’s Kensington 
Palace on May 24,1819. Events 
marking the bicentenary of 
her birth include a m^or new 
exhibition at Kensington Palace 
offering an exploration of her 
childhood at the palace and her 
26-year reign as queen. A suite 
of rooms occupied by the future 
Queen are reimagined through 
a display of objects relating 
to her early years, including a 
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Paratroops move from the 
landing zone as others fall from 
the sky during an airborne 
jump June 3 near Sainte-Mere- 
Eglise, France. Many events are 
scheduled in France this year to 
commemorate D-Day and the 
Battle of Normandy. 

scrapbook of mementos created 
by her governess and items from 
her wardrobe, including a pair 
of silver boots. Online: tinyurl. 
com/y88xdxzz 

Jazzy times in Brussels 

Brussels has traditionally 
enjoyed a special bond with jazz. 
Music conservatories have been 
hubs for rising international 


jazz talents for decades. Three 
upcoming festivals add swing to 
what can elsewhere be a rather 
sedate time of year. 

The largest event, the Brus¬ 
sels Jazz Festival, is set to 
take over the mqjor arts venue 
known as Flagey on Jan. 10-19. 
The fifth edition of this festival 
features more than 20 concerts 
of established names and rising 
stars, a film program, activities 
for children and an exposition 
titled “Jazz Pixels by Michel van 
Rhijn.” Festival passes allowing 
for access to all concerts go for 
around 140 euros; combined tick¬ 
ets grant access to two or more 
concerts at a reduced price, and 
single tickets are also available. 
Online: tinyurl.com/ycbxysev 
River Jazz, taking place at 
Marni, Jazz Station and Senghor 
Jan. 11-26, takes its name from 
the way jazz music flows through 
cultures and genres without 
respect to borders. Here, the 
agenda consists of 14 projects 
representing fusional collabora¬ 
tions and a focus on France’s 
vibrant and diverse jazz scene. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yczbamg8 
The Djangofollies celebrate 
the achievements of Django 
Reinhardt, the Belgian-born Ro¬ 
mani-French jazz guitarist and 
composer who pioneered Gypsy 
swing and is widely regarded as 
one of Europe’s most significant 
jazz talents. This 25th anniver¬ 
sary edition of the event offers 
33 performances by 12 bands in 
27 venues throughout Belgium. 
Online: djangofolllies.be 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 




The schnitzel with mushrooms at Cafe Del Sol in downtown 
Wiesbaden, Germany, was good, but not great. 


A half-filled large cup of 
coffee didn’t fulfill Cafe Del 
Sol’s “joys of life” motif. 


The goat cheese fig burger looks big and amazing, but when it 
is served at room temperature, it can leave a little to be desired. 



The menu at Cafe Del Sol is k 
and full of choices that will fit 
most diets, including vegan. 




After Hours: Germany 


By Aaron Knowles 
Stars and Stripes 

C afe Del Sol is advertised as a place to 
come in jeans or a suit, night or day, 
alone or in a group and experience the 
joys of life. 

I didn’t experience those joys during my visit, 
but I did leave full and without spending as much 
as I had expected at the downtown Wiesbaden 
restaurant, located next to the city’s famous hot 
spring. 

The chain, with more than 30 locations around 
Germany, offers a range of world cuisine like red 
curry coconut soup and penne chorizo, as well as 
some nontypical versions of German fare. 

I initially wanted to visit Cafe Del Sol for its 
popular brunch, but the advertised hours weren’t 
very clear since upon arrival, the staff said it was 
over at noon, but people were still in line getting 
food. 

Instead, we visited in a group and tried the 
schnitzel with mushrooms, the hot Asian bowl 
and the fig goat burger. 

The goat cheese fig burger was a decent size, 
but unfortunately was cold since the server 
brought a classic-style burger instead. When he 
returned with the correct meal, it had lost the 
heat that was supposed to warm the delicious 
slice of goat cheese between its meat patty, fig 
mustard and brioche bun. The side of sweet 
potato fries would have been a great side, if they 
hadn’t been served cold alongside the burger. The 
good thing about the fries was that they weren’t 
overly sweet. 

The schnitzel with mushrooms was described 


CAFE DEL SOL 

Address: Kochbrunnenpl. 3, 65183 
Hours: Daily from 9 a.m. Sunday-Thursday 
until 11 p.m.; Friday and Saturday until 1 
a.m. 

Prices: Basic entrees like currywurst are 
about 7 euros; Bigger plates like steak go up 
to 23 euros; brunch buffet is 10 euros. 

Dress: Casual 

Website: www.cafedelsol.de 

Phone: 0611 92798079 

— Aaron Knowles 


by a friend as good, but not great. The gravy and 
accompanying onions and mushrooms were very 
fresh and seemed like they were pulled from a 
field out back. The side of fries or “pommes” were 
standard fare. 

The saving grace of the meal was the hot Asian 
bowl. Unassumingly simple, with basmati rice or 
Asian-style noodles, soy sauce, roasted cabbage, 
sprout salad and my addition of steak slices, the 
bowl was fiavorful and well-sauced. My only con¬ 
cern was when I asked for additional soy sauce, 
the waiter explained that they didn’t have any. 
That was a bit confusing. 

I finished off my meal with a large coffee, sort 
of I asked for a large and it came in a large cup, 
but it was only half-full. Or half-empty, depending 
on your philosophical standpoint. 

knowles.aaron@str1pes.com 

Twitter: @AKStripes 


When money is tight, 
turn to Italian cuisine 


By Joy Manning 
Special to The Washington Post 

M aybe you feel 

squeezed after a 
holiday spending 
frenzy, or you’ve 
been watching the stock mar¬ 
ket the past few weeks and are 
worried about your 401(k). Right 
about now, a lot of us are feeling 
anxious about money. 

I know I am. As a freelancer in 
the gig economy, I try to be pre¬ 
pared for money hiccups. When 
I lost my biggest client late last 
year, I told myself not to panic. 
This is what my emergency fund 
is for. Then a surprise five-figure 
tax bill slipped through my mail 
slot and swallowed that money, 
six months of living expenses, 
whole. 

Like most Americans, when 
I look at my expenses, most of 
them are fixed. I can’t cut back 
my monthly mortgage, health 
insurance or student loan costs. 

I don’t have cable TV or other 
low-hanging fruit in my budget, 
so the need to save money leaves 
me staring down one big adjust¬ 
able line item: food. 

After taking the obvious first 
step of cutting way back on 
restaurants and prepared food, 

I had to look at my grocery 
receipts. As a writer and recipe 
developer, food is central to my 
work. But even if it weren’t, I 
would still spend a lot of time 
in the kitchen because I love to 
cook. And when I’m not careful, I 
can really overspend on grocer¬ 
ies. Last year, $14-per-pound 
exotic mushrooms, $20 pastured 
chickens and $50 bottles of olive 
oil were not uncommon purchas¬ 
es. Coming into 2019,1 know this 
can’t go on. 

I’ve always been inspired by 
my Italian roots. My mother- 
in-law recalls her own Ital¬ 
ian grandmother foraging for 
greens. So it’s no surprise that as 
I started meal planning on my 
new budget, the dishes I made 
skewed toward cucina povera. 

Though my food budget has, 
ahem, changed, I don’t feel 
deprived at mealtime. Fancy 
ingredients are wonderful, but I 
haven’t always had them. 

When I started to cut grocery 
spending in late 2018,1 reverted 
to meal plans that mirrored what 
I cooked in my first kitchen back 
in 2003: simple, mostly vegetar¬ 
ian comfort food. 

Back then, date nights re¬ 
volved around homemade pizzas. 
Everyone loves pizza, but it is 
a special favorite of experts in 
thrifty treats. 

My homemade pizza indeed 
calls for less cheese than many 
other recipes I’ve seen. The 
dough I make is nearly half 
whole-wheat fiour, and I like 
plenty of vegetables for toppings. 
All these choices make pizza 
night an affordable, wholesome 
way to splurge. 

Here are other ways to cook 
well on a budget: 

1. Cut down on food waste. 

It costs the average American 
$38 a month. When it comes to 


making pizza, I strategize to 
ensure that any leftover ingredi¬ 
ents are portioned for long-term 
storage. For example, I buy 
decent mozzarella by the pound 
from a cheesemonger. I cut the 
block into five roughly 3-ounce 
pieces, using one for pizza now 
and wrapping the remaining four 
tightly and storing in a zip-top 
bag in the freezer for later. 

I start with a 28-ounce can of 
whole tomatoes, blitz them with 
my stick blender, and divide into 
five one-cup containers, using 
one and freezing the rest. Even 
my dough recipe makes a spare 
ball to freeze for later. 

Over the years, I have come 
to refer to this as “the pizza sys¬ 
tem.” It means I almost always 
have what I need to put a cheese 
pizza on the table without a trip 
to the store, and I never throw in¬ 
gredients away. I try to apply this 
systematic, use-it-up thinking to 
all my meal plans. 

2. Be flexible. 

Pizza is adaptable, and if you 
have stray veggies in the fridge, 
chances are they will taste good 
on a pizza. But if I don’t have 
anything on hand, I follow Mon- 
cel’s advice in the produce sec¬ 
tion. “Stick to hearty vegetables 
that don’t spoil fast,” she says. 
Delicate, tender basil, arugula 
and baby spinach are out; robust 
kale and stout button mushrooms 
are in. But a bunch of kale and 
an eight-ounce package of mush¬ 
rooms are more veggies than 
even I can fit on a pizza. 

3. Enter the frittata. 

This dish will run you about 
$1.25 per serving. This easy, 
economical, open-faced omelet 
rescues a wide variety of crisper 
rejects from the compost bin. 
Frittata is good for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner; hot or cold; 
alone, with a salad, or in a 
sandwich. I don’t think one bite 
of frittata has ever gone to waste 
on my watch. Almost anything 
you like on top of pizza, you will 
like married with eggs in frittata 
form. 

4. Enjoy making the best of 
things. 

Another budget meal very 
close to my heart and heritage is 
pasta. 

Pasta is somehow luxurious, 
even though it costs only loose 
change per serving. Adding a 
little sour cream — the poor 
man’s creme fraiche — to your 
tomato sauce enhances that 
impression. So does a light flurry 
of salty Romano cheese. It costs 
only 83 cents a bowl, but you 
would be lucky to find better at 
your neighborhood Italian joint. 

If I need to, I can make even 
cheaper food than pizza, pasta 
and frittata. Lean times in gradu¬ 
ate school, for example, taught 
me my way around a pot of rice 
and beans. But spending the 
absolute least amount of money 
possible, no matter what, isn’t 
my goal right now. As long as I 
stick to a thrifty budget while 
my emergency fund recovers, I 
can still enjoy one of my favorite 
parts of life: cooking and eating 
well at home. 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 



On your marks, get set... 


Here are the best 
events in Europe 
to GO to in 2019 


By Karen Bradbury 
Stars and Stripes 


W as your New 

Year’s resolution 
to take advantage 
of your time sta¬ 
tioned in Europe by traveling 
around the continent as much 
as possible? You’re in luck, as 
the year 2019 is shaping up to 
be yet another great one for 
tourism, with a slew of an¬ 
niversary celebrations, grand 
openings, themed years as 
dubbed by national tourist 
boards and more. 

To whet your travel appe¬ 
tite, we’ve prepared this over¬ 
view of the bill of fare that’s 
being served up throughout 
the year. 


Courtesy of Wikipedia Commons 

Tens of thousands sing at the Estonian Song Festival, which takes place once every five years. It’s scheduled to happen July 4-7. 



Austria 

On the occasion of the 500th anniversary of the death 
Emperor Maximilian I, the State of Tyrol has declared 
the year 2019 the Year of Maximilian. Under Maximil¬ 
ian I, referred to as “The Last Knight,” a whole new 
dimension of European culture and politics arose, with 
the city of Innsbruck the seat of the House of Habsburg 
and magnet to numerous important artists. The yearlong 
program put together by the State of Tyrol and the City 
of Innsbruck encompasses events of both an educational 
and cultural nature, along with a side program eyeballing 
not just the past but present times and the future. 

Online: maximilian2019.tirol 

Should you have missed the celebrations surround¬ 
ing the 200th anniversary of the Christmas carol “Silent 
Night” in 2018, a special exhibition at the Salzburg Mu¬ 
seum titled “Silent Night 200 - History. Message. Pres¬ 
ent.” remains in place through Feb. 3. 

Online: salzburgmuseum.at 

Belgium 

Brussels is gearing up to host The Tour de France’s 
Grand Depart this year with a special program of events 
slated for July 1-7. While race participants have pedaled 
the streets of Belgium 47 times previously, the last time 
The Tour kicked off in Brussels was 1958. Look for activi¬ 
ties spotlighting the city’s cycling culture and the legend¬ 
ary athletes who’ve hailed from Belgium, not least Eddy 
Merckx, who wore the Yellow Jersey 111 times, a record 
that holds to date. The yellow jersey itself is marking a 
round 100 years since its debut at Le Tour. 

Online: brusselsgranddepart.com/letour/en 

Elsewhere, Antwerp Zoo, one of the oldest and most 
famous zoological gardens in Europe, celebrates its 175th 
anniversary with a special exhibition showing how it got 
through the First World War, live bands on the Flamingo 
Plaza in summer, and its annual winter illuminations 
known as China Light ZOO. 

Online: visitantwerpen.be/en/175-jaar-zoo-antwerpen 

Bulgaria 

Plovdiv is the first Bulgarian city chosen to be Euro¬ 
pean Capital of Culture. Bulgaria’s second-largest city 
opens its year in the spotlight on Jan. 12 with a grand 
show of music, light and dance titled “We Are All Colors,” 
followed by a year of programming organized under the 
pillars of “Fuse,” “Revive,” “Relax” and “Transform.” 

Online: plovdiv2019.eu/bg 


Croatia 

A boost to Croatia’s reputation as a vacation paradise 
is sure to come through two mentions by the top echelons 
of the travel press. Lonely Planet has named its capital 
city of Zadar as one of its top ten city destinations in 
2019, while Fodor’s Travel has singled out the country’s 
national parks as must-visit destinations this year. 

Denmark 

The Danes see their flag as much more than a symbol 
of national pride, happily flying their beloved “Dan- 
nebrog” on occasions such as birthdays or the return of 
a loved one at the airport arrivals gate. Denmark’s flag 
dates back to 1219, making it quite possibly the oldest in 
the world. Its 800-year anniversary celebrations have yet 
to be unveiled, but promise to be special. 

Other big-deal happenings in Denmark include the 
springtime opening of a huge new castle-themed hotel at 
LEGOLAND (the Danes invented Lego, by the way) in 
Billund; a new observation tower at the country’s larg¬ 
est treetop adventure park, the Camp Adventure Park in 
Haslev; and the opening of CopenHill, an artificial, year- 
round ski slope and recreational hiking area built atop 
Copenhagen’s waste-to-energy resource center. Online: 
visitdenmark.com/denmark/top-events-denmark-2019 

England 

Chiswick House & Gardens, made up of a Palladian 
villa and an early, exquisite English landscape garden, 
are located in Chiswick, Middlesex, just west of London. 
Debuting in 2019 is an event titled “Pub in the Park,” a 
celebration of food and music with a lineup of acclaimed 
chefs and their signature tasting dishes paired with 
great live music. The festival takes place Sept. 6-9, but to 
secure tickets, sign up to the event newsletter for access 
to pre-sale tickets when they go online Jan. 31. 

Online: chiswickhouseandgardens.org.uk/whats-on 

Estonia 

The Estonian Song Festival, one of the largest amateur 
choral events in the world, is inscribed on UNESCO’s list 
as a Masterpiece of the Oral and Intangible Heritage of 
Humanity. The festival, held on the Tallinn Song Festival 
Grounds just once every five years, features joint perfor¬ 
mances of choirs, with up to 30,000 singers performing 
at once. The XXVII Estonian Song Celebration will run 
July 4-7 under the motto of “My Fatherland is my Love.” 





Courtesy of visitcopenhagen.com 


The treetop Camp Adventure Park in Haslev, Denmark, 
shows off a new observation tower this year. A neariy 
2,000-foot-long treetop walk connected to a 147-foot- 
high observation tower allows visitors of ail physical 
abilities to take a waik above the treetops. 

France 

The Loire Valley is the site of a vast fete in honor of the 
500th anniversary of the Renaissance, a fortunate by¬ 
product of territorial disputes that saw Italian ideas and 
influences take root in French soil. The year 1519 was a 
big one for the area, with momentous happenings such as 
the laying of the cornerstone for Francois I’s over-the-top 
pleasure palace, the Chateau de Chambord, the death of 
Italian artist and inventor Leonardo da Vinci, who spent 
his final years at the Chateau du Clos Luce near Amboise, 
and the birth of Catherine de’ Medici, a key influencer 
behind the building of new chateaux and the flamboyant 
Renaissance makeovers given to existing ones. Anni¬ 
versary events include the exhibition “Children in the 
Renaissance” at the Chateau de Blois May 25-Sept. 1, an 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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exhibition examining the myths 
surrounding da Vinci’s death at 
the Chateau d’Amboise May 2- 
Sept. 2, a Medici Codex concert 
(June 15) and a Grand Renais¬ 
sance Ball (July 25). 

Online: tinyurl.com/ybwj5fd2 

Germany 

Germany is marking two 
milestones this year: the 100- 
year anniversary of the Bauhaus 
movement and the 30th anniver¬ 
sary of the fall of the Berlin Wall. 

The Bauhaus movement, an at¬ 
tempt to bridge the gap between 
art and industry by combining 
fine arts with crafts, celebrates 
its centenary under the motto 
“Reinventing the World.” Its 
highlight event will be the open¬ 
ing of the Bauhaus Museum 
Weimar, slated for April 6. 

Online: bauhaus.de 

A big bash to celebrate the fall 
of the wall takes place at Berlin’s 
Mercedes-Benz Arena on Oct. 

3, where some of the biggest 
names from ’80s and ’90s music, 
to include DJ Otzi, Boney M. and 
other stars, will rock the stage. 

Online: tinyurl.com/ya265uxc 

Italy 

The city of Matera is one of 
the two European Capitals of 
Culture in 2019. Matera enjoys 
UNESCO World Heritage status 
in large part due to its Sassi, cave 
dwellings carved into a gorge. Its 
unique setting makes it a popular 
choice for movie sets. To open 
a year’s worth of festivities, an 
opening ceremony scheduled for 
Jan. 19 will feature marching 
bands from 27 other European 
Capitals of Culture performing 
in a converted quarry. 

Online: materaevents.it 

Ireland 

With the final series of Game 
of Thrones to air this spring. 
Tourism Ireland plans to maxi¬ 
mize its connection to the smash 
hit by proposing travel itinerar¬ 
ies promoting Northern Ireland 
as “Game of Thrones Territory.” 

Online: tinyurl.com/yap- 
6mvmd 

Spain 

A program titled “Sevilla 
2019-2022” celebrates the 500th 
anniversary of the first circum¬ 
navigation of the Earth. It seeks 
to shed light on the explorers 
behind the big deed and its im¬ 
portance on the world stage. The 
three-year length of its program 
mirrors the time it took to com¬ 
plete the Magella-Elcano voyage. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y98sxp8j 

United Kingdom 

The Royal Collection Trust, 
the art collection of the British 
Royal Family and the world’s 
largest private art collection, 
is spread among 13 historic 
royal residences in the United 
Kingdom including those in the 
Buckingham Palace, Clarence 
House, Windsor Castle, Frog- 
more House and Holyroodhouse. 
An exhibition titled “Leonardo 
Da Vinci: A Life In Drawing” 
will run simultaneously in 12 cit¬ 
ies between Feb. 1 and May 6; in 
the sum-mer, all these drawings 
will be brought together into a 
single exhibition at The Queen’s 
Gallery in London May 24-Oct. 
13, followed by an appearance of 
these works at The Queen’s Gal¬ 
lery in Edinburgh in the winter 
of 2019-2020. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y8g2svdv 



Savor the Flavor 
of the Islands 


Mon-Sat 
1000-2200 
Sunday 
1000-2100 
06371 802 0480 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


KAISERSLAUTERN KAISERSLAUTERN 


STUTTGART 


2SmibiuiQ 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 

67661 Kaiserslautern 

67661 Kaiserslautern-Einsiedlerhof 
0631-99328 

www.cantina-mexicana.com 

BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwbhr 

09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 

Breakfest • Lunch > 

Turmstr6 OpeningTimes 

71088Holzgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
07031414777 Sg 9amto6om 

COCKTAIL 

^ casino 

HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 

Schillerplatz3-5 

67655 Kaiserslautern 

0631 3702 7570 

www.Enchilada-kaiserslautem.de 

BAVARIA 

. 

Anastasia Greek Specialties 

ImMarkwinkel 1,92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641-9292955 

www.anastasia-grafenwoehr.de 

RHEIN MAIN 

riAJTi I#.i[ 1 

HgTGflflg 

Phone: -h49 911 384 382 66 

Untere Zwinger Str 9 NBG 
crazynateswcm@gmail.com • crazynates.de 

Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

4 'SNT SJ www.brauhaus-caslel.de 

Open daily fromll:00-24:00 




BIGEMMA 

Best Lavastone Steak in town! 

Open everyday 11-11 
Reichswaldstrasse 1 c, 66877 
Ramstein 06371 406 770 
www.bigemma-ramstein.com ^ 

KMCC Hofbri^u 

"'"Taste of BavarS 


Cax*ilabe 


DiBlifurter Str, IB | B2G55 Erafenwohr 

f DI52-583BI759 ' 


STUTTGART 


Open daiiy 

11:30- 15:00 & 17:30-23:30 
USD accepted - Master CardA'isa 
Tei. 06134-258928 
Uthmann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kostheim 



Liu Asia 

Restaurant & Bar 



Frauenrichter StraOe 73 
92637 



Tel.; 0961 - 47078 38 



Two Locations: 
HohenloherstraUe 8 
' 70435 Stuttgart 

and 

MarienstraBe 28 
70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


M I \L \ Our kllrlico Dpcoi 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


ROOMS 


BOHM 

NeueAmbergerStraBe39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehiTi.de 


^COURTYARD 

Harriott 


# p u Mm aq 



Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 1 

VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 1 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 

LODGE and RESORT ^ 1 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Hotel Villa i 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
AmbergerStr. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49 (0)9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Kuroshio Tank offers visitors the best view 
of the many gentle giants housed there. Kite 
jellyfish, above, are new to the aquarium. 

By Aya Ichihashi 
Stars and Stripes 

O kinawa is so famous for its blue skies 
and white sandy beaches that most 
people assume it’s sunny year-round on 
the island. However, the tiny prefecture 
receives less sunshine than Japan’s nationwide 
average, with more cloudy days than not. And on 
cloudless days, temperatures often soar above 90 
degrees Fahrenheit — which can be too hot for 
some to spend extended periods of time outdoors. 

These less-than-ideal weather patterns can 
often be a headache for families living on Oki¬ 
nawa, as it limits the types of outdoor activities 
available to children. When my kids were young¬ 
er, I was always on the hunt for places to go on 
rainy Saturdays or blazing hot Sundays. Luckily, 
Okinawa’s world-famous Churaumi Aquarium 
always provided the perfect solution for weekend 
outings. 

Located on the Motobu Peninsula in northern 
Okinawa, Churaumi Aquarium is a part of Ocean 
Expo Park, a state-run park originally opened for 
the 1975 Okinawa International Marine Exposi¬ 
tion. The park is a whopping 190 acres of family- 
friendly fun. Also located there are the Tropical 
Dream Center, a traditional Okinawa village; and 
the Oceanic Culture Museum, a dolphin show and 
athletics fields. 

The aquarium’s name is a portmanteau of 
“chura,” the Okinawan word for “beautiful,” and 
“umi,” the Japanese word for “ocean.” 


One of the most famous features of the Churau¬ 
mi Aquarium is the massive Kuroshio Sea tank, 
which holds nearly 2 million gallons of water and 
measures more than 115 feet in length. The name 
“Kuroshio” comes from the ocean current of the 
same name, which originates near the Philippines 
and fiows through Japan’s waters. 

Visitors often fiock to this exhibit to see the 
facility’s beloved whale sharks. The largest fish in 
the ocean, whale sharks average 30 feet in length 
and can live up to 70 years. The tank is also home 
to the rare black-belly manta ray — most manta 
rays have white bellies — and the aquarium is 
the only place in Japan to see these creatures up 
close. 

Also living in the Kuroshio Sea tank are schools 
of nursing sharks, leopard sharks and about 70 
other varieties of sea creatures. Don’t miss the 
feedings at 9:30 a.m., 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. daily to 
watch the whale sharks devour their meals of kelp 
and plankton. 

There is ample seating in front of the tank 
to enjoy the breathtaking view of the Kuroshio 
marine animals. Hungry visitors can also get a 
glimpse of the tank from Ocean Blue, a cafe on 
site that serves everything from taco rice (600 
yen, or about $5.40) to ice cream (310 yen). 

If you are fascinated by sharks, but too scared 
to meet them in the ocean, the Shark Research 
Lab is the place to go. This exhibit is home to 
some of the more aggressive shark species, such 
as bull sharks. Here, visitors can also get a closer 
look at shark teeth and other specimens. 

For a gentler experience, the aquarium’s 
“inoh,” or tide pool, exhibit allows visitors to 
touch a variety of creatures including starfish and 
sea cucumbers. The tide pool exhibit leads visi¬ 
tors into “The Coral Sea,” where more than 200 
different species of fish live among colorful coral. 
Children might enjoy spotting clownfish and blue 
tangs, made famous in the animated film “Find¬ 
ing Nemo.” 

Outside the aquarium, the Okichan Theater 
hosts free dolphin shows and is home to several 
sea turtles and manatees. It’s a nice way to break 
up a day spent indoors, if the weather is nice 
enough. 

Ocean enthusiasts might want to venture to the 
aquarium soon, as it is currently hosting a special 
exhibit of rare giant manta rays. Visitors will get 
the unique opportunity to view giant manta rays, 
black manta rays and whale sharks together. 

ichihashi.aya(I)stri pes.com 
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At the entrance of Churaumi Aquarium on Okinawa, a giant whale 
shark statue welcomes guests to the cool interior. 

ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

From Camp Foster, take Oki¬ 
nawa Expressway from #3 and 
get off at #10. 

Stay on R58 for 7 kilometers, 
then take R449 at Miyazato 
intersection. Stay on R449 for 27 
kilometers heading to Motobu. 

Shortly after you pass Steak 
House 88 on your right, you will 
see Family Mart at Urasaki 
Intersection. Turn onto R114 and 
drive 2.5 kilometers. Try to park 
at P7 for the most convenience. 

TIMES 

Times: October-February 8:30 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 

(Last entry at 5:30 p.m.) 

March-September 8:30 a.m. to 
8:00 p.m. (Last entry at 7 p.m.) 

COSTS 

Daily adult admission is 1,850 
yen ($17), high schoolers pay 
1,230 yen and middle/elementary 


schooler pay 610 yen. After 4 
p.m. adults cost 1,290 yen, and 
high schoolers are 860 yen. 
Season passes: 3,700 yen for 
adults, 2,460 yen for high school, 
1,220 yen for middle and el¬ 
ementary students. Season pass 
holders also receive a 5 percent 
discount at restaurants and sou¬ 
venir shops in the park. 

FOOD 

The aquarium has two restau¬ 
rants and five snack bars. Prices 
range from 310 yen ($2.85) for 
ice cream to 1,520 yen for the 
lunch buffet inside the Inoh 
Restaurant. 

INFORMATION 

Online: churaumi.okinawa/en. 
The aquarium facilitates more 
than 21,000 marine animals 
in 740 species. Free parking is 
available, and a bilingual staff is 
on hand. 

— Aya Ichihashi 
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The Sapporo Beer Garten in Hokkaido, Japan, serves “Genghis Khan,” a 
traditional barbecue of fresh lamb and vegetables cooked on your table. 



The smokestack is 
emblazoned with the 
Sapporo Breweries 
star and the words 
“Sapporo Beer” in 
Japanese characters. 


After Hours: Japan 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A ll over the world, even entry-level beer 
lovers will recognize Sapporo Brewer¬ 
ies’ distinctive star emblem on its cans 
and bottles. 

In order to sample the company’s best brews, 
however, you’ll have to travel to Japan’s northern¬ 
most island of Hokkaido, where Sapporo began 
producing its famous eponymous beer in 1876. 

At the Sapporo Beer Garden, located several 
minutes’ walk from Sapporo Station, you can 
order stein after stein of the famous brand’s bev¬ 
erages. You can even try “Sapporo Classic” — a 
special brew that’s only available on Hokkaido. 

The German-style beer garden isn’t a singular 
restaurant, but rather a collection of five dif¬ 
ferently themed drinking halls and restaurants 
located on the grounds of the Kaitakushi-kan, a 
former sugar factory that’s now home to the Sap¬ 
poro Beer Museum. The old factory’s smokestack 
is hard to miss, emblazoned with the Sapporo logo 
and the words “Sapporo Beer” in Japanese. 

Japan’s adoption of the Bavarian-style beer hall 
might seem strange on the surface — but Sap¬ 
poro has plenty in common with Munich, its sister 
city since 1972. Both cities played host to the 
Olympics, and both provide easy access to winter 
sports. 

The beer gardens are the perfect place to warm 
up and refuel on a cold night in Sapporo. Outside, 
it might be snowing — but in the restaurant, 
there’s plenty of warmth, good food and top-notch 
beer. 

The restaurant I visited had large glass win¬ 
dows with a nice view of the beer factory and 
trees lit up with Christmas lights. There weren’t 
any other Western customers, but the waitress 
could carry as much beer as a German. 

The Sapporo Beer Garden’s specialty is “Geng¬ 
his Khan,” a type of traditional Hokkaido barbe¬ 
cue of fresh lamb and vegetables cooked directly 
on the table in a metal skillet. 

The meal is a timed all-you-can-eat affair, with 
options varying in price from as low as 2,900 
yen (or about $26.20) for adults and 1,450 yen for 
children ages 7 to 12. For a more upscale dining 
experience, head to the outpost at Trommel Hall 
on the first fioor for a feast that includes unlimited 
king crab and snow crab. This deluxe all-you-can- 
eat affair will set diners back 5,680 yen for adults 
and 2,840 yen for kids — not including drinks. 
(Both menus include an all-you-can-drink option 
for an additional fee.) 

If you don’t like the taste of lamb, a seafood 



At the Sapporo Beer Garten, you can order stein 
after stein of the famous brand and even try 
“Sapporo Classic” — only available in Hokkaido. 


SAPPORO 
BEER GARDEN 

Location: 9-2-10, Kita7Jo, Higashi-ku, Sap¬ 
poro, Hokkaido, 065-0007 
Hours: 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. (last order taken 
at 9:30 p.m.) 

Prices: All-you-can-eat meals from 2,900 
yen to 6,980 yen. Parking is free. 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: Seven minutes by taxi from Sap¬ 
poro Station north exit. 

Information: Online: www.sapporo-bier- 

garten.jp/global/english.html 

Phone: 0120-150-550 

— Seth Robson 


option is available. However, the lamb served in 
Sapporo Beer Garden’s Genghis Khan meal is 
so delicious, you’d be missing out on something 
fantastic. 

Whether you visit Sapporo in the depth of win¬ 
ter, or during the more pleasant summer months, 
the Sapporo Beer Garden is the perfect place to 
taste and enjoy an important part of Hokkaido’s 
local culture. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 


Quick pan sauces make 
dinner something special 


By Martha Holmberg 

Special to The Washington Post 

A core principle of my 
cooking philosophy 
is to never pass up an 
opportunity for fiavor. 
So when I see cooked-on juices 
in the bottom of my saute pan, I 
don’t see a dishwashing chore. I 
see pan sauce. Think of it as the 
difference between a plain pork 
chop and a pork chop anointed 
with glossy, intensely lip-smack¬ 
ing sauce that fiavors the pork 
and elevates everything on your 
plate. 

The process has two parts: 1) 
capturing fiavor deposited in the 
pan by the ingredient you just 
cooked, and 2) enhancing that 
fiavor. 

The capture part happens 
by “deglazing,” which means 
dissolving the cooked-on meat 
juices using liquid, from tap 
water to champagne. Those 
juices are vital because they’ve 
undergone chemical transfor¬ 
mations during cooking (Mail- 
lard reactions) that make them 
super savory. You’ve heard the 
term “bottom of the pan fiavor,” 
right? The enhancement comes 
through adding more liquid, plus 
accents, and reducing that liquid 
until it has concentrated in fiavor 
and texture. 

So here we go. The steps are 
simple, but the pace is brisk, so 
please read all the way through 
and gather your ingredients be¬ 
fore you turn on your burner: 

Pick the right pan. Yours 
should have a wide, heavy base 
that will cook evenly and pro¬ 
mote quick evaporation. Please 
don’t use nonstick; we want the 
juices to stick! Stainless will let 
you see the color of your liquids 
better, also. 

Choose what you’ll put in 
it. Pretty much anything that 
gives off juices can produce a 
pan sauce. Meat and poultry, 
of course, but fish, vegetables, 
mushrooms and even fruit are 
good candidates. 

Start by cooking it right. 

You not only want to cook your 
ingredient Get’s call it a “chop” 
from now on) to the right done¬ 
ness, you want to encourage 
a lot of juices to brown on the 
pan’s surface. Start by blotting 
moisture with a paper towel right 
before seasoning. If the chop 
is too dewy, that moisture will 
cause steaming when it hits the 
hot pan. We don’t want steam; we 
want dry heat to sear and brown 
the meat. 

Coat the pan with a tiny bit of 
oil, get it very hot, put the chops 
in the pan and then RESIST 
THE URGE to tinker. Let the 
chops sit undisturbed for about a 
minute to develop a browned sur¬ 
face. This prevents them from 
sticking to the pan, and it encour¬ 
ages the sought-after cooked-on 
juices, which in a French kitchen 
is called the “fond” — meaning 
“base.” 

When cooked, transfer your 
chops to a plate (pulling the skil¬ 
let off the heat so you don’t burn 
the fond), tent them loosely with 


foil and let them rest while you 
make the sauce. 

Protect the browned bits and 
add to them. Pour off any ren¬ 
dered fat, but take care to pre¬ 
serve that fond. If you wish, add 
finely chopped shallot or onion, 
garlic, fresh chile, bell pepper, 
something to add fragrance 
and fiavor — an “aromatic.” 

Saute just until softened but not 
browned, again taking care to 
not burn the fond. 

Deglaze, twice. This is the 
dramatic part. I first deglaze 
with a “strong” liquid to provide 
a nervy backbone to the flavor, 
such as wine, vinegar or a spirit 
such as brandy. Then I add a sec¬ 
ond liquid — the “body” liquid 

— which mellows the intensity 
of the first liquid and gives you 
a greater volume of sauce. Good 
body liquids are chicken or 
vegetable broth, apple cider and 

— for a luxury effect — cream. 

To deglaze, adjust the heat so 

your pan is hot but you’re not 
going to bum the, yes, fond. Then 
pour in your strong liquid. It 
should sizzle energetically, but it 
shouldn’t evaporate immediately; 
if that happens, add a spoonful or 
two of water to reconstitute. Stir 
and scrape the pan so that the 
juices are fully dissolved. 

Reduce. This simply means to 
boil a liquid so the water evapo¬ 
rates and the flavor compounds 
remain, thereby concentrating 
flavor and texture. Reduce your 
strong liquid to the point that 
it loses any harshness (always 
important when deglazing with 
wine), but not so much that you 
have no volume of liquid left; you 
want about a tablespoon. 

Now add your body liquid and 
reduce to about a third of the 
original volume (if your chop has 
given off some juices as it rests, 
pour them into the pan, making 
sure you bring them to a boil as 
well). Taste to find the perfect 
point, but generally more reduc¬ 
tion is better than less, even 
if you end up with only a few 
spoonfuls of sauce. 

Add your extras. Now is the 
time to add Dijon mustard, ca¬ 
pers, lemon zest, fresh herbs or, 
heck, cacao nibs if you want. Just 
be sure the flavoring ingredi¬ 
ents don’t need further cooking, 
because you’re almost finished. 
The sauce will have enough body 
at that point to leave a clear path 
when you draw your spatula 
through it. 

Enrich. The final step, which is 
optional but I recommend it, is to 
add a touch of cold butter, cream, 
creme fraiche, maybe even finely 
grated Parmigiano-Reggiano, 
which will round out any sharp 
edges, unlock a few more flavors 
and produce a luscious texture. 

Taste and adjust. As with 
anything you cook, do one final 
flavor check: Taste, add a touch 
more salt, a grind of pepper, 
maybe a squeeze of lemon juice 
or more butter. 

The brilliance of a pan sauce is 
its ability to adapt and improvise, 
so as you grow more comfortable 
with the process, you’ll devise 
your own flavor combinations. 
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By Mark Johanson 

Chicago Tribune 

I ’m not even halfway up an ephemeral ice wall 
in Banff National Park before I find myself, 
quite literally, on a slippery slope. 

To my right is a sinewy gorge known as 
Johnston Canyon and the snow-covered hiking path 
from which I came. To my left are stunning pillars 
of frozen river water that blanket a craggy 100-foot 
cliff. I, of course, am precariously affixed to said 
cliff, and I’m clinging for dear life. 

I’ve come to this unspoiled spot to take a stab at 
ice climbing, but I’m beginning to feel like some 
reject from the Marvel Universe with my hands and 
feet sporting spiky weapons that I’m not quite sure 
how to use. 

“Kick your crampon into the ice like you’re 
angry,” my teacher, Larry Shiu, screams from 
below. 

I do as I’m told, and frozen water crystals tumble into the riv¬ 
erbed. My newly firm attachment means I’m now closer to the 
radiatorlike wall, but I refuse to let the finger-tingling tempera¬ 
ture get to me. I need to focus on the task at hand: hook my ice 
ax into a higher perch and continue my vertical march upward. 
Shiu tells me to think of the ax like a fly-fishing rod. 

“Flick your wrist,” he shouts as I sink the tool into the blue- 
gray ice, allowing me the leverage I need to push onward and 
upward. I quickly gain confidence and race to the top where, 
harnessing the power of my newly weaponized extremities, I 
pause to take in the full panorama. 

My journey into — and up — this stunning canyon began a 
few days back with a flight to Calgary, an oil-rich city of 1.2 
million in the province of Alberta. As my plane landed, all I 
could see was a dense cloud of white, as if a marshmallow puff 
of snow had been smushed against the once-golden prairie. 

It took a 75-mile drive west to And the Canada of lore, where 
toothy Rocky Mountain peaks poke out over evergreen forests 
and fairy-tale turquoise lakes. 

Banff is Canada’s oldest national park and a playground for 
climbers, boasting dozens of pristine ice routes, most of which 
are easily accessed from local roads. Add one of the longest 
seasons (December to early April) and most ideal climates 
for ice climbing, and you begin to understand why the area 
is regarded by many as the best place in the world to try this 
increasingly popular sport. 

A 2017 report from the Outdoor Foundation found that 
outdoor climbing was one of the five fastest-growing adven¬ 
ture sports, with ice climbing forming a sizable chunk of that 
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Photos by Mark Johanson, Chicago Tribune/TNS 

Maintaining a triangular body formation is key for novice ice 
climbers, as the author discovered while taking a course at 
Banff National Park in Calgary, Alberta. 

growth (thanks, in part, to cheaper and more widely available 
equipment). Its popularity has soared by more than 20 percent 
over the past three years, and there’s even talk of making it an 
official sport in the Winter Olympics. 

I’ve come to Banff to see what the fuss is about on a two-day 
experiential course with Yamnuska Mountain Adventures 
(prices start at $150 a day). Things aren’t going as glowingly as 
planned. 

“I’ve got good news and bad news,” Shiu tells me after my 
first day on the ice. “The good news is that you’re stronger than 
you look. The bad news is that your technique is crap.” 

I commiserate with a fellow classmate that evening over din¬ 
ner. As we chow down on some hearty fry bread “tacos” topped 
with elk meat, my classmate shows me a post she’s just put on 
Instagram. In it. I’m dangling off the ice wall with the kind of 
body posture people might assume if they were using a toilet. 

It seems my technique really is crap. 

I rest my head for the night in a plush bed at the Fairmont 
Banff Springs Hotel, a castlelike affair built in the 1880s to 
lure vacationers westward along the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
before heading out to the ice the following 
day, determined to right my wrongs. 

Johnston Canyon is a sharply hewn 
river valley lined with quaking aspens and 
lanky lodgepole pines. To get back to the 
ice wall, I have to crunch snow for about 
45 minutes, walking like a cowboy to avoid 
daggering my pant leg with the razor- 
sharp crampons on my boots. 

Along the way, I ask Shiu what went 
wrong yesterday, explaining that I seem to 
be much more adept at rock climbing. 

“Rock climbing is usually easier to pick 
up because you just use your feet and 
hands to grab and go,” he explains. “In ice climbing, you have 
to figure out how to swing your ax and kick your crampons into 
the ice, so there’s a bigger learning curve.” 

Shiu suggests that I work on maintaining a perfect triangle on 
the ice, with my feet spread wide and my ice tool above my head 
in the center. “This is the most stable body position,” he says. 
“When you get the three points fixed, you have one more ice tool 
that is free to swing higher and build your next triangle.” 

With that in mind, I harness up and give it a go. Instead of 
straining my Popeye muscles to race up the wall, as I did yes¬ 
terday, I focus on slow, controlled movements. A few climbs in, 
"’m feeling much less crappy. 

I realize after a successful second day that I’m so used to a 
city life that requires speed for efficiency that it was initially 
hard for me to slow down. But ice climbing isn’t about speed; 
it’s about carefully calculated moves. It’s this wonderfully 
meditative mind game where speed can be your enemy. 

Ice climbing is also about trusting the unknown, another 
thing I’m not terribly great at. You have to trust that a tiny 
crampon spike will support your weight, and that a piece of 
frozen water isn’t minutes from melting in the afternoon sun. 

If you can suspend your disbelief for a few hours, your 
reward is not only an intimate connection with nature, but also 
the chance to be a D-list superhero, at least for a while. 
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By Rachel Kramer Bussel 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

W hen I heard that Vitaminwater is giving 
away $100,000 in a contest where the 
winner has to give up their smartphone 
for a year in favor of a 1996-era app- 
free version, my immediate thought was: I could 
never do that. I couldn’t even handle the consola¬ 
tion prize of $10,000 for six months smartphone- 
free. Even a day would be a challenge. I admit it: 
I’m addicted to my iPhone. 

I sleep with it under my pillow or next to my 
bed, often dozing off with it in my hand. It’s the 
first thing I reach for in the morning. I’ve never 
counted how many times I pick it up during the 
day, but it’s at least several per hour (and often I 
can’t go five minutes without looking at it). 

What am I doing on my phone? Everything, it 
feels like. Making to-do lists. Googling random 
information, checking email — often by pull¬ 
ing down on my inbox as if that will make new 
missives appear. I’m also haunting social media, 
because somehow it’s become vital that I know 
exactly what my childhood best friend’s cousin is 
doing (yes, I added her on Facebook). 

I can truthfully say that as a freelance writer, I 
also work on my phone, scanning for story ideas 
or responding to editors, but that comprises only a 
fraction of my mobile screen time. 

As someone who writes about dating and rela- 


COMMENTARY 

tionships, I know the importance of communica¬ 
tion — in theory, that is. But in practice. I’ve been 
scolded more times than I can count by my boy¬ 
friend with: “You love your phone more than me.’’ 
Ouch. When I feel socially awkward at a confer¬ 
ence or professional event, I whip out my phone, 
sometimes to scroll what people are posting about 
that very event. 


I feel antsy when 
my phone isn’t easily 
within reach, like news 
and friends and life are 
happening without me. 
If I don’t know about it, 
did it really happen? My 
already high general 
level of anxiety ramps 
up if I don’t feel as 
informed as I can pos¬ 
sibly be. 

However, when I do 
pause long enough, 

I realize that the infinite scrolling options my 
smartphone offers leave my mind more numb 
than nourished. There’s only so much input I can 
handle before it all starts to blur together. 

Much of my phone usage isn’t healthy, either. I 
used to follow a fellow writer on Instagram who 
I was sure had the perfect life. Instead of admir¬ 


If I was able 
to quit my 
six-liter-a-day 
diet Coke habit 
cold turkey, I 
should be able 
to wean myself 
from my smart¬ 
phone — right? 


ing her, I envied her, and always felt worse about 
myself after seeing her feed. 

While social media would be allowed in the 
contest, sans smartphone, using a laptop doesn’t 
feel as easy. It’s not as comfortable and can’t be 
used while in transit. The double-edged sword of 
smartphones is that they’re never inconvenient 
(unless the battery dies). 

Mine suckers me in with its patina of simplicity. 
I’ll “just” look at it while I’m in the bathroom. Or 
waiting in line at a store. Or eating breakfast. Cu¬ 
mulatively, those few minutes that seem harmless 
enough likely represent whole days’ worth of time 
I could have been reading books or simply letting 
my mind relax. 

The prospect of going even a day without my 
smartphone fills me with dread. And yet — as 
someone who considers myself highly indepen¬ 
dent, it galls me that I’ve become utterly depen¬ 
dent on this one technological advancement. If I 
was able to quit my six-liter-a-day diet Coke habit 
cold turkey, I should be able to wean myself from 
my smartphone — right? 

So on second thought, I’m going to enter the 
contest. I’m unlikely to win. But even if I don’t, I 
vow to limit my phone usage to 15 minutes a day 
in January, for a start. “Giving up a phone seems 
like giving up a limb nowadays,” one entrant to 
the contest wrote on Instagram. Even though it 
applies to me, that’s still a sad commentary on 
modern life. So this January, I’m going (mostly) 
old school. I hope I remember how. 


Photo courtesy of Dre 
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pop trends to watch in 



On this date in 2018, we didn’t know that Kanye West would visit the White House or that Beyonce would 
blow up Coachella. We didn’t know about Kendrick Lamar’s Pulitzer Prize or Childish Gambino’s “This Is 
America.” And though we might’ve suspected that BTS would release an album (or two), we didn’t know 
that the K-pop group would become the first of its kind to top the Billboard 200 (and then do it again a few 
months later). Plenty more is sure to go down in pop music without warning in 2019, at least if we’re lucky. 

But as we set off into the new year, there are also things we can safely look forward to — and some big 
questions that should be answered in the next 12 months. Here are a few to keep in mind. 


Will Kanye West continue his bromance 
with President Donald Trump? 

Looks like yes. After pledging in October 
to distance himself from politics — “My eyes 
are now wide open and now realize I’ve been 
used to spread messages I don’t believe in,” he 
tweeted — the rapper recently re-embraced the 
president. 

“Trump all day,” he wrote on Twitter, before 
adding that “from now on” he plans to perform 
while wearing his Trump hat, which he said 
represents the idea that “people can’t tell me 
what to do because I’m 
black.” 

How this will 
impact his music 
remains to be seen. 

West has said he’s 
at work on a new 
album, possibly titled 
“Yandhi,” that was 
due to be released 
in September 
before being 
bumped to 
November and 
again to an un¬ 
specified date. 


Kanye West 

Getty Images/TNS 




Courtesy of RCA Records 


The Backstreet Boys’ comeback album, “DNA,” 
will be released on Jan. 25. Could the band again 
become relevant in the post-BTS world? 


Backstreet might actually be back 

It’s been years since the Backstreet Boys 
mattered — which isn’t to say that the veteran 
boy band hasn’t been out there trying, as anyone 
who’s seen the group’s recent awards-show ap¬ 
pearances (or its painfully eager Las Vegas 
gig) can attest. 

But with their latest single, the throb¬ 
bing and sensual “Don’t Go Breaking 
My Heart,” the Backstreets have raised 
hopes for “DNA,” the act’s comeback 
album due Jan. 25. Set to feature songs 
written by Shawn Mendes and Ryan 
Tedder, as well as folks who’ve worked 
with Charli XCX and J Balvin, “DNA” 
promises more than shameless nostalgia 
at a moment when BTS has raised the 
bar for boys of any age. 



Say it ain’t so 

Speaking of nostal¬ 
gia, Weezer last year 
returned to the upper 
reaches of the pop 
charts (and spawned a 
viral “Saturday Night 
Live” sketch) with its 
stunt cover of Toto’s in¬ 
delible ’80s hit “Africa.” 

Now the long-running 
L.A. alt-rock combo 
is using that renewed 
attention to unleash an 
experiment it’s been 
threatening forever: a self-titled effort, due 
March 1, known as the Black Album, which 
frontman Rivers Cuomo was saying as far back 
as 2016 would represent a striking about-face 
from its crunchy guitar-pop sound. 

Judging by a couple of synthed-up advance 
tracks, including one called “Zombie Bastards,” 
Weezer has followed through on that idea, and 
not because Cuomo is confident his audience 
will like it. 

Indeed, if that “SNL” sketch made anything 
clear, it’s that the Black Album is precisely the 
kind of record most Weezer diehards don’t want 
from this band — as good a reason as any I can 
think of to listen up. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 



Rivers Cuomo and 
the rest of Weezer 
could be challenging 
even the most diehard 
fans with their new 
material. 
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Paak’s peak 


Eclectic musician thrilled to have Dr. Dre in his corner 


“I feel like there are a lot of features, 
but it didn’t feel like a lot of features. It 
was almost like, ‘Oh, shoot — surprise,’” 
said Paak, adding that he was “humbled to 
be able to be in the same room with some 
of these people.” 

Paak, a church-grown percussionist, de¬ 
scribes his latest work as “fun,” but “same 
man, new car.” The vibe on “Onxard” is 
different compared to “Malibu,” a shift 
that was purposeful. 

“We’re just never trying to do the same 
thing twice — it’s not interesting for us. 
We just want to keep growing as artists,” 
said Paak. “We did a lot of rapping on this 
album. It was a lot of fun songs, a lot of 
songs to dance to, a lot of big, hard-hitting 
production.” 

The musician’s unique sound has been 
spreading throughout the industry, and 
he’s well aware of it: “I’m looking at some 
of these dudes like, ‘Mo-fo, that sounds 
like me! What the hell?”’ 

He said though he’s “flattered,” he 
hopes it creates a resurgence of musician- 
ship in rap. 

“I would love to open up a lane for more 
musician-rappers in hip-hop, more people 
playing an instrument and performing in 
hip-hop, which is something you really 
don’t see too often,” he said. 

Paak, 32, will get to show off what he 
can do onstage when he launches his 
“Andy’s Beach Club World Tour” next 
month. It kicks off Feb. 11 in San Francis¬ 
co — one day after the Grammy Awards, 
where Paak’s song “Bubblin’’ is nomi¬ 
nated for best rap performance. 

Winning a Grammy is one of Paak’s 
goals, among other things. 

“We cracked (the) Billboard (chart) 
this time around, and I never really knew 
what that was like, so it’d be nice to stay 
within, you know, keep cracking that, 
getting higher and higher up. Snatch some 
awards, some Grammys. I would like to 
continue to build a top-notch show. I want 
to be able to be one of those bands, like 
legacy bands, that can tour forever,” he 
said. 


Anderson .Paak will showcase 
his new album, “Oxnard,” 
as well as his considerable 
talents when he launches 
a world tour next month. 


By Gary Gerard Hamilton 

Associated Press 


G etting Dr. Dre to produce his 
entire album had Anderson 
.Paak feeling like “the prodigal 
son,” as he put it, since it’s rare 
that you’ll find Dre overseeing an entire 
music project these days. 

“To see him so inspired and genu¬ 
inely having fun with a project is 
really dope, because I don’t feel like 
he’s been this involved with a proj¬ 
ect probably since Eminem’s first 
stuff,” said Paak, now signed to 
Dre’s Aftermath Entertainment. 

That project is “Oxnard,” 
named after Paak’s California 
hometown. Released in Novem¬ 
ber, it’s the third volume in his 
“beach series,” following 2014’s 
“Venice” and 2016’s Grammy- 
nominated “Malibu.” 

Paak, an eclectic musician 
who blends funk, hip-hop 
and R&B, was featured on 
six songs from Dre’s latest 
album, 2016’s “Compton.” 

In recent years, Dre has 
become more famous for 
pushing the Beats by Dre 
brand though his resume 
includes producing hits for 
Eminem, 50 Cent, Tupac, 
Snoop Dogg, Mary J. Blige 
and Eve, as well as launch¬ 
ing his own multi-platinum 
albums. 

“I remember when we 
wrapped up, (Dre) was like, 
‘Thank you, man. I know this 
is helping you, but it’s also 
helping me a lot,’ ” Paak said. 

“I feel like it gave him a spark 
again.” 

Dre isn’t the only famous 
name to appear on “Oxnard” 

— Kendrick Lamar, Snoop 
J Dogg, J. Cole, Q-Tip and Pusha 
^ T also are on the album. 



FROM PAGE 36 
Whither Justin Bieber? 

Thanks to his breathlessly documented re¬ 
lationship with Hailey Baldwin — that’s Mrs. 
Bieber, if you please — the one-time teen-pop 
idol was seen more than he was heard in 2018. 

True, there was “No Brainer,” his appropri¬ 
ately by-the-numbers reunion with DJ Khaled, 
Chance the Rapper and Quavo (with whom he 
hit No. 1 in 2017 with “I’m the One”). 

But for the most part, Bieber spent the year 
“just living life,” as his frequent producer Diplo 
put it to me not long ago. “Michael Jackson was 
a guy that never had a life, really, and then tried 
to live it when he was older,” Diplo said. “Justin, 
maybe he’s self-aware enough so that he’s like, 
‘I’m a human being and I love a person — let 
me do that for a minute.’” 

That said, the singer’s long-awaited follow¬ 
up to 2015’s “Purpose” might be on the way. 
Diplo said he’s been trading songs with Bieber 
for what he reckons is shaping up as “a Chris¬ 
tian album.” 


Taylor might be swift 

The three years Taylor Swift 
put into 2017’s “Reputation” 
represented the longest stretch 
of time she’d ever taken to 
make a record — and then the 
thing went on to earn lukewarm 
reviews and no m^or nomina¬ 
tions at next month’s Grammy 
Awards. 

So although she’s said nothing 
about when we should expect 
her next album, perhaps it’s rea¬ 
sonable to think that Swift will 
work faster this time, either to 
avoid bogging down or simply to 
keep up with an industry that’s 
accelerated immeasurably over 
her decade-plus in the biz. 

b.«d.e Thompson, aoMeoia, zuma phess/tns ^Iso: Releasing her “Reputa- 
—i tion” Netflix special on New 
Year-sEvefeltanawMlotlike 

a shorter timetable than the three years a chapter-ending move from this 
required for “Reputation.” most story-minded of pop stars. 
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Tips for those trying to be wittier 


By Sadie Dingfelder 

The Washington Post 

it — it’s not just for dinner 
party banter anymore. In his 
new book, “Wit’s End,” jour¬ 
nalist James Geary argues 
that wit is a necessary quality of mind 
for navigating our complicated world. 

“Wit is essential to making jokes and 
making quips, but it’s also essential to all 
kinds of creativity,” Geary says. 

One of the keys to wit, he says, is 
finding connections between seemingly 
disparate or even contradictory ideas. 
“Wit involves being alert to how things 
can be interrelated.” 

Geary says being witty is within any¬ 
one’s grasp. Here are some of Geary’s 
tips for sharpening your tongue — and 
your mind. 

Deliberately misunderstand 
people 

Our brains are so good at correctly 


interpreting common phrases, it hap¬ 
pens automatically without us noticing. 
But if you listen closely, you’ll find that 
language is often very vague. Exploit 
ambiguity for situational comedy: Next 
time someone struggling with a large 
box asks for a hand, respond by clap¬ 
ping. “I try not to do that one too often, 
because it annoys people,” Geary says. 

Practice making puns 

Puns are a great way to train your 
mind to make unlikely connections, 
Geary says. Try getting a few friends 
together and then take turns making 
puns around a particular category. For 
instance, if you start with “animals,” you 
might say, “Let me otter here” or “I’m a 
little horse.” The jokes don’t have to be 
good, but they have to come quickly. If 
you hesitate, you’re out. “Practicing puns 
has a lasting effect because it trains your 
brain to be staying alert to these kind of 
hidden correspondences — in words, but 
also in life,” Geary says. 


Quiet your inner critic 

A key to being witty is to let your mind 
play, to free-associate without judgment, 
Geary says. For example, when Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln got a letter asking him to 
suspend the sentence of a man who was 
about to be hanged, the president fa¬ 
mously quipped, “If I don’t suspend it to¬ 
night, the man will surely be suspended 
tomorrow.” To make this joke, Lincoln 
had to let his mind wander to a different 
meaning of suspend. “It’s important not 
to be critical at the beginning, because 
that’s how the ideas arise,” Geary says. 

Shut down humor snobs 

Silly wordplay abounds in classic 
literature. Shakespeare’s plays are full 
of puns, and James Joyce’s “Finnegans 
Wake” is “a 600-plus-page novel made 
up almost entirely of macaronic (mixed- 
language) puns,” Geary notes. So if your 
family complains about your new jokes, 
explain that you’re on your way to writ¬ 
ing the great American novel. 





In “WH’s End,” James Geary explores every 
facet of wittiness, bringing the subject to 
life by writing each chapter in a style that 
exemplifies a different kind of wit. 





Liane 
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The Rain Watcher 

Tatiana de Rosnay 

Paris is in chaos. Relentless 
rain is pushing the Seine out of 
its banks and into homes, muse¬ 
ums and train stations. Photog¬ 
rapher Linden Malegarde would 
know how to deal with this if he 
were on assignment. 

But Linden isn’t in Paris for 
work. He’s here to mark his par¬ 
ents’ wedding anniversary and get 
through the weekend without a 
scene. But when his father suffers 
a stroke. Linden has to lead his 
fractious family through their cri¬ 
sis as the city around them reels. 

De Rosnay again mines the 
past to deliver a powerful tale 
of people caught up in m^or 
moments in history. This time, 
she re-imagines Paris’ recent 
close calls with the raging Seine 
— what if they’d been worse? 

“Paris looks fike an obscure 
and sinister Venice, a drowned 
metropolis gradually sinking into 
obhvion, incapable of putting up a 
fight, yielding to the hurried and 
lethal violence of its demented 
river.” 

De Rosnay is so good at this 
storytelling that I wish she had 
focused on her family/fiood nar¬ 
rative. Her decision to intersperse 
a decades-old mystery adds little 
but distraction. Skip the italics 
sections and savor the story of her 
beloved city on the brink. 

— Maureen McCarthy 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


The Collector’s 
Apprentice 

B.A. Shapiro 

Shapiro, master of the “his¬ 
torical art thriller,” takes on the 
1920s art world as post-Impres- 
sionism is taking hold. The shape- 
shifting Cubists and color-crazed 
Fauvists are captivating Paris, 
and Gertrude Stein presides over 
soirees with Picasso and Matisse. 
Into this world steps Vivienne 
Gregsby, a young woman reefing 
from a disastrous engagement to a 
con man who cost her family their 
fortune and art collection. She 
appears to catch a break when 
American tycoon Edwin Bradley 
hires her to help him assemble 
an art collection for a museum in 
Philadelphia. Then her ex-fiance 
con artist reappears. He wants 
her back for his next escapade. 

She wants her family’s collec¬ 
tion back — and revenge. Their 
sparring takes a darker turn when 
Vivienne’s boss dies under suspi¬ 
cious circumstances. 

Once again, Shapiro stitches 
her suspense into real fife, with 
Edwin and Vivienne resembling 
the mercurial Philadelphia art 
collector Albert Barnes and his 
assistant Violette de Mazia. The 
plot requires readers to suspend 
disbelief in key places, but the 
payoff is a fast-moving, multifac¬ 
eted battle of wits. 

— Maureen McCarthy 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


Verses for the Dead 

Preston & Child 

The two authors working 
together are masters at crafting 
a story that goes beyond a simple 
mystery or thriller. This time 
while Pendergast works with 
agent Coldmoon, the crime has 
many unconventional layers to it, 
making it more difficult to solve. 
The killer murders his victim 
and then removes the heart. The 
organ is left at a gravestone in 
the cemetery with a cryptic note 
next to it. The victim and the 
owner of the grave seemingly 
aren’t connected. Pendergast 
soon figures out that the heart is 
left at gravestones of women who 
committed suicide. 

Pendergast believes the 
women were actually murdered, 
and the killer known by the 
moniker Brokenhearts might be 
responsible for their deaths in ad¬ 
dition to the recent victims. With 
his career on the fine, Pendergast 
has a lot to prove — and quickly, 
or the killer might strike again. 
What he doesn’t know is that his 
new partner, Coldmoon, has strict 
orders to do everything in his 
power to see Pendergast fail. 

Readers unfamiliar with 
Pendergast wifi find this novel a 
fantastic launch point. He’s a mod¬ 
ern-day Sherlock Holmes, and the 
story reads fike classic literature 
rather than the majority of mys¬ 
tery/thrillers on the market. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Nine Perfect Strangers 

Liane Moriarty 

“Big Little Lies” author Mori¬ 
arty is back, with a page-turner 
that’s already set to become an¬ 
other star vehicle for Nicole Kid¬ 
man (whose performance helped 
make HBO’s miniseries even 
better than the 2014 best-seller). 

Lucky for her, it’s a winner, 
even if it doesn’t cut to the bone 
quite fike “Big Little Lies.” 

We meet Moriarty’s titular 
strangers as they arrive at a 
remote Aussie wellness resort 
called Tranquillum House, all 
seeking healing of some kind. The 
book hops from one perspective 
to the next: the once-bestsefiing 
romance novelist with a broken 
heart, the married couple whose 
fife was ruined by a lottery win, 
the family of three that used to 
be four and is about to go through 
another painful anniversary. 

All the while, it becomes in¬ 
creasingly clear that something 
isn’t quite right at Tranquillum 
House or with its mysterious 
owner, Masha. 

Moriarty manages to poke 
clever fun without being mean, 
and she times each reveal well. 
The way her characters’ back 
stories reel in the reader made 
me think of binge-watching 
ABC’s “Lost.” The ending of 
“Nine Perfect Strangers,” how¬ 
ever, is much more satisfying. 

— Erica Pearson 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


Night of Miracles 

Elizabeth Berg 

Sometimes you just want a 
warm bath of a book. “Night of 
Miracles,” in which Elizabeth 
Berg revisits the Midwestern 
setting of her best-selling “The 
Story of Arthur Truluv,” all but 
serves you a cup of cocoa and 
tucks you into bed. 

“Miracles” brings back 
Arthur’s lonely neighbor, Lucille, 
and Maddy, the young woman he 
had “adopted.” Newcomers are 
a rueful divorcee who’s moved 
from the East Coast for a fresh 
start; a lovelorn waitress and her 
would-be suitor, the local cab- 
driver; and a young family facing 
a health crisis. 

All are looking for love, or 
at least community; and all of 
course are intertwined in the 
way a small town dictates. Hav¬ 
ing read “Truluv” offers a bit of 
background and depth, but it’s 
not necessary to understand and 
appreciate these folks. 

This is not a challenging book; 
there are no confusing time¬ 
lines or complex characters or 
last-minute twists. But there is 
simple, lovely prose and a sense 
of yearning that is contagious 
and comforting. You can al¬ 
most smell the cinnamon from 
Lucille’s home-based bakery, and 
what better antidote to the stress¬ 
ful world? 

— Cynthia Dickison 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 

NEW ON DVD 


“The Oath”: Chris (Ike Barin- 
holtz) and his wife, Kai (Tiffany 
Haddish), are preparing for 
the family members’ arrivals 
for their annual Thanksgiving 
celebration. There’s more than 
the smell of cranberries linger¬ 
ing in the air as the event comes 
just days before a controversial 
White House policy goes into ef¬ 
fect. All Americans are asked to 
sign a loyalty statement no later 
than the Friday after Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

“The Oath” is an example of 
how it’s not how strong a movie 
starts, but the strength it shows 
in the final act that makes 
the most impact to establish 
a production’s quality level. 

Had “The Oath” stopped at 
the midway point, the offering 
would have been a smart and 
intriguing look at an issue that 
resonates strongly against the 
current political climate. Sadly, 
it keeps going, and the second 
half is a lackluster conclusion 
where director/writer Barinholtz 
opted out of the intelligent ele¬ 
ments from the beginning half 
and turns the production into a 
bloody and senseless exercise in 
violence. 

Also new on DVD: 

“NOVA: Volatile Earth: 
Volcano on Fire and Volcano on 
the Brink”: This two-part series 
looks at two of the world’s most 
active and mysterious volca¬ 
noes in Africa: Nyiragongo and 
Nyamuragira. 

“Castle Rock: The Complete 
First Season”: Series where the 
small rural town in Maine that 
has been the setting for man 
Stephen King works has come 
to life. 

“NOVA: Addiction”: Three 
addicts go on emotional and 
personal treks dealing with their 
opioid addictions. 

“Family Guy: 20 Greatest 
Hits”: The musical collection 
of 20 song-and-dance-filled 
episodes is being mark the 20th 
anniversary of the animated 
series. 

“Hell Fest”: A trip to a hor¬ 
ror-themed Halloween event at 
a local amusement park turns 
deadly. 

“Bent”: The tale of a fight for 
survival is based on the play by 
Martin Sherman. 

“Secrets of Britain’s Great 
Cathedrals”: This eight-episode 
program explores cathedrals 
and abbeys found throughout 
England and Wales. 

“Mid90s”: A 13-year-old 
spends his summer navigating 
his troubled home life and a 
group of new friends in ’90s L.A. 

“When Harry Met Sally”: The 
Billy Crystal-Meg Ryan roman¬ 
tic comedy is being re-released 
to mark the 30th anniversary. 

“Time Freak”: A comedy 
about the lengths one man will 
go to get the girl of his dreams. 
Asa Butterfield stars. 

“Frankie Drake Mysteries”: 
Frankie Drake (Lauren Lee 
Smith) is Toronto’s only female 
private detective in the 1920s. 

“Kusama: Infinity”: Yayoi 
Kusama overcomes impossible 
odds to bring her radical artistic 
vision to the world stage. 

— Rick Bentley/TNS 


FOX/Universal Television 

Andy Sambei^ and Andre Braugher star in “Brooklyn Nine-Nine,” which got a sixth-season reprieve from NBC after being canceled by 
Fox. NBC rejected the comedy when it was being shopped to networks in 2012. The sixth season premieres Jan. 11 on AFN-Prime 


NBC gives once-canceled ‘Brooklyn Nine-Nine’ a second chance 


By Yvonne Villarreal 
Los Angeles Times 

I n a fitting setup even he couldn’t have 
written, “Brooklyn Nine-Nine” co¬ 
creator Dan Goor was in the bathroom 
when he got the call that Fox had can¬ 
celed the comedy after five seasons. 

There had been rumblings about the fate 
of the show, but as Goor will tell you, there’s 
always talk like that these days unless a 
show is a mega hit. But this time, Goor’s 
agent was cautioning that cancellation was 
a real probability: “It was the first time any¬ 
one had seriously ever used that word.” 

So when the call came in on Thursday, 
May 10 — a day and date Goor won’t soon 
forget — any usual phone protocols were out 
the window: “I was like, ‘You know what? 

I’m going to take this call. I’m not going to 
give them the courtesy of not being in the 
bathroom,” Goor says wryly with a bit of 
hindsight. 

The oddball workplace comedy about 
a ragtag group of NYPD officers became 
another TV casualty unable to fend off 
growing trends in TV’s modern era. It never 
pulled in stellar enough ratings — its fifth 
season averaged around 2.7 million viewers 
with delayed viewing over a week factored 
in — and Fox didn’t have an ownership 
stake in the show at a time when TV net¬ 
works push to own as much of their content 
as possible. (The comedy is owned and 
produced by Universal Television, the studio 
arm of NBC.) 

That was the story for 31 hours. 

But by late Friday night, through a com¬ 
bination of network musical chairs and a 
Twitter uproar fueled by stunned fans — in¬ 
cluding the powerhouse likes of Guillermo 
del Toro, Lin-Manuel Miranda and Mark 
Hamill — “Brooklyn Nine-Nine” became 
the latest example of how a cancellation 


verdict in today’s TV isn’t always the death 
knell it used to be. 

When it returns for its sixth season 
(which premieres Jan. 11 on AFN-Prime), 
it will start its second life on a new network 
— one that originally passed on the comedy 
during its inception in 2012: NBC. 

It’s just after 11 a.m. on a day in early 
November and production is underway at 
the show’s precinct set at the CBS Studio 

I The oddball 
workplace 
comedy about 
a ragtag group 
of NYPD 
officers 
became 
another TV 

[ casualty 
unable to fend 
off growing 
trends in TV’s 
modern era. 

back at it, gathered in the precinct’s brief¬ 
ing room as their characters learn about a 
new he said/she said case in what will be the 
show’s #MeToo episode. Beatriz, making 
her TV directorial debut, shuffles in and 
out of the scene as her character, Det. Rosa 
Diaz, while also reviewing footage. At the 
same time, Samberg is coming up with ad¬ 
libs for the final beats of the scene — suffice 
to say, when you have the group talking 


about a broken male sex organ, things get 
colorful and absurd. 

Off-camera, when the topic of the show’s 
summer fiasco is brought up, it’s clear that 
“Brooklyn Nine-Nine’s” boomerang from 
death is still a bundle of confusion, sadness 
and ultimate joy. 

For Samberg, who is also an executive 
producer on the show, it resulted in some 
pretty funny text chains: “I have two texts 
in a row from people a few hours apart 
where they go, ‘Dude, I’m so sorry,’ to, 
‘Never mind, congratulations.’” 

“It was so surreal,” is how Crews (Sgt. 
Terrance “Terry” Jeffords), describes 
the situation. “I’ve had a rental car stolen. 
That’s the only thing I can really compare 
it to. I was like: ’What is happening? Is this 
real life, or am I trippin’?’ ” 

Now back in the swing of things, Fumero, 
who plays Sgt. Amy Santiago, says there are 
moments when it feels a bit like a do-over 
— pointing out how NBC’s social media 
team has been working overtime to promote 
the show’s move to the network. Adding to 
the display of confidence, Samberg co¬ 
hosted the Golden Globe Awards on Jan. 6, 
alongside “Killing Eve’s” Sandra Oh, on the 
network. 

“It’s almost like we’re a new show,” 
Fumero says, “but we’ve been doing it for so 
long. I’m definitely trying to check myself 
more to be just really present and enjoy it 
because who knows? Who knows how much 
longer we have?” 

So what to do in the meantime? 

“We want to make sure people who like 
the show still really like it,” Samberg says. 
“As far as ratings and all that other stuff, it’s 
completely out of our control. All we can do 
is show up for press, make the show as good 
as we possibly can and hope that everyone 
keeps watching it.” 


Center lot in 
Studio City. 
One would be 
forgiven for 
thinking those 
fraught days 
in May were 
a weird fever 
dream. 

The show’s 
ensemble 
cast mem¬ 
bers — Andy 
Samberg, 
Melissa Fum¬ 
ero, Stephanie 
Beatriz, Terry 
Crews, Joe Lo 
Truglio, Andre 
Braugher, Dirk 
Blocker and 
Joel McKinnon 
Miller — are 
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H Low carb? 
Low fat? 

New dieting studies offer 
insight, but don’t settle 
the question of how best 
to lose weight this year 

By Candice Choi ■ Associated Press 

B acon and black coffee for 
breakfast, or oatmeal and 
bananas? 

If you’re planning to try to 
lose weight in 2019, you’re sure to find a 
fierce debate online and among friends 
and family about how best to do it. It 
seems like everyone has an opinion, and 
new fads emerge every year. 

Two m^or studies last year provided 
more fuel for a particularly polarizing 
topic — the role carbs play in making 
us fat. The studies gave scientists some 
clues, but, like other nutrition studies, 
they can’t say which diet — if any — is 
best for everyone. 

That’s not going to satisfy people 
who want black-and-white answers, but 
nutrition research is extremely difficult 
and even the most respected studies 
come with big caveats. People are so 
different that it’s all but impossible to 
conduct studies that show what really 
works over long periods of time. 

Before embarking on a weight loss 
plan for the new year, here’s a look at 
some of what was learned last year. 


Fewer carbs, fewer pounds? 

It’s no longer called the Atkins Diet, 
but the low-carb school of dieting has 
been enjoying a comeback. The idea is 
that the refined carbohydrates in foods 
like white bread are quickly converted 
into sugar in our bodies, leading to en¬ 
ergy swings and hunger. 

By cutting carbs, the claim is that 
weight loss will be easier because your 
body will instead burn fat for fuel while 
feeling less hungry. A recent study 
seems to offer more support for low-carb 
proponents. But, like many studies, it 
tried to understand just one sliver of how 
the body works. 

The study, co-led by an author of 
books promoting low-carb diets, looked 
at whether varying carb levels might 
affect how the body uses energy. Among 
164 participants, it found that those on 
low-carb diets burned more total calo¬ 
ries than those on high-carb diets. 

The study did not say that people lost 
more weight on a low-carb diet — and 
didn’t try to measure that. Meals and 
snacks were tightly controlled and 
continually adjusted so that everyone’s 
weight stayed stable. 

David Ludwig, a lead author of the 
paper and researcher at Boston Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, said it suggests limiting 
carbs could make it easier for people to 
keep weight off once they’ve lost it. He 


said the approach might work best for 
those with diabetes or pre-diabetes. 

Ludwig noted the study wasn’t in¬ 
tended to test long-term health effects or 
real-world scenarios where people make 
their own food. The findings also need to 
be replicated to be validated, he said. 

Caroline Apovian of Boston Universi¬ 
ty’s School of Medicine said the findings 
are interesting fodder for the scientific 
community but that they shouldn’t be 
taken as advice for the average person 
looking to lose weight. 

Do I avoid fat to be skinny? 

For years people were advised to curb 
fats, which are found in foods including 
meat, nuts, eggs, butter and oil. Cutting 
fat was seen as a way to control weight, 
since a gram of fat has twice as many 
calories than the same amount of 
carbs or protein. 

Many say the advice had the 
opposite effect by inadvertently 
giving us license to gobble up 
fat-free cookies, cakes and other 
foods that were instead full of 
the refined carbs and sugars now 
blamed for our wider waistlines. 

Nutrition experts gradu¬ 
ally moved away from blanket 
recommendations to limit fats 
for weight loss. Fats are neces¬ 
sary for absorbing important 
nutrients and can help us feel full. 


That doesn’t mean you have to subsist on 
steak drizzled in butter to be healthy. 

Bruce Y. Lee, a professor of interna¬ 
tional health at Johns Hopkins, said the 
lessons learned from the anti-fat fad 
should be applied to the anti-carb fad: 
don’t oversimplify advice. 

“There’s a constant look for an easy 
way out,” Lee said. 

Which is better? 

Another big study this past year found 
low-carb diets and low-fat diets were 
about equally as effective for weight loss. 
Results varied by individual, but after a 
year, people in both groups shed an aver¬ 
age of 12 to 13 pounds. 

The author noted the findings don’t con¬ 
tradict Ludwig’s low-carb study. Instead, 
they suggest there may be some flex¬ 
ibility in the ways we can lose weight, 
fc. Participants in both groups were 
encouraged to focus on minimally 
processed foods like produce and 
, meat prepared at home. Everyone 
1 was advised to hmit added sugar 
r and refined flour. 

“If you got that foundation 
right, for many, that would be an 
enormous change,” said Chris¬ 
topher Gardner of Stanford 
University and one of the study’s 
uthors. 

Limiting processed foods could 
improve most diets by cutting 


down overall calories, while still leaving 
wiggle room for people’s preferences. 
That’s important, because for a diet to be 
effective, a person has to be able to stick 
to it. A breakfast of fruit and oatmeal 
might be filling for one person, but leave 
another hungry soon after. 

Gardner notes the study had its limita¬ 
tions, too. Participants’ diets weren’t 
controlled. People were instead instruct¬ 
ed on how to achieve eating a low-carb 
or low-fat diet in regular meetings with 
dietitians, which may have provided a 
support network most dieters don’t have. 

So, what works? 

In the short term, you can probably 
lose weight by eating only raw foods, or 
going vegan, or cutting out gluten, or 
following another diet plan that catches 
your eye. But what will work for you over 
the long term is a different question. 

Zhaoping Li, director of clinical 
nutrition division at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, says there is no 
single set of guidelines that help every¬ 
one lose weight and keep it off It’s why 
diets often fail — they don’t factor into 
account the many factors that drive us to 
eat what we do. 

To help people lose weight, Li exam¬ 
ines her patients’ eating and physical ac¬ 
tivity routines to identify improvements 
people will be able to live with. 

“What sticks is what matters,” Li said. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


Their children thrive... 

just not with them 



Jose Moreno, Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 


SeAyra Greene gave birth to a son on Dec. 23 , 2016, and placed him with 
a couple in New Jersey; she was raising a 2-year-old daughter, was about 
to be evicted and didn't think she could parent both children alone. 


What happens to 
birth parents after 
adoption process? 

By Anndee Hochman 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

W hen someone asks 

Mary Kiker if she has 
children, there’s a 
fraught pause before 
she answers. 

“I don’t want to say, ‘No, I don’t 
have kids.’ But I’m not completely 
ready to say, ‘I have a daughter. She 
lives in Virginia. I placed her with 
an adoptive family.’” 

The question carries a sharper 
sting during the holidays, when 
malls, movies and television ads rol¬ 
lick with images of intact families. 

“I feel the loss a lot more during 
this time,” says Kiker. “When (the 
adoptive parents) send me pictures, 
and there’s all these people and a 
beautiful Christmas tree, I’m so 
glad my daughter has all that. But I 
want it, too.” 

For birth mothers, often invis¬ 
ible members of the adoption triad 
that includes children and adoptive 
parents, the holiday season brings a 
wrenching mix of gratitude and sor¬ 
row, delight, guilt and regret. Their 
children may be thriving. Just not 
with them. 

Kiker, 39, was stunned to learn 
in the spring of 2017 that she was 
six months pregnant; she had no 
symptoms and had actually been 
losing weight. She lived with brutal 
pain after fracturing two vertebrae 
in a 2008 car accident. Her finances 
were sketchy, the baby’s father 
uninterested in parenting, and her 
family — “toxic, abusive, unstable,” 
Kiker says — was no haven. 

“I knew that I wanted to place 
(the baby) for adoption. She de¬ 
served an opportunity at a beauti¬ 
ful, healthy life. I could not give that 
to her.” 

Social workers at Adoptions from 
the Heart, based in Wynnewood, in¬ 
troduced her to the concept of open 
adoption: Kiker could choose the 
family that would raise her daugh¬ 
ter and remain in contact, sharing 
photographs, emails or even visits. 


For decades, adoption was 
smothered in secrecy: State officials 
sealed birth certificates, birth moth¬ 
ers knew nothing of their child’s 
placement, and adoptive parents 
often kept the fact of adoption 
hushed even from their children. 

In the 1970s, that began to 
change. Adult adoptees argued 
that they had a right to know their 
genetic origins. Adoptive parents 
wanted more information about 
their children’s medical and social 
histories. And birth mothers? 

“Having the chance to stay 
connected and watch her child 
thrive validates her choice,” says 
Meredith Rose, director of Open 
Arms Adoption Network. A trend 
that began with “just being honest 
with children about the reality of 
their births,” is now the norm. Rose 
says; a 2012 report from the Evan 
B. Donaldson Adoption Institute 
showed that 95 percent of infant 
adoptions in the U.S. were formed 
with some degree of openness. 

SeAyra Greene, 26, gave birth to 
a son on Dec. 23, 2016, and placed 
him with a couple in New Jersey. 

She was raising a 2-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, was about to be evicted, and 
knew she could not parent both kids 
alone. 

Last December marked her son’s 
first birthday and a Christmas 


without him. “I was a full wreck.” 
But the journey has grown easier 

— in part, Greene says, because of 
post-placement counsel provided by 
Adoptions from the Heart. 

Brittany Brooks, 29, runs the 
agency’s Facebook support group. 
She understands the struggles of 
new birth moms because six years 
ago, she was one of them. 

Brooks was a 23-year-old college 
graduate, seeking antibiotics for a 
persistent cold, when a nurse tested 
her urine and said, “Congratula¬ 
tions!” 

At the time, she was couch-surf¬ 
ing with friends; the baby’s father 
was exiting a bad marriage and 
already parenting four children. 

“I’m a realist,” Brooks says. “I 
knew my situation was going to get 
better, but not in six months. Why 
should my child suffer with me?” 
Through a Google search, she found 
a Utah agency that provided an 
apartment for the last trimester and 

— most critical. Brooks says — a 
social worker who listened without 
judgment. 

She wanted an open adoption. “I 
didn’t want my son to feel abandon¬ 
ment. I did want to know where he 
was going, how he was, if he was 
taken care of” After viewing eight 
profiles of prospective parents. 
Brooks chose a couple in Kentucky; 
they fiew to Utah and were with her 
for the birth. 

Twenty-four hours later. Brooks 
cradled her infant son with her left 
arm and signed adoption papers 
with her right. “That’s probably the 
most profound moment I’ve ever re¬ 
ally had. I thought: Once I sign that 
line, you’re not mine anymore.” 

She left with a gift from hospi¬ 
tal staff: a teddy bear in a T-shirt 
printed with her son’s birth date, 
weight and length. Brooks clutched 
the bear every night as she curled 
into bed. 


Now, Kiker and the adoptive 
parents swap near-daily texts. In 
July, she visited for the baby’s first 
birthday; the adoptive parents paid 
for Kiker’s hotel room and invited 
her to take part in their daughter’s 
bedtime ritual. 

“For Christmas last year, (the 
adoptive parents) gave me a photo 
album. When I’m having a dark day. 
I’ll sit and read through the letters 
and look at the photos.... Being a 
birth mom is lonely, and not every¬ 
one understands the loss.” 


She deserved an 
opportunity at a 
beautiful, healthy 
life. I COULD NOT 
GIVE THAT 
TO HER. ^ 

Mary Kiker 

birth mother 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Honk if you’ll miss 
your old minivan 

^ ^ he served us well for 13 years,” I thought 
• • wistfully, as my husband and I drove our 
. ^^2005 Sienna minivan to the local CarMax to 
trade her in last week. Although her trusty 
engine still spun like a top, our family vehicle had too 
many problems to ignore. Passing another state vehicle 
inspection would have required a couple thousand dollars 
or a crooked mechanic, so we had decided to upgrade. 

But I’d been with her so long, I had mixed emotions. 

I remembered when we bought her while stationed 
in Virginia Beach. She was slightly used, but sparkling 
white. With only eight thousand miles on her odometer, 
she still had that new-car smell. 

I tried to keep her tidy, but she was soon sprinkled with 
dog hair, cold french fries, fruit snacks and Polly Pockets. 
Her cup holders were perpetually sticky, child car seats 
were strapped into back seats, and the cargo area held 
folding chairs, Gatorades and smelly cleats for soccer and 
fiag football games. Each of our carsick-prone children 
had taken turns upchucking on her upholstery. And our 
dog. Dinghy, once ate a dead fish on the beach and vom¬ 
ited it up in the backseat on the way home. By the time we 
moved to Germany, that “new car smell” had degraded 
into an unpleasant sourness disguised by frequent ap¬ 
plications of Febreze. 

She braved speedy autobahns, winding mountain 
passes and former communist territories to deliver us to 
travel destinations all over Europe. When not on the road, 
she waited faithfully outside our military apartment, 
crusted with salt for three long winters. A subsequent 
tour in the searing heat of Florida cracked her dashboard, 
but she logged thousands more miles on her odometer 
during carpools, orthodontist appointments, piano les¬ 
sons, vacations, football games and cross country meets. 

For her last five years in Rhode Island, our minivan 
saw our three children through high school and off to col¬ 
lege before giving in to age. Her headlights turned hazy 
yellow. Her paint became a dull, dirty white. Her dash¬ 
board warning lights stayed on; something about needing 
an 02 sensor. Every time it rained, water dripped from 
the rearview mirror. I tried stopping the leak by sealing 
the windshield, which only added fiapping duct tape to 
the myriad of embarrassing blemishes. The automatic 
sliding door had long stopped working, and the other 
door was missing its handle. She had logged more than 
230,000 miles. It was definitely time. 

We parked our Sienna in the CarMax lot, and waited at 
a desk for the sales associate and mechanic to inspect the 
minivan. As I wondered what her fate would be, I thought 
of my old yellow Schwinn bicycle. 

It was an elementary school birthday present. Pedal 
brakes, cruiser handlebars, yellow painted chrome — a 
real classic. I would stand on her pedals, stretch my arms 
out wide and coast downhill without touching the handle¬ 
bars with the wind in my hair, listening to the cards snap¬ 
ping loudly on her spokes. 

Even though that beloved yellow Schwinn had become 
my trusted friend, I eventually had to trade her in, just 
like the minivan. 

“How much do you think we’ll get for the Swagger 
Wagon?” we’d asked friends. 

“I guess it depends on how much gas is left in her 
tank,” was the best answer we got. 

After speaking with the mechanics, the CarMax repre¬ 
sentative sat down and tapped numbers into a computer. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Molinari, there are several significant 
problems with your van ...” she went on with a laundry 
list of things we already knew, “so are willing to offer you 
—” She spun the monitor around so that we could see 
what their algorithm had decided. 

There, in bold letters on a blue screen, we read, “$400.” 

We weren’t mad, we didn’t argue, we didn’t shed tears 
— we cracked up laughing. 

We found it hilarious that our family had used up so 
much of that minivan’s value, she was nearly worthless. 
But it was also comforting to know that the memories 
we’d made while driving her were truly priceless. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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BREAKING NEWS 

BY ZHOUQIN BURNIKEL / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

1 19,000+-foot Peruvian 
volcano 

8 Husband of Lara in 
“Doctor Zhivago” 

13 Quarters 

18 “That’s way better 

than I can do” 

19 As we speak 

21 Moisturizer brand 

22 *Stereotypical movie 

outcome 

24 Instigated, with “on” 

25 “The Matrix” 

character 

26 Wallops 

27 Thought-provoking 

29 Reveal 

30 [Poor, pitiful me!] 

32 “Contact” org. 

34 *Startling disclosure 

36 Demands serious 
effort (of) 

40 Vacation spot offering 
a warm welcome? 

42 Fig. usually 

expressed as a 
percentage 

43 _-Town (city 

nickname) 

44 Gave a 

46 *Bringer of cold 
weather 

53 *Law-enforcement 

56 Grammy winner 
Morissette 


57 Constitutional 

Amendment about 
presidential election 
procedures 

58 Get soaked, say 

59 Duke and others 

61 One of eight in “Old 

MacDonald Had a 

62 Polish off 

63 _Valley 

64 Pilot follower, maybe 
66 According to 

69 *Battery boost 

72 “_makes man 

wiser and clear¬ 
sighted”: Vladimir 
Putin 

73 Fish dish that Nobu 

restaurants are 
noted for 

75 Ref. works that can 

run $1,000-1- 

76 Bill Clinton or Barack 

Obama 

77 March_ 

78 Like priests 

81 Morning fix, slangily 

85 Like Benadryl: Abhr. 

86 Ticks off 

87 *Moved closer 

89 *Help for users 

92 Plains tribe 

93 Ticked off 

94 Rain-_(bubble¬ 

gum brand) 

95 Continental 
trade grp., once 

97 Without principles 
99 *Very soon 
105 Criticism 


107 _-mo 

108 Cross 

109 Nirvana, e.g. 

110 Biblical son who was 
nearly sacrificed by 
his father 

113 Woman famously 
evicted from her 

115 “No way!” 

117 Things used for 
dumping ... or a 
literal hint to the 
answers to the 
starred clues? 

122 Adorable sort 

123 Sun block? 

124 “In a perfect world 

125 Sitting posture 
in yoga 

126 Enter again, as data 

127 Many East Asian 
World Heritage Sites 

DOWN 

1 Suffix of ordinals 

2 Bird with blood-red 

eyes 

3 Big name in notebooks 

4 Houses that may 

include tunnels 

5 Sushi sauce 

6 Triple-A jobs 

7 Massive star 

8 Stock holder? 

9 Plus 

10 Cutting 

11 Mead ingredient 

12 “That’s so kind 

13 Course rarity 


14 Continuing source of 

irritation 

15 Radio City Music Hall 

has a famous one 

16 Caterpillar alternative 

17 Box_(tree) 

19 Beat by a nose 

20 Pieces of three-pieces 
23 Booted 

28 Pricey mushroom 
31 Roughly estimated 
33 Many a craft brew 

35 Coiimion email 

attachments 

36 Height: Prefix 

37 Prison weapon 

38 _anchor (stay 

still, nautically) 

39 “Sounds good!” 

41 Sea whose Wikipedia 
article is written in 
the past tense 
45 It’s in your jeans 

47 The Browns, on 

scoreboards 

48 Increasingly 

outmoded circus 

49 All thumbs 

50 Rust, e.g. 

51 Course halves 

52 Hand-carved 

Polynesian statues 

54 Empire once 

spanning three 
continents 

55 Lopsided win 

60 Range rovers 

61 “I know the answer!” 
63 Out-of-the-blue 

65 Symbols of 
sovereignty 


66 Can’t stand 

67 Shade of gray 

68 Leave thirsty 

69 Peru’s_Chavez 

International Airport 

70 Some intersections 

71 Supplement 
74 Dream up 

76 “Hasta_” 

79 Works in a museum 

80 “Gotcha” 


81 One keeping a secret, 

metaphorically 

82 Apollo 13 commander 

83 Word-of-mouth 

84 Drain feature 
86 Up to it 

88 Pitcher Hideo Nomo, 
e.g., by birth 

90 Be a good designated 

91 Flag thrower 


96 Pitchers’ awards? 

98 Certain keg 

attachment 

99 Female friend: Lat. 

100 Connection 

101 Buttinsky 

102 “Oyez! Oyez!” e.g. 

103 Princess Charlotte, 
to Harry 

104 Handyperson 


106 Lead-in to “ viUe” 

111 Came from on high 

112 Give up 
114Firstnamein 

courtroom fiction 
116 Verily 

118 _Bravo 

119 Image file extension 

120 Pro_ 

121 Method: Abbr. 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



OH Nooo, rr smells 
LIKE yOi/R WIFE IS 
MAKINS MEATLOAF 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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Fox photos 


Scott Grimes stars in the “Star Trek’'-like series “The Orville,” now in its second season. 


‘Orville’ actor Scott Grimes says 
sophomore-season show is more 
akin to ‘Guardians of the Galaxy’ 
than parody-heavy ‘Galaxy Quest’ 

By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

The second season for Seth MacFarlane’s Fox 
sci-fi series, “The Orville,” is now in full swing 
stateside, and series star Scott Grimes is again be¬ 
ginning to hear the comparisons to the 1999 Tim 
Allen feature film “Galaxy Quest.” Although the 
network program contains some humor — much 
of it provided by Grimes — the series is far closer 
to “Star Trek” than to the movie that poked fun at 
the space exploration TV show genre. 

“The ‘Galaxy Quest’ reference comes up a lot 
and it is really weird to me,” Grimes says. “I get 
why people say that, but ‘Galaxy Quest’ is more 
like a fish-out-of-water story. I knew we were going 
to get that because of the look and the tone. 

“But, I feel like we are closer to ‘Guardians of 
the Galaxy,’ where there is some thoughtful sci¬ 
ence fiction but also (room to) be a little goofy and 
witty.” 

The thoughtful approach to science fiction with 
MacFarlane’s brand of humor is set 400 years in 
the future where The U.S.S. Orville, a mid-level 
exploratory spaceship staffed by humans and 
aliens, faces the wonders and dangers of outer 
space while also dealing with problems of every¬ 
day life. In the second season, the crew will meet 
never-before-seen aliens and face old adversaries. 

Along with Grimes and MacFarlane, the cast 
includes Adrianne Palicki, Penny Johnson Jerald, 
Peter Macon, Ralston Sage, J Lee, Mark Jackson, 
Chad L. Coleman and Jessica Szohr. 

Grimes knows it has been a long time between 
the end of the first season and the launch of the 
second, but there’s a reason. He’s watched the me¬ 
ticulous work MacFarlane puts into making every 
episode as strong as possible. 

Grimes has seen this approach before, as he 
worked on MacFarlane’s “American Dad!” and 
“Family Guy.” The part of Lt. Gordon Malloy was 
written by MacFarlane with Grimes in mind. As 
has been the case with many of the roles Grimes 
has had since beginning his television acting ca¬ 
reer as a young teen with the TV movie “A Doctor’s 
Story,” his character provides levity to lighten the 
most dramatic situations. The best example of this 
kind of role was Dr. Archie Moore on “ER.” 

“Dr. Moore on ‘ER’ is one of the best times I 
ever had playing a role where I could inject com¬ 
edy into a serious situation,” Grimes says. “I think 



Series creator Seth MacFarlane, left, created the 
role of Lt. Malloy with Grimes in mind. 


it prepared me to do ‘The Orville.’ I wouldn’t have 
done it as well without that opportunity to ride 
this line that is real and funny but not annoying or 
exaggerated. 

“I think that is my place in this business, and 
I am happy to play it the rest of my life if people 
want me to do it.” 

The Massachusetts native’s past credits also in¬ 
clude “Party of Five,” “Band of Brothers,” “Goode 
Behavior,” “Republic of Dole” and two “Critters” 
feature films. 

“The Orville” is not the only time Grimes has 
boldly gone into space. He worked on an episode 
of “Star Trek: The Next Generation,” where he 
and friend Wil Wheaton worked together in a se¬ 
quence on the ship’s holodeck. The scene was cut, 
but Grimes still got credit for the role. 

“If you watch the episode, there’s a scene with 
Whoopi Goldberg in the barroom where she pass¬ 
es by me and you can see the back of my left red 
ear,” Grimes says with a laugh. 

Not just an actor 

Grimes loves working in TV and film, but his 
real passion is for music. He co-wrote and per¬ 
formed the soft rock single “Sunset Blvd,” which 
spent several weeks on the Billboard charts. He 
has released three solo albums and has done a 
musical tour of the United Kingdom with Russell 
Crowe’s band Indoor Garden Party. 

Getting to be in front of a live audience is more 
of a creative rush for Grimes than being on a set. 

“The music thing for me has always been that I 
love being on a stage and getting that immediate 
reaction, good or bad,” Grimes says. “Feeling what 
an audience is feeling and helping make it a better 
time for them. It’s like a party. 

“It is also what I feel that I am best at. I think 
that I’m myself in the roles I am playing when I am 
acting so I am comfortable. But, I am really, really 
myself on a music stage because those audiences 
can see right through you.” 


Lady Gaga denounces R. Kelly, vows 
to take duet off of streaming services 


By Allyson Chiu 

The Washington Post 

Lady Gaga has finally decided 
to speak out about her former 
duet partner R. Kelly, who is 
under renewed scrutiny for years 
of sexual abuse allegations in the 
aftermath of a 
new documentary 
series. 

In a lengthy 
statement shared 
to her social 
media accounts 
early Thursday, 
the award-win¬ 
ning singer and 
actress apologized for collabo¬ 
rating with Kelly on a 2013 song 
titled “Do What U Want,” and 
vowed to pull the track from 
iTunes and streaming services. 

“I think it’s clear how explicitly 
twisted my thinking was at the 
time,” wrote Gaga, noting that 
she would not be working with 
Kelly again. “I’m sorry, both for 
my poor judgment when I was 
young and for not speaking out 
sooner.” 

Gaga’s announcement comes 
after she faced mounting pres¬ 
sure on social media to condemn 
Kelly, who was the recent focus of 
a highly rated six-part Lifetime 
docuseries called “Surviving R. 
Kelly.” The series, which featured 
gripping accounts from women 
who said the famed R&B singer 
abused them, has revived interest 
in the allegations. The “I Believe 
I Can Fly” singer has denied the 
accusations. 

“I stand behind these women 
one thousand percent, believe 
them, know they are suffering 
and in pain, and feel strongly that 


their voices should be heard and 
taken seriously,” Gaga wrote in 
her statement, calling the allega¬ 
tions “absolutely horrifying and 
indefensible.” 

As of early Thursday morning, 
the apology has received more 
than 96,000 likes and more than 
25,000 retweets on Twitter. 

Since the Lifetime series pre¬ 
miered Jan. 3, a number of ce¬ 
lebrities have publicly denounced 
Kelly, but many noticed that Gaga, 
who revealed in 2014 that she was 
a survivor of sexual assault and is 
a vocal supporter of the #MeToo 
and Time’s Up movements, was 
not among them. 

Even in 2013, Gaga’s decision 
to partner with Kelly was con¬ 
sidered controversial. Several 
years earlier, Kelly was involved 
in a high-profile child pornogra¬ 
phy trial, but had been acquitted 
on all counts in 2008. The same 
year the duet was released, the 
Village Voice published a Q&A 
with former Chicago Sun-Times 
music critic Jim DeRogatis, who 
had reported extensively on the 
accusations that Kelly engaged 
in relationships with underage 
girls. In the interview, DeRogatis 
detailed the allegations against 
Kelly, describing them as “stom¬ 
ach-churning” and “disgusting.” 

Gaga, however, stood by Kelly 
at the time. 

“Both R. Kelly and I have, 
sometimes, very untrue things 
written about us,” she said at a 
2013 press conference, defending 
the partnership. “In a way, this 
was a bond between us. We were 
able to say, ‘The public, they can 
have our bodies, but they cannot 
have our mind or our heart.’ It was 
a very natural collaboration.” 



Farrelly apologizes for genital-flashing jokes 


“Green Book” director Peter 
Farrelly says he’s deeply sorry 
and embarrassed after film web¬ 
site The Cut found a 20-year-old 
story where colleagues said Far¬ 
relly liked to flash his genitals as 
a joke. 

The Cut on Wednesday pub- 
hshed excerpts of a 1998 News¬ 
week story saying Farrelly and 
his brother liked to use ruses to 
get people to look at Farrelly’s 
penis. Those who said they’d 
been tricked included film execu¬ 
tive Tom Rothman and actress 
Cameron Diaz, who was starring 
in Farrelly’s “There’s Something 
About Mary” at the time. 

Peter Farrelly issued a state¬ 
ment confirming the truth of the 
stories, saying he thought he was 
being funny at the time, but now 
knows he “was an idiot.” 

Skydance hires ousted 
Pixar chief Lasseter 

The ousted Pixar co-founder 
and former Disney animation 
chief John Lasseter will head 
the recently launched animation 
division of Skydance Media, the 
production company announced 
Wednesday. 

Lasseter, one of the most illus¬ 
trious and pioneering figures in 


animation, last year stepped down 
from Disney after acknowledging 
“missteps” in his behavior with 
staff members. In a statement, 
Lasseter, 61, said he has spent the 
last year away from the industry 
in “deep reflection, learning how 
my actions unintentionally made 
colleagues uncomfortable, which 
I deeply regret and apologize 
for.” 

In a memo to staff, Skydance 
chief executive David Ellison em¬ 
phasized that he didn’t take the 
decision lightly. Ellison said Sky¬ 
dance employed outside counsel 
to “thoroughly investigate the al¬ 
legations” against Lasseter. 

Skydance Media formed its an¬ 
imation division in 2017 and has 
not yet released a feature. 

■ A lawyer for Rose Mc¬ 
Gowan says the actress and ac¬ 
tivist will plead no contest to a 
reduced drug charge in Virginia 
and avoid jail time. Attorney Jim 
Hundley says the commonwealth 
agreed to reduce the felony co¬ 
caine possession charge to misde¬ 
meanor possession of a controlled 
substance. 

■ Hulu canceled comedian 
Sarah Silverman’s weekly late- 
night program “I Love You, 
America” after one season, Sil¬ 
verman announced Wednesday. 
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By Adam Taylor 

The Washington Post 

K im Jong Un’s visit to Beijing this 
week was brief. After a 20-hour 
journey to the Chinese capital 
aboard his armored green train, 
the young North Korean leader spent bare¬ 
ly a day at his destination. But it was still an 
important visit — and the target audience 
appears to be President Donald Trump, 
who’s pursuing ambitious foreign policy 
goals with both North Korea and China. 

Kim’s fourth visit to China in 10 months 
wasn’t quite as spectacular as prior trips. 
Kim attended a banquet with President 
Xi Jinping on Tuesday evening, his 35th 
birthday. The Washington Post reported. 
The next morning, he toured a factory 
producing traditional Chinese medicines, 
lunched with Xi and returned home. 

Speaking to the state-run Global Times 
newspaper, Chinese analysts said the real 
focus of the trip was not pharmaceutical 
but geopolitical. North Korea and the Unit¬ 
ed States plan a second meeting between 
Trump and Kim, a sequel to their historic 
meeting in Singapore last June. 

Despite ambitious talk after that event, 
the first-ever summit between sitting 
North Korean and American leaders, each 
side has since accused the other of violat¬ 
ing promises that were made. While North 
Korea has stopped overt testing of missiles 
and nuclear weapons, it has not denuclear¬ 
ized. Meanwhile, U.S. and United Nations 
sanctions on Pyongyang remain in place. 
The hope is that a second summit might 
make some real progress after months of 
stalling. 

But Trump’s trade war with China com¬ 
plicates things. While Kim was in Beijing, 
negotiators from the U.S. were also in 


By Helaine Olen 
Special to The Washington Post 

P resident Donald Trump spoke 
for about nine minutes Tuesday 
night, failing to make the case that 
the need for a wall at the Mexican 
border with the United States is an emer¬ 
gency. At the same time, as Democrats 
pointed out, he did not once mention the 
emergency caused by his intransigence: 
the financial crisis hitting the roughly 
800,000 federal workers and contractors 
who are going unpaid as a result of the par¬ 
tial shutdown of the federal government. 

If you ever wanted to know what the 
downside of government by millionaires 
and billionaires is, this is as good of an ex¬ 
ample as you can find. Trump doesn’t have 
a clue how Americans who don’t inherit 
fortunes live, and he has little desire to fix 
that. This past weekend. Trump claimed 
federal employees — whether they are still 
on the job minus salary or officially fur¬ 
loughed — should be doing just fine. “I’m 
sure that the people that are on the receiv¬ 
ing end will make adjustments. They al¬ 
ways do,” he said Sunday. 

Yes, they will make adjustments. But 
whether they will be just fine is another 
issue entirely. Forty-four percent of Ameri¬ 
cans cannot come up with $400 out of their 
own resources without turning to credit, 
begging from family members or begin¬ 
ning to sell off possessions. Increase the 
number to $1,000, and the number goes up 
to about 60 percent. In the real world, most 
people can’t make it financially with “ad¬ 
justments” for a shutdown that could last 
“months or even years.” 

While Trump claims he can “relate” to 
the federal workers, the most he knows of 
financial hardship is the time when, after 


the city working on the next steps toward 
calming the economic standoff between 
the two nations. 

Trump tweeted Tuesday that the talks 
were going “very well!” The Wall Street 
Journal’s Lingling Wei also reported some 
positive movement in the dispute after 
an unscheduled third day of discussions. 
Other observers, however, looked at the 
timing of Kim’s unannounced trip to Bei¬ 
jing and wondered about the effect it might 
have on US.-China trade diplomacy. 

China has obvious reasons — at least 
theoretically — to gain from tying nuclear 
and trade diplomacy together. Xi could po¬ 
tentially use China’s leverage over North 
Korea as a valuable concession in trade 
talks with the US., trading flexibility from 
Washington for more support in pressur¬ 
ing Pyongyang. 

There’s no doubt Beijing has plenty of le¬ 
verage over North Korea. China is, by far, 
Pyongyang’s largest trading partner — ac¬ 
counting for 90 percent of North Korea’s 
international trade volume since 2000, ac¬ 
cording to a recent report from the Korea 
Development Institute. One of the most im¬ 
pressive feats of Trump’s “maximum pres¬ 
sure” North Korea policy was persuading 
China to implement UN. sanctions against 
Pyongyang, something it was long hesitant 
to do. 

The reality may be somewhat differ¬ 
ent. It appears that China did expect to get 
more leeway on the trade issue if it helped 
push North Korea into talks with the US. 
last year. Indeed, Trump repeatedly said as 
much. As he tweeted April 11: “I explained 
to the President of China that a trade deal 
with the U.S. will be far better for them if 
they solve the North Korean problem!” 

That clearly hasn’t worked. A little over 


one of his multiple bankruptcies, the banks 
he owed money put him on a household and 
personal budget of $450,000 per month. He 
survived. He did not need to turn to Go- 
FundMe to pay the rent. 

The fact is, despite that Trump is so 
cheap he once cashed a 13-cent check, he’s 
never needed to worry about whether he 
can afford to buy food or pay the mortgage 
on one of his many residences. That’s not 
true for federal workers. Federal workers 
minus paychecks are cutting back on dis¬ 
cretionary spending such as holiday gifts 
for the children and grandchildren, and 
nondiscretionary spending, such as the 
rent. Their “adjustments” include such 
things as selling their plasma and draining 
personal savings accounts. Their idea of 
hard times does not involve hitting up their 
father for more than $60 million in loans to 
buy real estate. 

Trump, who has survived on the fam¬ 
ily handout known as inheritance his en¬ 
tire life, was apparently unaware that a 
government shutdown meant food stamps 
could get cut, tax refunds would not go 
out (his administration is now addressing 
that), and certain housing subsidies would 
go unpaid. And, despite claiming he’s an 
ace businessman. Trump didn’t seem to 
realize that retailers and restaurants in 
towns with a heavy federal presence will 
suffer from a lack of traffic if the shutdown 
goes on. If you aren’t reporting for work, 
you aren’t heading out for lunch near your 
office. And there are no “adjustments” for 
many of these small-business owners. No 
one is going to return to work and order 
two lunches to make up for the one they 
didn’t purchase during the shutdown. 

Trump’s lack of knowledge for how the 
other 99 percent gets by shouldn’t surprise 
us. Indeed, it’s what we should expect. 


a year after that tweet, the Trump admin¬ 
istration imposed tariffs on China, spark¬ 
ing the trade war that he had seemed to 
be willing to postpone. But it’s also worth 
noting that Trump subtly criticized Xi last 
June for not sticking to the implementa¬ 
tion of sanctions on North Korea. “He has 
really closed up that border,” Trump told 
reporters in Singapore. “Maybe a little less 
the last couple of months. That’s OK.” 

As for North Korea, Kim could play 
China against the US., turning to one for 
relief whenever the pressure from the 
other got to be too much. Trump continues 
to talk about his summit with Kim as a key 
foreign policy victory, and the promise of 
further wins will be a potent bargaining 
chip for Pyongyang. 

Scott Snyder wrote for the Council on 
Foreign Relations that Xi and Kim may be 
bound by “both mountains and rivers and 
by their respective efforts to manage Don¬ 
ald Trump.” 

Despite their proximity and potentially 
shared interests, though, Xi and Kim can 
still seem like distant neighbors. Kim 
didn’t visit China for the first five years he 
was in power; Xi largely ignored the young 
North Korean leader in that time as well. 
The two men met face-to-face for the first 
time only shortly before the Trump-Kim 
summit last year. The Chinese leader has 
not made good on his talk of visiting Kim 
at home. 

But for now, the two leaders may hope 
that their democratically elected peer, fac¬ 
ing domestic political scandals, economic 
uncertainty and the start of the 2020 U.S. 
presidential campaign, may be eager to 
reach a deal that pleases all parties. 

Adam Taylor writes about foreign affairs for The 
Washington Post. 


He’s far from alone, in both politics and 
the greater business world. Behavioral fi¬ 
nance experts have found that wealthier 
people tend to possess less concern for oth¬ 
ers than those beneath them on the income 
or wealth scale and that they are more like¬ 
ly to do everything from blowing through 
stop signs to taking candy earmarked for 
children. In politics, we see how this plays 
out. The only struggle that’s real to many 
Republican politicians is their own. Last 
week, newly elected Rep. Kevin Cramer, 
R-N.D., declared attempts by other mem¬ 
bers of Congress — some of whom are 
Republicans — to get Congress to agree 
to forgo their salary while federal workers 
are forced to do without theirs were “gim¬ 
micky.” That raises the question of what 
he thinks the Trump wall and government 
shutdown are. 

But work is not a hobby or a gimmick. 
Whether we love or hate our jobs, very few 
of us would do them for no pay. (And that 
Trump isn’t taking a salary for serving as 
president is meaningless.) 

Meanwhile, Transportation Security 
Administration security screeners at the 
nation’s airports are calling in sick at high¬ 
er than normal rates, and who can blame 
them? Many of them earn about $30,000 
annually; if they can get a side gig, they 
are likely taking it. They are being asked 
to work a vital job for no immediate sal¬ 
ary while our president is more concerned 
about a wall intended to solve a mythical 
problem at some point in the distant fu¬ 
ture instead of the real-life financial harm 
being done to many people who rely on fed¬ 
eral paychecks in the here and now. 

Helaine Olen, a contributor to The Washington 
Post’s Plum Line blog, is the author of “Pound 
Foolish: Exposing the Dark Side of the Personal 
Finance Industry.” 


Federal workers’ plight is the true emergency 
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OPINION 



What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Real immigration concerns 
lost in Trump’s zeal to scare 
The New York Times 

How fitting is it that President Donald 
Trump’s first Oval Office address, which 
he requested be televised live in prime 
time by every m^or network, was aimed 
at stirring up the American public about a 
crisis largely of his own making? 

Not that the border crisis is one of 
Trump’s self-serving political fictions 
— like the deep state or widespread voter 
fraud. It may have started out that way, but 
the situation has, with the president’s nur¬ 
turing, become something more tragic. 

Pursuing poorly thought-out and even 
more poorly executed policies on the pre¬ 
text of battling a nonexistent national se¬ 
curity crisis. Trump has helped create a 
pressing humanitarian one. Desperate 
migrant families being detained en masse 
at the border are overwhelming a system 
pushed beyond its limits by an administra¬ 
tion that chose to ignore the implications 
of its actions — overcrowding, children 
falling gravely ill and, paradoxically, the 
haphazard release of throngs of detainees 
into border communities stretching from 
California to Texas. 

Trump is now invoking the urgency of 
the situation as a justification for pursuing 
more wasteful, hard-line measures that 
most Americans do not support, chiefly 
the ludicrous border wall over which he 
has shut down critical pieces of the gov¬ 
ernment. The president seems to hope he 
can paint a dystopian landscape of security 
threats and human suffering so dire that 
the American people will rally to his side 
and pressure congressional Democrats to 
succumb to his demands for a wall. 

Failing that. Trump has also been float¬ 
ing the possibility of stiff-arming Congress 
altogether. With his advisers increasingly 
anxious that Republican lawmakers are 
poised to abandon them on the shutdown, 
the president has raised the threat of de¬ 
claring a national emergency, which he 
thinks would allow him to command the 
Pentagon to build his wall. 

Such a move would prompt a swift and 
furious legal challenge, if not a full-blown 
constitutional crisis, that could drag on 
indefinitely. It would, however, also give 
Trump a way to reach a wall-free funding 
deal with Congress without losing face, 
thus weaseling out of the shutdown box 
into which he has nailed himself 

While the Republican base remains en¬ 
amored of him, most of the electorate has 
grown weary of his outrages and antics. 
Which is why, with his wall on the line. 
Trump so desperately needs to convince 
the American people that they are facing 
an acute crisis — maybe even a bona fide 
emergency. 

In times of trouble, an anxious public 
looks to its leaders, and the ability to tele¬ 
graph strength, decisiveness and certitude 
assumes greater value than in periods of 
calm and prosperity. Circle-the-wagons 
patriotism, maybe even a little jingoism, 
becomes more appealing. People long to 
feel protected. 

With his demagogy. Trump managed 
to fuel a sense of insecurity and unease 
throughout his campaign, along with the 
idea that he alone could Make America 
Great Again. In office, he has attempted 
to perpetuate that angst by proclaiming 
existential threats to the Republic, be they 
migrant caravans storming the border, 
Muslim terrorists flooding the airports 
or violent immigrants roaming the coun¬ 


tryside. Shutting down the government is 
only the most recent effort at getting what 
he wants by traumatizing the nation he has 
sworn to serve. 

Were Trump truly interested in secur¬ 
ing the border, and easing the suffering his 
policies are making worse, there are im¬ 
mediate steps he could take. For starters, 
he could end this wretched shutdown so 
that the people responsible for protecting 
the border can get paid, immigration judg¬ 
es can return to processing asylum claims 
and, yes, the physical and virtual barriers 
already in place can be maintained and 
perhaps even improved. 

Beyond that, he would need to ease up on 
the my-way-or-the-highway swagger and 
sit down for a real discussion with lawmak¬ 
ers about how to address the deep dysfunc¬ 
tion of this nation’s immigration system. 

None of which would be as sensational 
as grabbing some prime-time airtime. It 
would, however, be a sign that the president 
is at last getting serious about immigration 
concerns he has thus far done nothing but 
exacerbate. 

Both sides mislead voters, and 
it’s a corruption of democracy 
Los Angeles Times 

With the conspicuous exception of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and some of his sup¬ 
porters, Americans were appalled when 
it was revealed that Russian “troll farms” 
had launched a disinformation campaign 
on social media designed to influence the 
2016 election. But online deception about 
elections is detestable even when it origi¬ 
nates inside this country, as it apparently 
did in a 2017 special election for a U.S. Sen¬ 
ate seat from Alabama. 

The New York Times reported Monday 
that progressive Democrats opposed to 
Roy Moore, the odious Republican candi¬ 
date in that race, created a Facebook page 
and Twitter feed purporting to represent 
Moore supporters opposed to the sale of al¬ 
coholic beverages. The convoluted strategy 
behind the “Dry Alabama” campaign was 
to associate Moore with calls for a state¬ 
wide ban on the sale of liquor in order to 
alienate moderate, pro-business Republi¬ 
cans and help Democratic candidate Doug 
Jones. (Jones, who says he had no idea that 
the deception was underway on his behalf, 
was narrowly elected.) 

“Dry Alabama” was actually the second 
case of Russian-style disinformation in the 
Alabama campaign uncovered by The New 
York Times. In December it reported on an 
“experiment” in which a phony Facebook 
page was created to try to drain support 
for Moore from conservatives and a “false 
flag” operation was created to suggest that 
the Republican candidate was being fol¬ 
lowed on Twitter by Russian bots. 

Ironically, one of the participants in that 
project was Jonathon Morgan, the chief 
executive of New Knowledge, a cybersecu¬ 
rity firm that compiled a report on Russian 


disinformation for the Senate Intelligence 
Committee. Morgan said that his intention 
was to understand the mechanics of disin¬ 
formation tactics, not to affect the outcome 
of the election. But The New York Times 
quoted an internal report saying that the 
project sought to “enrage and energize 
Democrats.” 

The architects of “Dry Alabama” made 
no apology for trying to influence the elec¬ 
tion. Matt Osborne, a progressive activist 
who worked on the project, told The New 
York Times that while he hoped that de¬ 
ceptive tactics would someday be banned 
from American politics, in the meantime 
Democrats “cannot unilaterally give it 
up.” 

That’s ludicrous. Misleading voters is 
not just another campaign tactic. It’s a cor¬ 
ruption of democracy. 

Jones has called for investigations by the 
Federal Election Commission and the Jus¬ 
tice Department to see whether any laws 
were violated. Even if they weren’t, this 
sort of deception is entirely unacceptable, 
whether practiced by Republicans, Demo¬ 
crats or Russians. Candidates should fol¬ 
low Jones’ lead in disavowing it. 

Hopefully, a path forward to 
abolishing gerrymandering 
The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 

When North Carolina’s Republican leg¬ 
islative leaders have seen their work struck 
down in court as unconstitutional—as they 
have many times — they have frequently 
responded by attacking the judge or judges 
as partisan hacks. 

That approach won’t work if the con¬ 
servative-leaning U.S. Supreme Court 
surprises the nation by throwing out the 
congressional district map that North Car¬ 
olina legislators explicitly drew to elect as 
many Republicans as possible. 

The court on Friday agreed to hear a 
challenge to the North Carolina map, as 
well as one to a Maryland congressional 
district. That was big news, because while 
the court has addressed racial gerry¬ 
mandering, it has never ruled on whether 
partisan gerrymandering can be uncon¬ 
stitutional. In taking these cases, the court 
could for the first time establish whether 
crafting districts to help one party over the 
other is permissible. 

Despite the odds, we and most North 
Carolina voters hope the court does away 
with the practice or severely limits it. 
North Carolina’s leaders acknowledge 
that they drew the lines to ensure that 10 
Republicans were elected to the state’s 13 
congressional seats. Rep. David Lewis said 
they did so “because I do not believe it’s 
possible to draw a map with 11 Republi¬ 
cans and two Democrats.” 

Such an approach is the height of hubris 
and an insult to voters, whichever party is 
in charge. It essentially robs millions of 
voters of their voice, since the outcome is 
preordained. In a more narrow legal sense. 


it also could violate the First Amendment 
right to association, as now-retired Justice 
Anthony Kennedy argued in 2004. Democ¬ 
racy requires people to join together to 
advance their political beliefs. So when a 
state makes that nearly impossible, “First 
Amendment concerns arise.” 

Unfortunately, it’s hard to be optimis¬ 
tic about the Supreme Court’s view of the 
North Carolina case (Rucho v. Common 
Cause). The conservative justices are not 
inclined to think the courts should meddle 
in states’ political affairs. When the mod¬ 
erate Kennedy was on the court, there was 
a chance he could side with the court’s 
four liberals. His replacement, Brett Ka- 
vanaugh, has not ruled on partisan gerry¬ 
mandering cases before, but there’s little 
reason to think he would break with his 
fellow conservatives in this case. 

The court, which will hear arguments in 
March and likely rule by June, will decide 
only if partisan gerrymandering is uncon¬ 
stitutional. It will not rule on whether it’s 
a wise practice that benefits this country. 
Clearly it’s not and it doesn’t. North Caro¬ 
lina should follow the lead of several other 
states that have created independent com¬ 
missions, with legislative input, to draw 
maps. 

Only then will political seats be won the 
old-fashioned way: by convincing voters 
you are the best candidate, on a level play¬ 
ing field. 

Documentary might become a 
critical stage in R. Kelly saga 
Chicago Tribune 

December saw many of us nestled inside 
watching romantic Hallmark Channel mov¬ 
ies, but January brings a counterpunch: a 
twisted Lifetime saga of sexual abuse and 
control. Not romance-gone-wrong escap¬ 
ism, this is a six-part documentary: “Sur¬ 
viving R. Kelly,” an examination of a long 
history of allegations against the Chicago 
R&B star. 

Kelly has not been convicted of any sex 
crime and was acquitted of child pornog¬ 
raphy charges in Cook County in 2008. 
The Lifetime documentary, however, has 
brought to a national roar a story that isn’t 
new to music fans or to Chicago. Troubling 
coverage of Kelly dates to his 1994 mar¬ 
riage to singer Aaliyah, when he was 27 
and she was 15, and to reporting by Jim 
DeRogatis and Abdon Pallasch in the Chi¬ 
cago Sun-Times beginning in 2000. A girl 
bom that year is now legal for a 52-year- 
old like Kelly to date in Illinois, where the 
age of consent is generally 17. 

Press coverage, a trial and the passage of 
a generation haven’t ended Kelly’s career 
or even his artistic collaborations. This at 
a time when the #MeToo movement has 
held accountable numerous entertainment 
industry figures for their bad behavior. 
That raises a painful question and belated 
soul-searching by many people: Have dis¬ 
turbing claims, backed by hit song lyrics 
about age being “nothing but a number,” 
drawn inadequate attention because the 
alleged victims are black girls? 

A white juror from Kelly’s child pornog¬ 
raphy trial appears in the documentary 
saying he didn’t like the way the girls who 
testified dressed and acted, fueling his 
doubt about their accounts. But #MeToo 
has ushered in a new era in which claims 
of abuse and demands for justice are taken 
seriously. 

Chance the Rapper apologized over the 
weekend for collaborating with Kelly in 
2015. And commenters from Chicago and 
beyond — some of whom posted on social 
media about Kelly’s predilections being 
common talk in the city — seemed to rec¬ 
ognize at last that sexual behavior toward 
young girls isn’t just creepy. If proven by 
the courts, it’s criminal. We anticipate po¬ 
lice and prosecutors are paying renewed 
attention to the allegations involving Kelly. 

The volume and intensity of the Lifetime 
series has caused the public to tune in to 
what amounts to a harrowing cry. Will it 
be heard? 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Nightwear, 
for short 
4 Rm. coolers 
7 Fable writer 

12 Decay 

13 Prefix with 
athlete 

14 Preamble 

15 Mode lead-in 

16 Soundly 
defeated 

18 Zilch 

19 Berth places 

20 Retain 

22 Away from NNW 

23 Roundish ’do 
27 Writer Harper 
29 Sitting room 

31 Prepared apples 
for baking 

34 Street punks 

35 Uproar 

37 Rotating part 

38 A Great Lake 

39 Actor Stephen 
41 Dumbstruck 
45 Striped equine 

47 Hockey’s Bobby 

48 Performed 
to the end 

52 Gun-lobby org. 

53 Broadcaster 

54 Code- 
breaking gp. 

55 Small barrel 


56 Musical pace 

57 Thither 

58 Billboards 

DOWN 

1 Bit of mischief 

2 “Salt” star 
Angelina 

3 Trite 

4 Perched on 

5 Vacation at sea 

6 Locations 

7 Has a bug 

8 Disney deer 

9 Pigs’ digs 

10 Metal source 

11 Group of whales 
17 Get ready, briefly 
21 West Point 

freshman 

23 Bakery lure 

24 “Alice” waitress 


25 Scepter 

26 Hosp. areas 
28 College URL 

ender 

30 “Eureka!” 

31 “Evita” narrator 

32 Owned by us 

33 MLB stat 

36 Raised 

37 Tenor Enrico 
40 Deep, lustrous 

black 

42 Candymaker 
Willy 

43 Goofed 

44 Pulls 

45 Goose egg 
46— impasse 

48 Bit of butter 

49 Fib 

50 Branch 

51 “Uh-huh” 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



1-11 


CRYPTOQUIP 


YZWA WKWBIUXOI FBXQAO 


IXQ GE YGDO FUXQP UGR 


UFAO LQEGJ, IXQ LGRZP UW 

DGKGAR GA F EYGAR EPFPW. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE RUNNER USUALLY 
GOES FAIRLY SLOWLY, BUT HE HAS BEGUN 
SPRINTING. HE WANTS A CHANGE OF PACE. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Y equals W 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Gearwheel tooth 
4 Baby elephant 
8 Bar bills 
12 Coffee vessel 
13— about (circa) 

14 Panache 

15 Salty expanse 

16 Chills and fever 

17 — avis 

18 Driver’s aid 

21 Superlative suffix 

22 Inlet 

23 Protractor 
measure 

26 Actress Lucy 

27 “See ya!” 

30 Old salts 

31 “The Bells” 
author 

32 Edge 

33 Sea, to Henri 

34 Periodical, 
for short 

35 Belt holders 

36 Summer cooler 

37 “Alice” waitress 

38 Fortress on 
the Thames 

45 Pearl Harbor site 

46 Stage show 

47 Docs’ bloc 

48 Alum 

49 Give temporarily 


50 Use a ray gun 

51 Bygone jets 

52 Talks nonstop 

53 Before 

DOWN 

1 Point 

2 Sandwich cookie 

3 Chew (on) 

4 Sandpaper type 

5 Uneasy feeling 

6 Lummox 

7 Giveaway 

8 Towel material 

9 Jai — 

10 Hoedown site 

11 Unforeseen 
problem 

19 Morays 

20 Vichy water 
23$ dispenser 


24 Scot’s denial 

25 Spike’s warning 

26 Journal 

27 Buddy 

28 Shrill bark 

29 Type measures 

31 Magnificent 
array 

32 Benefit 

34 Ruin the veneer 

35 British insurer 

36 Vendettas 

37 Be on either 
side of 

38 Raiments 

39 Rowboat needs 

40 “Huh?’ 

41 Dog bane 

42 Stupor 

43 Actor Epps 

44 Scruff 
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1-12 CRYPTOQUIP 


C SKTA B YMO ANT PNBKYJW 


NCW DRBPJ TZ EJWCXJKPJ 


JLJEO PTMDRJ TZ AJJSW. NJ’W 


LJEO MKW JIIRCKY . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN EVERYBODY 
AROUND YOU IS WILD ABOUT BIG BAND MUSIC, 
YOU MIGHT BE LIVING IN A SWING STATE. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: N equals H 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 


The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 




Advertising' 


Kristi KImmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■Germany 


142 



SCAM 

FADS 




SELLER BEWARE 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 




Travel_1000 


••Winter in Garmisch!^* 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL ocop, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 
www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

ra 



Take the fuss out of 
packing up for your next 
PCS— sell everything 
with Stripes 
free classifieds! 


STARS^STRIPES. 



Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 


STARS AND STRIPES 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


StarsiqiStri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 





To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761-0910. 






Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specificaiiy offered to heip those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARYHOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

wvvw.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-IIVARRATOII 

Arizona State 

3? Director at VAREP 




Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 


KlilLOCAilXG 10 
HAMPTON ROADS, \l\? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ EUICW.GAUDMJUamktpuss 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR® 


. ILUll. 

£>- 


Cell: (757)805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
- RE/MAX Alliance ' 


OVKU $»OK IN VKT UllIVAllDS 2017/18 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES 






Round-the-world news for America s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me on top. 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 



SlARS^STRIPES 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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STARSK^STRIPES. 

Check it out at: strlpes.com/VietnamSO 


It reshaped us and our institutions, particularly the military, altering how 
we fight wars and when and why we choose to fight. 


Stars and Stripes is commemorating the Vietnam War at 60 with articles and a 
special section each year to add context and understanding to the war. 


The Vietnam War changed America in profound ways still not understood 

50 years later. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College football 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Jan. 19 
East-West Shrine Classic 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 
East vs. West 

NFLPA Collegiate Bowl 
At Pasadena, Calif. 
American vs. National 

Saturday, Jan. 26 
Senior Bowl 
At Mobile, Ala. 
North vs. South 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet 

Toronto 31 12 .721 

Philadelphia 27 15 .643 

Boston 25 15 .625 

Brooklyn 21 22 .488 

New York 10 31 .244 

Southeast Division 
Miami 19 20 .487 

Charlotte 19 21 .475 

Orlando 17 24 .415 

Washington 17 25 .405 

Atlanta 12 29 .293 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 29 11 .725 

Indiana 27 14 .659 

Detroit 17 22 .436 ll'/2 

Chicago 10 31 .244 19'/2 

Cleveland 8 34 .190 22 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 23 17 .575 - 

San Antonio 24 18 .571 - 

New Orleans 20 22 .476 4 

Memphis 19 22 .463 4'/2 

Dallas 19 22 .463 4'/2 

Northwest Division 

Denver 27 12 .692 - 

Oklahoma City 25 15 .625 2'/2 

Portland 25 17 .595 3'/2 

Utah 21 21 .500 7'/2 

Minnesota 20 21 .488 8 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 27 14 .659 - 

L.A. Clippers 24 16 .600 2'/2 

L.A. Lakers 23 19 .548 4'/2 

Sacramento 20 21 .488 7 

Phoenix 10 33 .233 18 

Wednesday’s games 
Boston 135, Indiana 108 
Washington 123, Philadelphia 106 
Brooklyn 116, Atlanta 100 
Memphis 96, San Antonio 86 
Milwaukee 116, Houston 109 
New Orleans 140, Cleveland 124 
Dallas 104, Phoenix 94 
Utah 106, Orlando 93 
Portland 124, Chicago 112 
L.A. Lakers 113, Detroit 100 
Thursday’s games 
Boston at Miami 
L.A. Clippers at Denver 
Oklahoma City at San Antonio 
Detroit at Sacramento 

Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Washington 
Brooklyn at Toronto 
Indiana at New York 
Cleveland at Houston 
Dallas at Minnesota 
Charlotte at Portland 
L.A. Lakers at Utah 
Chicago at Golden State 

Saturday’s games 
Detroit at L.A. Clippers 
Memphis at Miami 
Boston at Orlando 
New Orleans at Minnesota 
San Antonio at Oklahoma City 
Denver at Phoenix 
Charlotte at Sacramento 
Chicago at Utah 

Sunday’s games 
Philadelphia at New York 
Toronto at Washington 
Milwaukee at Atlanta 
Houston at Orlando. 

Golden State at Dallas 
Portland at Denver 
Cleveland at L.A. Lakers 

NBA Calendar 

Jan. 10 — All contracts guaranteed for 
rest of season. 

Feb. 7 — Trade deadline, 3 p.m. EST. 
Feb. 16 — Three-point, slam dunk con¬ 
tests, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 17 — NBA All-star Game, Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. 

March 1 — Playoff eligibility waiver 
deadline. 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 14-19 — Draft combine, Chicago. 
May 30 - NBA Finals begin. 

June 20 - NBA Draft. 


Pro football 


NFL playoffs 

Wild-card Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 5 

Indianapolis 21, Houston 7 

Dallas 24, Seattle 22 

Sunday, Jan. 6 

L.A. Chargers 23, Baltimore 17 

Philadelphia 16, Chicago 15 

Divisional Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 12 

Indianapolis at Kansas City 

Dallas at L.A. Rams 

Sunday, Jan. 13 

Los Angeles Chargers at New England 

Philadelphia at New Orleans 

Conference Championships 
Sunday, Jan. 20 
NFC 

Teams TBD 

AFC 

Teams TBD 

Pro Bowl 
Sunday, Jan. 27 
At Orlando, Fla. 

AFC vs. NFC 

Super Bowl 
Sunday, Feb. 3 

At Atlanta 

AFC champion vs. NFC champion 

NFL injury report 

Saturday 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - COLTS: DNP: DT Denico Autry 
(shoulder), TE Eric Ebron (hip), S Clayton 
Geathers (knee), WR Ryan Grant (toe), 
WR T.Y. Hilton (ankle), S Malik Hooker 
(foot), WR Dontrelle Inman (shoulder, 
finger), DE Tyquan Lewis (knee), S Mi¬ 
chael Mitchell (calf), DE Jabaal Sheard 
(knee). LIMITED: LB Darius Leonard 
(shoulder, ankle). FULL: S J.J. Wilcox 
(ankle). CHIEFS: DNP: LB Dorian O’Daniel 
(calf, ankle). LIMITED: S Eric Berry (heel), 
RB Spencer Ware (hamstring), WR Sam¬ 
my Watkins (foot). FULL: CB Kendall 
Fuller (thumb), WR Tyreek Hill (heel), 
CB Jordan Lucas (shoulder), DT Derrick 
Nnadi (concussion), LB Reggie Ragland 
(hip), CB Charvarius Ward (shoulder), DT 
Xavier Williams (back, ankle). 


Sydney International 

Wednesday 

At Olympic Park Tennis Centre 
Sydney 

Purse: Men, $527,880 (ATP250); 

Women, ^23,000 (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

^Men^ 

Second Round 

Yoshihito Nishioka, Japan, def. Andrey 
Rublev, Russia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Alex de Minaur (5), Australia, def. Reil¬ 
ly Opelka, United States, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 

Diego Schwartzman (3), Argentina, 
def. Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 6-2, 
6-3. 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (1), Greece, def. 
Guido Andreozzi, Argentina, 6-3, 6-4. 

Andreas Seppi (8), Italy, def. Martin 
Klizan, Slovakia, 7-6 (2), 6-2. 

Gilles Simon (4), France, def. Sam 
Querrey, United States, 7-6 (5), 6-7 (6), 


First Round 

Anett Kontaveit, Estonia, def. Monica 
Puig, Puerto Rico, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1. 

Elise Mertens (10), Belgium, def. Kat¬ 
erina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 7-6 (4), 
2-6, 6-2. 

Second Round 

Timea Bacsinszky, Switzerland, def. 
Sam Stosur, Australia, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3. 

Ashleigh Barty, Australia, def. Simona 
Halep (1), Romania, 6-4, 6-4. 

Aliaksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, def. 
Priscilla Hon, Australia, 0-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Petra Kvitova (5), Czech Republic, def. 
Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, 7-6 (2), 6-2. 

Yulia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, def. 
Sloane Stephens (4), United States, 3-6, 
7-6 (4), 6-0. 

Elise Mertens (10), Belgium, def. Anett 
Kontaveit, Estonia, 6-3, 6-1. 


First Round 

Lleyton Hewitt and Jordan Thompson, 
Australia, def. Rajeev Ram, United States, 
and Joe Salisbury (4), Britain, 6-1, 6-3. 

Quarterfinals 

Jamie Murray, Britain, and Bruno 
Soares (2), Brazil, def. Ivan Dodig, Croa¬ 
tia, and Edouard Roger-Vasselin, France, 
7-5, 6-3. 

Ken and Neal Skupski, Britain, def. 
Alex Bolt and Matt Reid, Australia, 6-4, 
7-6 (4). 

Juan Sebastian Cabal and Robert Far- 
ah (1), Colombia, def. Matthew Ebden, 
Australia, and Robert Lindstedt, Sweden, 
6-3, 7-6 (1). 

Women 
First Round 

Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia, and Kateri¬ 
na Siniakova, Czech Republic, def. Timea 
Bacsinszky, Switzerland, and Petra Mar- 
tic, Croatia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Quarterfinals 

Miyu Kato and Makoto Ninomiya, Ja¬ 
pan, def. Nadiia Kichenok, Ukraine, and 
Barbora Strycova (4), Czech Republic, 1- 
6, 6-3,10-8. 

Eri Hozumi, Japan, and Alicja Rosol- 
ska, Poland, def. Anna-Lena Groenefeld, 
Germany, and Vania King, United States, 
6-3, 2-6, 10-8. 

Andreja Klepac, Slovenia, and Maria 


DALLAS COWBOYS at LOS ANGELES 
RAMS - COWBOYS: DNP: WR Cole Beas¬ 
ley (ankle), WR Noah Brown (illness), DT 
Maliek Collins (illness, ankle), DE David 
Irving (ankle), TE Blake Jarwin (ankle). 
LIMITED: WR Tavon Austin (groin), DE 
Tyrone Crawford (neck), G Zack Martin 
(knee), T Tyron Smith (neck), G Xavier 
Su’a-Filo (ankle), S Darian Thompson 
(groin). FULL: S Jeff Heath (wrist), LB 
Sean Lee (hamstring), QB Dak Prescott 
(knee). RAMS: LIMITED: S Blake Count¬ 
ess (concussion), RB Todd Gurley (knee). 
FULL: S Lamarcus Joyner (ankle). 

Sunday 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at NEW ENG¬ 
LAND PATRIOTS - CHARGERS: DNP: RB 
Melvin Gordon (knee), C Mike Pouncey 
(thumb). LIMITED: CB Brandon Facyson 
(concussion), RB Derek Watt (shoul¬ 
der), LB Kyle Wilson (concussion). FULL: 
S Jahleel Addae (shoulder), TE Hunter 
Henry (knee), T Sam Tevi (groin). PATRI¬ 
OTS: LIMITED: TE Dwayne Allen (knee), 
DE Deatrich Wise (ankle). FULL: S Devin 
McCourty (concussion), WR Cordarrelle 
Patterson (knee). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at NEW OR¬ 
LEANS SAINTS - EAGLES: DNP: DE Mi¬ 
chael Bennett (foot), QB Carson Wentz 
(back). LIMITED: LB D.J. Alexander (ham¬ 
string), WR Alshon Jeffery (ribs), CB Sid¬ 
ney Jones (hamstring), T Jason Peters 
(quadricep), WR Golden Tate (knee), WR 
Mike Wallace (ankle). SAINTS: LIMITED: 
T Terron Armstead (pectoral), G Jermon 
Bushrod (hamstring), DE Alex Okafor 
(knee), T Andrus Peat (hand), T Ryan 
Ramezyk (shoulder), G Larry Warford 
(knee). FULL: S Chris Banjo (knee), WR 
Ted Ginn (knee). 


Jan. 12-13 — Divisional playoff round. 
Jan. 20 — NFC, AFC championship 

Jan. 27 — Pro Bowl, Orlando, Fla. 

Feb. 3 — Super Bowl, Atlanta. 

Feb. 26-March 4 — NFL combine, India- 


ipolis. 

March 1 


Jose Martinez Sanchez (3), Spain, def. 
Bethanie Mattek-Sands, United States, 
and Demi Schuurs, Netherlands, 2-6, 6-1, 
10-8. 

Auckland Open 

Wednesday 
At ASB Tennis Arena 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Purse: $527,880 (ATP250) 
Surface.^Hard-Outdoor 

Seconc? Round 

Taylor Fritz, United States, def. John 
Isner (1), United States, 7-6 (3), 7-6 (5). 

Tennys Sandgren, United States, def. 
Marco Cecchinato (3), Italy, 6-3, 6-3. 

Fabio Fognini (2), Italy, def. Peter Goj- 
owezyk, Germany, 6-2, 3-6, 7-6 (5). 

Leonardo Mayer, Argentina, def. Mat- 
teo Berrettini, Italy, 5-7, 7-6 (5), 6-3. 

Cameron Nome, Britain, def. Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Philipp Kohlschreiber, Germany, def. 
Ugo Humbert, France, 6-4, 6-4. 

Pablo Carreno Busta (4), Spain, def. 
David Ferrer, Spain, 1-1 retired. 

Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany, def. Ru¬ 
bin Statham, New Zealand, 6-2,6-1. 


First Round 

Marcus Daniell, New Zealand, and 
Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands, def. Philipp 
Oswald, Austria, and Tim Puetz, Germa¬ 
ny, 6-4, 7-6 (1). 

Quarterfinals 

Oliver Marach, Austria, and Mate 
Pavic (1), Croatia, def. Henri Kontinen, 
Finland, and Frederik Nielsen, Denmark, 
6-3, 7-6 (4). 

Hobart International 

Wednesday 

At The Domain Tennis Centre 
Hobart, Australia 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface.^Hard-Outdoor 

Seconc? Round 

Anna Karolina Schmiedlova, Slovakia, 
def. Alison Van Uytvanck (8), Belgium, 6- 
3, 6-2. 

Kirsten Flipkens (7), Belgium, def. Vik¬ 
toria Kuzmova, Slovakia, 6-7 (3), 6-4, 6-1. 

Dayana Yastremska, Ukraine, def. Vera 
Lapko, Belarus, 6-1, 6-4. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. Zoe 
Hives, Australia, 6-2, 6-4. 

Irina-Camelia Begu, Romania, def. 
Anna Blinkova, Russia, 4-6, 7-6 (2), 6-2. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. 0ns Ja- 
beur, Tunisia, 7-6 (6), 6-3. 

Greet Minnen, Belgium, def. Magda 
Linette, Poland, 6-1, 4-6, 7-6 (3). 

Alize Cornet (6), France, def. Pauline 
Parmentier, France, 6-3, 6-0. 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 71, Navy 63 
Army 86, Boston U. 82 
Baruch 56, Brooklyn 53 
Bloomsburg 109, Wilmington (Del.) 87 
Bucknell 84, Colgate 81 
Cornell 86, Towson 74 
Dayton 72, George Washington 66 
Duquesne 66, Fordham 61 
Grove City 91, Thiel 64 
Hartford 66, UMBC 64, OT 
Lafayette 85, Loyola (Md.) 70 
Lehigh 99, Holy Cross 94, OT 
New Hampshire 68, Mass.-Lowell 64 
Pittsburgh 89, Louisville 86, OT 
Rutgers 64, Ohio St. 61 
Seton Hall 76, Butler 75 
St. Bonaventure 73, Saint Joseph’s 47 
Stony Brook 59, Binghamton 46 
Syracuse 61, Clemson 53 
Temple 73, Houston 69 
Vermont 73, Maine 49 
Virginia 83, Boston College 56 
SOUTH 

Abilene Christian 73, McNeese St. 72 
Augusta 90, Flagler 63 
Carson-Newman 87, Anderson (SC) 79 
Concordia (Mich.) 86, Lourdes 84, OT 
Covenant 75, Berea 69 
Davidson 61, George Mason 56 
Fisk 80, Kentucky St. 75 
Florida St. 68, Miami 62 
Georgia 82, Vanderbilt 63 
Jacksonville 90, Kennesaw St. 70 
Liberty 71, Stetson 53 
Lipscomb 81, North Florida 66 
Lynchburg 87, Emory & Henry 73 
Michigan-Dearborn 67, Cornerstone 66 
Mississippi 82, Auburn 67 
Nicholls 78, Stephen F. Austin 73 
Rhode Island 78, Richmond 67 
Roanoke 72, Guilford 65 
South Florida 66, Tulane 48 
Texas A&M-CC 62, Northwestern St. 61 
Tusculum 72, Mars Hill 60 
VCU69, La Salle 63 
Virginia Tech 52, Georgia Tech 49 
Washington & Lee 75, E. Mennonite 63 
Young Harris 109, Clayton St. 85 
MIDWEST 

Augsburg 86, Bethel (Minn.) 82 
Bethany Lutheran 85, Crown (Minn.) 82 
Carthage 79, Carroll (Wis.) 66 
Concordia (III.) 88, Concordia (Wis.) 78 
Concordia (Moor.) 68, Hamline 62 
Edgewood 106, Lakeland 95, OT 
Iowa 73, Northwestern 63 
Kansas 77, TCU 68 
Kansas St. 71, West Virginia 69 
Marquette 106, Creighton 104, OT 
Midland 93, Doane 91 
Milwaukee Engineering 93, Wis. Lu¬ 
theran 73 

Minn.-Morris 77, Martin Luther 67 
Northland 74, North Central (Minn.) 66 
Northwestern (Minn.) 94, Wis.-Supe- 
rior 70 

Saint Louis 65, UMass 62 
St. John’s (Minn.) 83, Gustavus 54 
St. Mary’s (Minn.) 74, Carleton 71 
St. OlaOl, Macalester 39 
Trine 83, Adrian 56 
Wis.-La Crosse 58, Wis.-Eau Claire 39 
Wis.-Oshkosh 78, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 68 
Wis.-Platteville 74, Wis.-River Falls 64 
Wis.-Whitewater 80, Wis.-Stout 60 
Xavier 81, Georgetown 75 
SOUTHWEST 
Florida 57, Arkansas 51 
New Orleans 78, Lamar 71, OT 
Sam Houston St. 78, Cent. Arkansas 69 
FAR WEST 
Arizona 75, Stanford 70 
Arizona St. 80, California 66 
CS Northridge 84, UC Riverside 83 
Fresno St. 78, Utah St. 77 
Hawaii 79, Cal St.-Fullerton 68 
Nevada 92, San Jose St. 53 
UC Santa Barbara 65, Cal Poly 56 

AP Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s game 

No. 22 Indiana at Maryland 
Saturday’s games 
No. 1 Duke at No. 13 Florida State 
No. 3 Tennessee at Florida 
No. 4 Virginia at Clemson 
No. 5 Gonzaga at San Francisco 
No. 7 Kansas at Baylor 
No. 8 Texas Tech at Texas 
No. 10 Nevada at Fresno State 
No. 11 Auburn vs. Georgia 
No. 12 North Carolina vs. Louisville 
No. 14 Mississippi State vs. Mississippi 
No. 15 N.C. State vs. Pittsburgh 
No. 16 Ohio State at Iowa 


Quarterfinals 

Monica Niculescu, Romania, and Yang 
Zhaoxuan (3), China, def. Raluca Olaru, 
Romania, and Galina Voskoboeva, Ka¬ 
zakhstan, 6-1, 6-4. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, and Johan¬ 
na Larsson (4), Sweden, def. Darija Jurak, 
Croatia, and Desirae Krawczyk, United 
States, 6-1, 6-4. 

Anastasia Potapova, Russia, and Day¬ 
ana Yastremska, Ukraine, def. Irina-Ca- 
melia Begu and Mihaela Buzarnescu (2), 
Romania, 6-4, 7-6 (3). 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Agreed to 
terms with C Kevin Plawecki on a one- 
year contract. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Agreed to terms 
with RHP Shelby Miller on a one-year 
contract. 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Agreed to terms 
with RHPs Anthony Bass and Odrisamer 
Despaigne, INF Christian Colon and OFs 
Jordan Patterson and Mason Williams on 
minor league contracts. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Named Ben Kot- 
wica special teams coordinator. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Placed S Mike 
Mitchell on injured reserve. Signed S 
Rolan Milligan from the practice squad 
and DE Anthony Winbush to the practice 
squad. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Named Kevin 
Stefanski offensive coordinator. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Named 
Todd Bowles defensive coordinator. 


No. 17 Houston vs. Wichita State 
No. 18 Kentucky vs. Vanderbilt 
No. 19 Buffalo vs. Miami (Ohio) 

No. 20 Iowa State vs. Kansas State 
No. 21 Marquette vs. Seton Hall 
No. 23 Oklahoma vs. No. 25 TCU 
No. 24 St. John’s vs. DePaul 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 58, Navy 45 
Boston U. 64, Loyola (Md.) 62 
Brooklyn 90, Baruch 51 
Bucknell 66, Army 52 
Colgate 60, Lafayette 49 
Davidson 62, Duquesne 47 
Fordham 60, Richmond 48 
George Washington 64, Rhode Island 59 
Grove City 72, Thiel 62 
Hartford 66, UMBC 52 
Lehigh 64, Holy Cross 55 
Maine 63, Vermont 51 
New Hampshire 56, Mass.-Lowell 53 
Saint Louis 62, Saint Joseph’s 49 
Scranton 72, Moravian 45 
Stony Brook 65, Binghamton 56 
UConn 82, Cincinnati 38 
West Virginia 67, Oklahoma St. 58 
SOUTH 

Anderson (SC) 84, Carson-Newman 81 
Clayton St. 64, Young Harris 61 
East Carolina 78, Wichita St. 56 
Flagler 67, Augusta 59 
Guilford 77, Emory & Henry 57 
LaGrange 62, Sewanee 55 
Lamar 79, New Orleans 57 
Transylvania 76, Mount St. Joseph 75 
Tusculum 79, Mars Hill 46 
MIDWEST 

Akron 72, W. Michigan 59 
Albion 88, Calvin 62 
Augsburg 74, Bethel (Minn.) 67 
Ball St. 77, Bowling Green 70 
Bethany Lutheran 81, Crown (Minn.) 28 
Buffalo 91, E. Michigan 84 
Cent. Michigan 88, Ohio 70 
Concordia (Moor.) 54, Hamline 50 
Concordia (Wis.) 88, Concordia (III.) 78 
Dayton 75, UMass 47 
Elmhurst 77, Carroll (Wis.) 70 
Finlandia 61, St. Scholastica 57 
Hope 80, Alma 51 
Iowa St. 92, TCU 54 
Kent St. 87, N. Illinois 78 
Lourdes 69, Concordia (Mich.) 61 
Macalester 75, St. Olaf 51 
Miami (Ohio) 65, Toledo 64 
Michigan St. 86, Minnesota 68 
Michigan-Dearborn 87, Cornerstone 54 
Midland 48, Doane 45 
Minn.-Morris 89, Martin Luther 39 
North Central (Minn.) 77, Northland 58 
North Dakota 68, Omaha 57 
Oral Roberts 72, Purdue Fort Wayne 61 
Rutgers 71, Illinois 60 
S. Dakota St. 76, Denver 59 
St. Benedict 63, Gustavus 56 
St. Mary’s (Minn.) 53, Carleton 48 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 53, Saint Catherine 30 
Trine 87, Adrian 35 
Wis.-LaCrosse 72, Wis.-Eau Claire 62 
Wis.-Oshkosh 66, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 43 
Wis.-River Falls 57, Wis.-Platteville 36 
Wis.-Stout 78, Wis.-Whitewater 68 
Wis.-Superior 71, Northwestern 

(Minn.) 61 

SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 109, McNeese St. 52 
Ark.-Pine Bluff 52, LeMoyne-Owen 43 
Baylor 65, Kansas St. 50 
Houston 72, SMU 61 
Sam Houston St. 66, Cent. Arkansas 62 
Stephen F. Austin 70, Nicholls 62 
Texas 73, Oklahoma 63 
Texas A&M-CC 79, Northwestern St. 55 
Texas Tech 69, Kansas 66 
Tulsa 46, Memphis 39 
FAR WEST 

Air Force 63, Colorado St. 48 
Fresno St. 70, Utah St. 59 
Nevada 52, San Jose St. 49 
UNLV 66, New Mexico 57 
Wyoming 87, San Diego St. 45 

AP Women’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 5 Oregon at Southern Cal 
No. 6 Stanford at No. 19 Arizona State 
No. 10 Oregon State at UCLA 
No. 15 Marquette at Villanova 
No. 24 California at Arizona 
Saturday’s games 
No. 4 Baylor at TCU 
No. 9 Maryland vs. Michigan 
No. 11 Texas at No. 20 Iowa State 
No. 14 Gonzaga vs. Portland 


TENNESSEE TITANS - Named Frank Pi- 
raino strength and conditioning coach. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Reassigned C Ben 
Street and D Josh Mahura to San Diego 
(AHL). 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Recalled F Mi¬ 
chael Bunting from Tucson (AHL). 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

PROFESSIONAL REFEREE ORGANIZA¬ 
TION — Named Mark Geiger director of 
senior match officials. 

FC DALLAS — Named Peter Luccin and 
Mikey Varas coaches and Marco Ferruzzi 
director of soccer operations. 

LOS ANGELES FC - Traded a 2019 first- 
round draft pick and general allocation 
money to Cincinnati for a 2019 fourth- 
round draft pick and its 2020 allocation 
ranking. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Agreed to 
terms with D Raymon Gaddis. Acquired 
up to $200,000 in general allocation mon¬ 
ey from FC Cincinnati for five selections 
in the 2019 MLS SuperDraft (picks 13, 29, 
37, 61 and 85). 
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NHL 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Montreal 

Florida 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


23 16 

17 17 

16 22 


Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Columbus 42 
N.Y. Islanders 41 
Carolina 42 
N.Y. Rangers 42 
New Jersey 42 
Philadelphia 43 


Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

43 33 8 2 68 180 124 

. 56 152 117 

54 126 no 
52 125 121 
51 134 135 
41 131 147 
39 126 154 
37 138 173 


56 149 124 
54 152 123 
51 135 130 
50 124 111 
45 112 121 
41 116 145 
39 123 142 
36 119 156 


Metropoiitan Division 


26 12 
24 13 
24 15 
23 14 

20 17 

17 18 

16 19 
15 22 


Western Conference 


Centrai Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Nashville 45 27 15 3 57 139 112 

Winnipeg 42 27 13 2 56 146 120 

Dallas 44 23 17 4 50 119 117 

Colorado 44 20 16 8 48 151 141 

Minnesota 42 21 18 3 45 119 118 

Chicago 46 16 22 8 40 134 167 

St. Louis 41 17 20 4 38 114 132 

Pacific Division 

Calgary 45 28 13 4 60 162 129 

Vegas 46 27 15 4 58 140 121 

San Jose 45 25 13 7 57 160 138 

Anaheim 44 19 17 8 46 105 129 

Vancouver 45 20 21 4 44 128 143 

Edmonton 43 20 20 3 43 120 138 

Arizona 42 18 21 3 39 108 118 

Los Angeles 44 17 24 3 37 99 130 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime ioss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wiid cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
Boston 4, Minnesota 0 
Caroiina 4, N.Y. isianders 3 
Pittsburgh 5, Fiorida 1 
Buffalo 5, New Jersey 1 
Washington 5, Phiiadelphia 3 
Tampa Bay 4, Columbus 0 
Montreal 3, Detroit 2 
Dalias 3, St. Louis 1 
Winnipeg 7, Coiorado 4 
Vegas 4, N.Y. Rangers 2 
San Jose 7, Edmonton 2 

Wednesday’s games 
Nashvilie 4, Chicago 3, OT 
Caigary 5, Coiorado 3 
Ottawa 2, Anaheim 1, OT 

Thursday’s games 
Nashvilie at Columbus 
N.Y. Islanders at N.Y. Rangers 
Washington at Boston 
Toronto at New Jersey 
Dallas at Philadelphia 
Carolina at Tampa Bay 
Montreal at St. Louis 
Winnipeg at Minnesota 
Florida at Edmonton 
Arizona at Vancouver 
San Jose at Vegas 
Ottawa at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
Buffalo at Carolina 
Detroit at Winnipeg 
Florida at Calgary 
Pittsburgh at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
Philadelphia at New Jersey 
N.Y. Rangers at N.Y. Islanders 
Boston at Toronto 
Columbus at Washington 
Tampa Bay at Buffalo 
Colorado at Montreal 
Detroit at Minnesota 
Vegas at Chicago 
St. Louis at Dallas 
Arizona at Edmonton 
Ottawa at San Jose 
Pittsburgh at Los Angeles 
Sunday’s games 
Nashville at Carolina 
Anaheim at Winnipeg 
N.Y. Rangers at Columbus 
Florida at Vancouver 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Islanders 
Arizona at Calgary 


Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 42 30 

Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 43 29 

Gabriel Landeskog, Colorado 44 27 

John Tavares, Toronto 42 27 

Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 45 26 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 44 26 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 43 26 

David Pastrnak, Boston 43 25 

Joe Pavelski, San Jose 45 25 

Cam Atkinson, Columbus 41 24 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 45 24 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 42 24 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 42 24 

Leon DraisaitI, Edmonton 43 23 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 45 23 

Mark Scheifele, Winnipeg 42 23 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Mark Giordano, Calgary 43 31 

Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 43 27 

T.J. Brodie, Calgary 45 26 

Morgan Rielly, Toronto 42 26 

Michal Kempny, Washington 39 25 

Ellas LIndholm, Calgary 45 25 

Ron Hainsey, Toronto 42 23 

John Carlson, Washington 41 22 

Colton Sissons, Nashville 38 22 

Sidney Crosby, Pittsburgh 40 21 

Brenden Dillon, San Jose 45 21 

Ryan McDonagh, Tampa Bay 43 21 

Mattias Ekholm, Nashville 44 20 

Jake Gardiner, Toronto 42 20 

Mikael Backlund, Calgary 41 18 

Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 45 18 


Around the league 

Summer coaching changes pay off 



Nick Wass/AP 


First-year head coach Todd Reirden, above, took over for Barry Trotz and has defending Stanley Cup 
champion Washington in first place in the Metropolitan Division. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

I t wasn’t the 15-hour flight to 
China for training camp that 
had general manager Brad 
Treliving’s head spinning. 

It was the pace of Bill Peters’ 
first practice as coach of the Cal¬ 
gary Flames. 

“I was tired watching it,” Tre- 
living said. 

Peters has lost no time in help¬ 
ing the Flames improve and 
reach first place in the Pacific 
Division during his first season. 
In fact, the six teams that hired a 
new coach over the summer are 
all doing well — certainly when 
compared to the five that have 
dumped coaches already this sea¬ 
son. Those clubs are a combined 
47-60-11 since making those 
moves. 

Peters and Todd Reirden, who 
took over the defending Stanley 
Cup champion Washington Capi¬ 
tals from Barry Trotz, will coach 
in the All-Star Game on Jan. 26 
with their teams leading their re¬ 
spective divisions at the halfway 
mark. 

Jim Montgomery’s Dallas Stars 
are third in the Central Division 
and Barry Trotz’s New York Is¬ 
landers a point out of a playoff 
spot with extra games to play, 
while the New York Rangers are 
overachieving under David Quinn 
and the Carolina Hurricanes are 
taking steps forward after Rod 
Brind’Amour replaced Peters. 

For Reirden and Brind’Amour, 
the challenge was moving up 
from a role as a longtime assis¬ 
tant. Capitals and Hurricanes 
players say the transitions have 
been smooth because each coach 
hasn’t altered his approach. 

“(Reirden is) a completely dif¬ 
ferent person, different person¬ 
ality, different style and I think 
he’s stuck to who he is,” Capitals 
defenseman John Carlson said. 
“What’s helped him is just stay¬ 
ing true to what we all expect out 
of him.” 

With almost the same roster 
back, Washington was expected 
to make the playoffs and take a 
good shot at repeating. Expecta- 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Calgary Flames head coach 
Bill Peters will be one of the 
coaches in the All-Star Game. 


tions were fuzzier for the Flames, 
Islanders and Stars. 

Calgary had alternated mak¬ 
ing and missing the playoffs 
under coaches Bob Hartley and 
Glen Gulutzan before Peters took 
over. The Flames’ 60 points have 
them atop the Western Confer¬ 
ence and trailing only the pow¬ 
erhouse Tampa Bay Lightning in 
the overall NHL standings, a big 
testament to Peters’ puck-hound¬ 
ing style and straightforward 
communication. 

“He’s a great coach,” star wing¬ 
er Johnny Gaudreau said. “He 
knows how to win. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter if you’re top line, bottom line, 
if you’re not playing well you’re 
not going to be on the ice. He’s 
not going put you over the bench 
there. He expects a lot out of his 
players and it’s been great play¬ 
ing for him this year.” 

Trotz has had a similar im¬ 
pact with the Islanders, bringing 
much-needed structure to a team 
that missed the playoffs in back- 
to-back seasons and lost point- 
a-game center John Tavares to 
Toronto in free agency. Veteran 
GM Lou Lamoriello said with any 
coaching change three or four 
players get better and three or 
four get worse; he thinks Trotz 
has gotten the most out of a team 
far different than what he had in 
Washington. 

“He’s extremely detailed, very 
consistent in his approach as far 
as planning, execution, system 
and delivery,” Lamoriello said of 
Trotz. “He has an outstanding de¬ 
livery to the players as far as no 
highs, no lows and holds them ac¬ 
countable to what is being asked 
of them.” 

In Dallas, top-line center Tyler 
Seguin said Montgomery has 
done a good job of giving players 
rest, sometimes opting for video 


work instead of practice. Despite 
an uproar over pointed comments 
made by CEO Jim Lites about the 
performance of Seguin and cap¬ 
tain Jamie Benn, the Stars hold a 
wild-card spot in Montgomery’s 
first NHL season after five years 
at the University of Denver. 

Quinn spent five seasons at 
Boston University before GM Jeff 
Gorton hired him to coach the 
Rangers, and the returns on that 
decision are already positive. His 
job isn’t to get New York into the 
playoffs right away but rather in¬ 
still good habits. He is also occa¬ 
sionally scratching players young 
and old to set a standard for qual¬ 
ity of play. 

“He’s trying to set a tone of ac¬ 
countability here,” Gorton said. 
“I think he’s been consistent to 
who he is, and his philosophy is 
if guys aren’t doing the job, then 
I’ve got to put guys in that are 
going to do it.” 

Consistency and familiarity 
have helped Brind’Amour with 
the Hurricanes, who lack scoring 
punch and have a league-worst 
nine-year playoff drought. The 
players respect his legendary 
work ethic. 

“When he says it, you know he’s 
done it and it makes you want to 
do it, too,” defenseman Trevor 
van Riemsdyk said. “When he 
talks, he commands the room and 
I think he’s a guy you really like 
to play for.” 

Johnny Hockey 

No player in the NHL is hotter 
right now than Gaudreau, who’s 
earning every bit of his “Johnny 
Hockey” nickname. His 16 goals 
and 37 points in 19 games are the 
most in the league since Dec. 1 
and inside the organization show 
the progression of the 25-year-old 


into an all-around superstar. 

“There’s a maturity to his 
game,” Treliving said. “He’s had 
a real defensive consciousness 
this year. Not that he hadn’t in the 
past, but when he doesn’t have 
(the puck), he’s tracking to get it 
back.” 

Tight Metro 

The top four teams in the Met¬ 
ropolitan Division — the Capi¬ 
tals, Penguins, Blue Jackets and 
Islanders — were separated by 
just six points. That could mean 
a Trotz vs. Reirden showdown in 
the first round, Washington-Pitts- 
burgh again or any combination 
of first-round matchups among 
teams that look evenly matched. 

“It’s a challenge and it forces 
you to be on your game all the 
time,” Reirden said. 

Banged-up Predators 

Nashville has dealt with m^or 
injuries to several key players. 
Defenseman RK. Subban missed 
19 games before Christmas, wing¬ 
er Viktor Arvidsson missed 24 
of 25 and winger Filip Forsberg 
missed 17 in a row before return¬ 
ing Monday. Nashville endured 
a six-game losing streak in De¬ 
cember but has somehow thrived 
amid injuries in the stacked Cen¬ 
tral Division. 

“There’s no sense crying 
about it,” coach Peter Laviolette 
said. “We’ve got to win hockey 
games.” 

Game of the week 

The Boston Bruins visit the 
Toronto Maple Leafs on “Hockey 
Night in Canada” Saturday in 
what could be an Atlantic Divi¬ 
sion first-round playoff preview. 
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TENNIS/SKIING 



Vincent Thian/AP 


Kirsty Wigglesworth/AP 


Switzeriand's Roger Federer holds up his trophy 
after defeating Croatia’s Marin Cilic in the men’s 
singles final at the 2018 Australian Open tennis 
championships in Melbourne, Australia. Federer 
is shooting for a record seventh Australian Open 
singles title. 


Serbia’s Novak Djokovic holds the trophy after 
winning the 2018 Wimbledon men’s singles title 
against Kevin Anderson of South Africa. Djokovic 
is on the other side of the draw from Federer 
as he also aims for a record-setting seventh 
Australian Open singles title. 


Search for title No. 7 

Federer, Djokovic gun for record at Australian Open 


By John Pye 

The Associated Press 

MELBOURNE, Australia — Roger Federer and 
Novak Djokovic are aiming for the same record 
from opposite sides of the draw, leaving open the 
prospect of them playing in the final for a seventh 
Australian Open title. 

Top-ranked Djokovic and defending champion 
Federer enter the season-opening major equal with 
Roy Emerson, who won his six Australian singles 
championships between 1961-67, before the Open 
era. 

Serena Williams already has won seven Austra¬ 
lian Open singles titles, and is a strong contender 
to add another after skipping last year’s tournament 
while on leave after having a baby. 

Now seeded 16th, Williams was drawn into the 
same section Thursday as No. 1-ranked Simona 
Halep, the runner-up last year. The pair could meet 
in the fourth round. 

Djokovic starts at the top of the draw and will open 
against a qualifier. Things could get much tougher 
quickly, with a potential second-round meeting 
against wild-card entry Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, who 
he beat in the 2008 Australian final, and with Denis 
Shapovalov in the same section. Eighth-seeded Kei 
Nishikori, who opened the season with a title in 
Brisbane, is a potential quarterfinal rival and No. 4 
Alexander Zverev looms as a semifinal opponent if 
both players advance that far. 

Federer, who has won the last two at Melbourne 
Park in a career resurgence, is in the bottom half of 
the draw with second-ranked Rafael Nadal, who is 
returning from an injury layoff 

Aiming for a 21st Grand Slam trophy and a 100th 
career singles title, Federer will open against Denis 
Istomin. And with No. 6 Marin Cilic in the same 
quarter, there’s potential for a rematch of the 2018 
final a few rounds early. 

“I’m so close. I’ll give it a go,” Federer said. “If I 
made 100 at the Australian I’d take it. I’d gladly ac¬ 
cept it — and I’ll give it all I have.” 

But, he noted before heading out to practice after 
attending the tournament draw with his trophy, 
“the moment you find out the draw, that’s when you 
shift your focus to the first round and only the first 
round.” 

Cilic was drawn into the same section as five-time 


^I’m so close, I’ll give it a go.’ 

Roger Federer 

On attempting a record seventh Australian Open singles title 


finalist Andy Murray, who is coming back from a 
long-term hip injury and is set to open against No. 
22-seeded Roberto Bautista Agut. 

Murray won only two games in an incomplete 
practice match with Djokovic at Melbourne Park, 
showing signs he’s still not fully fit after spend¬ 
ing most of the last 18 months off the tour. Murray 
played at the season-opening Brisbane Internation¬ 
al last week, where he won his first-round match 
against James Duckworth but lost in straight sets 
to Daniil Medvedev in the second, limping between 
points and admitting he’s still dealing with his trou¬ 
blesome right hip. 

One of the most intriguing men’s first-round 
matches features 2016 Wimbledon finalist Milos 
Raonic against mercurial Australian Nick Kyrgios, 
who is unseeded after his ranking slid from 13 into 
the 50s, but has tour-level wins over Federer, Nadal 
and Djokovic to his credit. 

Williams will face Tatjana Maria in the first 
round, and could meet either Genie Bouchard or 
Peng Shaui in the second. Halep has drawn another 
first-round against Kaia Kanepi, who beat her at the 
same stage at last year’s US. Open, and a possible 
third rounder against unseeded Venus Williams. 

Caroline Wozniacki, who won her first Grand 
Slam title in Melbourne last year after a tough 
final against Halep, is in the same section as Maria 
Sharapova and has Petra Kvitova at the top of her 
quarter. 

“The first time I came back here and hit on the 
courts, I thought, ‘OK, I’m home,”’ the third-seeded 
Wozniacki said of her return to Melbourne Park. “I 
feel like these courts are suited for me, so it’s in¬ 
credible to be back. I’m just enjoying every minute 
of it.” 

Second-seeded Angelique Kerber, who won the 
Australian and US. Opens in 2016 and added the 
Wimbledon title last year, is in the same half as 
Wozniacki and has 2017 US. Open champion Sloane 
Stephens in her quarter. 


Vonn says she’s 
not obsessing over 
World Cup record 


By Eric Willemsen 

Associated Press 

Lindsey Vonn doesn’t want 
health or history to dictate when 
her storied career ends. 

With yet another knee injury 
behind her and a mqjor record 
within reach, the three-time 
Olympic medalist is determined 
to retire on her terms. 

Vonn is ready to return from 
injury and resume her pursuit of 
the World Cup wins record. She 
is four victories shy of Ingemar 
Stenmark’s 86 victories, making 
her the only skier to even get close 
to the Swedish great. Matching 
that mark is a goal for Vonn, but 
she doesn’t want it to become an 
obsession before she retires later 
this year. 

“The record won’t define me, 
whether I get it or not,” Vonn told 
The Associated Press in a tele¬ 
phone interview Wednesday. “I 
don’t need 87 wins to be able to 
continue the work of my founda¬ 
tion, to help kids, inspire people 
to be healthy and active and be 
positive and strive to reach their 
dreams and goals. I don’t need 
that record to accomplish those 
things. Once I retire, 87 won’t re¬ 
ally matter anymore. 

“It’s not going to change to way 
I leave the sport.” 

The 34-year-old will retire 
after the season with a long list 
of accomplishments. She won 
downhill gold at the 2010 Vancou¬ 
ver Games, eight World Cup sea¬ 
son titles in downhill, five more 
in super-G, and has four overall 
World Cup championships. 

She was a good bet to catch Sten- 
mark, too, before hyperextending 
her left knee and spraining a liga¬ 
ment while training in November. 
She was set to return Wednesday, 
but the downhill and super-G in 
St. Anton, Austria, were canceled 
because of heavy snowfall. Vonn 
had hoped to use St. Anton as a 
stepping stone to the speed events 
beginning next Friday in Cortina 
d’Ampezzo, Italy. 

Vonn injured the knee a week 
before her scheduled first race 
in Lake Louise, Alberta. She had 
planned to retire after this sea¬ 
son, but now plans to compete at 
Lake Louis once more in Novem¬ 
ber 2019. 

“My knee feels really good, 
surprisingly a lot better than I 
thought,” V^onn said. “I was on 
crutches for a while, and it just 
took a bit to get the strength back. 
I feel really strong when I am ski¬ 
ing and don’t feel any pain in my 
left knee.” 

Venn’s right knee is perma¬ 
nently damaged from previous 
crashes, and she wears braces 
on both legs. The 34-year-old has 
had to fight back from injuries 
many times: torn ACLs, fractures 
near her left knee, broken ankle, 
sliced right thumb, a concussion 
and more. She’s limited now to 
about three runs per day, and her 
achy body can’t handle the work- 



Gabriele Facciotti/AP 


Skier Lindsey Vonn is ready to 
return from injury and resume 
her quest for the ail-time record 
for World Cup wins. 

By the numbers 

82 

World Cup victories by 
Lindsey Vonn, just four 
short of the record set by 
Ingemar Stenmark. 

4 

Overall World Cup titles 
for Vonn. She won her first 
overall title in 2008 . 

35 

Venn’s age if she goes 
through with her plans to 
retire after Lake Louise 
next November. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

load of other skiers. 

“I want to be able to ski with my 
kids one day, and I want to be able 
to be active and not be in pain all 
the time,” she added. “I am in the 
last 50 meters of my marathon 
career and I am fighting my way 
until the end and I am not giving 
up. But at the same time, I know 
where the finish line is, and that 
is Lake Louise next year.” 

Her final tour includes next 
month’s World Championships 
in Are, Sweden. She has rented 
a house and will invite family 
and friends to the Swedish resort 
where she won her first medals 
at a m^or event — two silvers in 
both downhill and super-G at the 
2007 worlds. 

“And Stenmark is Swedish,” 
she said with a laugh. “I have a 
couple of more races after that, 
but it would close the circle on the 
big championships.” 
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OLYMPICS 



Former Minnesota Viking 
Jared Allen retired from the 
NFL in 2015 but wasn’t ready 
to give up on the competition 
he’d come to enjoy. His 
solution: Make the 2022 
Olympics — in curling. 


Sliding 


into 


a new 


sport 


Ex-NFL All-Pro players aiming for spot on US curling team for 2022 Olympics 



Jim Mone/AP 


Former Minnesota Vikings player Jared Allen, second from left, 
stands with his All-Pro curling teammates, from left, Michael Roos, 
Keith Bullock and Marc Bulger after a practice in Blaine, Minn. The 
four ex-NFL players are trying to make the 2022 Olympics. 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

D efensive lineman Jared 
Allen retired from the 
NFL in 2015 and wasn’t 
ready to give up on the 
competition he’d come to enjoy as 
a five-time All-Pro. 

His solution: The Olympics. 
The problem: He didn’t com¬ 
pete in any Olympic sports. 

Less than a year later, Allen 
and three other former NFL stars 
— none with any prior experience 
— are attempting to qualify for 
the U.S. national curling champi¬ 
onships against players who have 
been throwing stones for most of 
their lives. 

It would be the first step toward 
competing in the 2022 Winter 
Games in Beijing. 

“Every team in the NFL — 
whether you’re hot garbage or the 
defending Super Bowl champions 
— every coach come August says 
the same thing: ‘We’re trying to 
win the Super Bowl,”’ Allen said. 
“We come from that mentality, 
where we set lofty goals. 

“Our short term goals are con¬ 
tinually to get better: Fundamen¬ 
tals, strategy, sweeping. We know 
if we master these little things, it 
will take us a long way.” 

A 12-year NFL veteran who 
spent most of his career with the 
Chiefs and Vikings, Allen was 
lamenting the end of his playing 
days when a friend dared him to 
try an Olympic sport. Allen toyed 


with the idea of badminton but re¬ 
jected it as too taxing. 

“We thought about curling. It 
was chill, and the winners have to 
buy the losers beer,” he said. “We 
thought it was a win-win.” 

He rounded up former Rams 
quarterback Marc Bulger and 
Titans linebacker Keith Bulluck 
and tackle Michael Roos to form 
a team; all were Pro Bowl selec¬ 
tions during their NFL career, 
and living near Nashville, Tenn. 

Adopting the name All-Pro 
Curling Team, they started from 
scratch in March and kept their 
plans under wraps until they 
felt like they had made enough 
progress. 

“We wanted the reaction when 
we got on the ice to be ‘Oh, how 
long have you guys been doing 
this?”’ Allen said in a telephone 
interview after practicing on a 
converted hockey rink in Nash¬ 
ville. “We were serious. We didn’t 
want it to seem like it was just 
some media hype, or just trying 
to stay relevant.” 

The first test was in November, 
when Allen and Bulger—with two 
“regular” curlers — competed in 
the Curl Mesabi Classic in North¬ 
ern Minnesota. Their first op¬ 
ponent: The gold medal-winning 
team from Pyeongchang led by 
four-time Olympian John Shuster. 

They lost 11-3, giving up five 
points in the sixth end. 

“Honestly, they were a little 
better than I had expected,” said 
Matt Hamilton, the second on 


that team. “All in all, Jared was 
technically pretty sound. But at 
the end of the day. I’ve seen thou¬ 
sands of curling shots and situa¬ 
tions and that is ultimately going 
to win us more games.” 

Although curling matches are 
often conceded when they are 
out of reach, the Olympians kept 
playing through the eighth (of 10) 
ends, to help the football players 
gain the experience they’ll need 
if they are going to be more com¬ 
petitive. (If it’s any consolation for 
Allen’s crew, Shuster’s rink also 
scored a five-ender against Swe¬ 
den in the gold-medal match.) 

“We had one bad end, and we 
just kept playing with them. We 
just wanted to be a sponge,” Bulg¬ 
er said. “The key was they knew 
we were taking it seriously. It 
wasn’t just us saying ‘We’re going 
to take over curling,’ kind of as a 
gimmick. 

“We hope to play them again,” 
he said, “when we’re better.” 

By hopping into the sport early 
in the Olympic cycle, they have 
almost three more years before 
the team for the 2022 Games is 
chosen. 

Hamilton confessed he was 
put off at first about newcomers 
thinking they could reach the 
Olympics in a sport he’d worked 
a lifetime to master. But he also 
realized the publicity will be good 
for curling, which has struggled 
to break out of its niche as an 
every-four-years curiosity. 

“If I really think I’m that good. 


I should be like ‘Bring it on!”’ 
Hamilton said in an email to The 
Associated Press from a compe¬ 
tition in Japan. “How much they 
respected the game, though, is 
what made me realize they aren’t 
making a mockery. We just have 
some extremely athletic individu¬ 
als who respect sport but have a 
need to compete in their blood. 
Can’t disrespect that!” 

Like many of those who only 
experience curling every four 
years on TV, the football players 
saw the sweeping and the shout¬ 
ing and underestimated how hard 
it is. “We played football, but it’s 
a lot of muscles we didn’t use,” 
Bulger said. 

Sliding on the ice was also an 
adjustment, but the biggest chal¬ 
lenge has been the strategy. 

When he first started watching, 
Bulger said, he would see curl¬ 


ers setting up protective stones 
called guards and thought they 
were missing their shots. 

“We just assumed that you 
throw to the button every time, 
and we learned that is not the 
game,” he said. “It’s like a nov¬ 
ice chess player going against” a 
grandmaster. 

But their NFL experience did 
help in other ways, priming them 
with not just physical fitness but 
also good practice habits, mak¬ 
ing decisions on the fly and im¬ 
proving through film study and 
coaching. 

And, of course, they’re 
competitive. 

“The message is: We want to 
bring attention to it. We want to 
have fun with it,” Allen said. “But 
we’re dead serious about what 
we’re trying to accomplish.” 
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No time to rest 
for KC’s defense 

Potent Colts’ offense poses problems for Chiefs 



Darron Cummings/AP 


Indianapolis quarterback Andrew Luck waits to run a drill during practice Wednesday. The Colts' 
offensive balance could be a problem for Kansas City, which was 24th in the league in scoring defense. 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — The 
Kansas City Chiefs’ defense had 
been hearing all season about 
how bad they were, and how they 
were the biggest threat to an of¬ 
fensive juggernaut falling short of 
reaching the Super Bowl. 

Then they shut down the Oak¬ 
land Raiders in Week 17. 

Now, the Raiders are hardly 
one of the NFL’s premier of¬ 
fenses, and they rolled into Ar¬ 
rowhead Stadium with little 
impetus to play hard. But by hold¬ 
ing Derek Carr and the rest of the 
Oakland offense in check, it gave 
the Chiefs some positive momen¬ 
tum heading into the playoffs, not 
to mention proof that some subtle 
tweaks to their personnel pack¬ 
ages had paid dividends. 

“We just have to keep it roll¬ 
ing,” said linebacker Justin Hous¬ 
ton, their longtime emotional 
leader. “It’s a great time for us to 
play like this. We were firing on 
all cylinders from the front to the 
back end (against Oakland) and 
now we just have to build off it.” 

That’s because Andrew Luck 
and the rest of the Indianapolis 
Colts, who come to Kansas City 
for the divisional round on Satur¬ 
day, represent a massive upgrade 
in competition. 

Luck threw the second-most 
touchdown passes in the NFL this 
season, behind the Chiefs’ Patrick 



AFC Divisional Playoff 

Indianapolis Colts (11-6) 
at Kansas City Chiefs (12-4) 

AFN-Sports 

10:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
6:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 


Mahomes, and enjoyed one of the 
best offensive line performances 
in the league. 

Their offense isn’t a one-trick 
pony, either. They dominated the 
Texans on the ground in a 21-7 
win in the wild-card game, when 
Marlon Mack piled up 148 yards 
rushing and a touchdown. 

Together, the Colts have roared 
into the postseason with seven 
wins in eight games. 

“Andrew’s going to get you 
every once in a while,” Chiefs 
coach Andy Reid said, “and you’ve 
got to make sure you get him more 
than he gets you, but he’s got a lot 
of good players around him. That 
offensive line, people can argue 
with you that it’s the best in the 
National Football League. You 
look at the receivers, they’ve got 
good receivers, they’ve got good 
tight ends, you go all the way 
around. 


“You’ve got to bring your best. 
That’s what the playoffs are all 
about,” Reid added. “This is the 
best in the National Football 
League, which is the best in the 
world, and you have an opportu¬ 
nity to do that. That’s an exciting 
thing, but you better bring your 
best every play.” 

The question for the Chiefs is 
simple, though: Is their best good 
enough? 

Indianapolis was fifth in scor¬ 
ing while the Chiefs were 24th in 
scoring defense. They were last 
in the league in rush defensive 
efficiency, average yards after 
contact and first-down percent¬ 
age, and they were second-to-last 
in yards-per-carry allowed de¬ 


spite many teams trying to play 
catch-up. 

As bad as those numbers were, 
though, the Chiefs were actually 
respectable against the pass. And 
they were downright dominant 
when it came to pressuring the 
quarterback, generating sacks on 
7.4 percent of pass plays — bet¬ 
ter even than Khalil Mack and 
the Bears — and pressure on 31.1 
percent of them. 

That means an intriguing 
matchup between the Colts of¬ 
fensive line, which hasn’t allowed 
anybody to have more than one 
sack in a game since Week 4, and 
the Chiefs’ pass dominant rush. 

“The goal and strategy remains 
the same,” Colts offensive coordi¬ 


nator Nick Sirianni said. “Run the 
football and set up other things by 
running it, and then be successful 
in situational football.” 

The Chiefs made some key per¬ 
sonnel changes late in the sea¬ 
son, effectively benching veteran 
safety Ron Parker and corner- 
back Orlando Scandrick. Dan¬ 
iel Sorensen, Charvarius Ward 
and Jordan Lucas have been 
playing more, and their results 
against woebegone Oakland were 
encouraging. 

The Chiefs also could get safe¬ 
ty Eric Berry back. Berry only 
played a couple of games this sea¬ 
son, but he changed the entire dy¬ 
namic of the Kansas City defense 
for the snaps he was on the field. 


Patriots aim to win ‘mind game’ with Rivers 



Steven Senne/AP 


Patriots cornerback Stephon Gilmore, who has two interceptions 
this season, warms up during practice Wednesday. The Patriots are 
second in the league in defending passes of 16 or more yards. 


By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 

FOXBOROUGH, Mass. — Pa¬ 
triots defensive end Trey Flowers 
says thinking about how to defend 
against the Los Angeles Chargers 
has kept him up at night. 

“Over the bye I had a dream 
about not setting the edge,” Flow¬ 
ers said this week. “I woke up and 
it was a nightmare.” 

New England’s leader this sea¬ 
son with 7y2 sacks, it was Flow¬ 
ers who gave opposing offenses 
fits as part of a defense that’s had 
its struggles but did just enough 
during the regular season to earn 
victories against some of the 
NFL’s top quarterbacks including 
Andrew Luck, Patrick Mahomes 
and Aaron Rodgers. 

The Patriots’ next challenge is 
Chargers quarterback Philip Riv¬ 
ers, who will arrive in Foxborough 
on Sunday still looking for his 
first playoff victory (0-2) against 
New England and his first win 
over the Patriots with Tom Brady 
as the starting quarterback. 

Rivers is 1-5 overall in regular- 
season meetings with New Eng¬ 
land, with his lone victory coming 
in 2008 when Brady was sidelined 
with a knee injury. He has yet to 


throw a touchdown pass against 
the Patriots in the postseason. 

But Flowers said none of Riv¬ 
ers’ past shortcomings are evident 
when he dissects the 37-year-old 
quarterback on film. 

“He’s definitely a veteran that’s 
been very successful over his ca¬ 
reer,” Flowers said. “I guess the 


experience just allows him to 
know that he can take over the 
offense, he can change things. 
It’s just one of those things where 
you’ve got to be aware that he can 
come in and take over.” 

Patriots coach Bill Belichick 
said in that way, the challenge 
of defending Rivers is not unlike 


the one Pittsburgh’s Ben Roeth- 
lisberger presents. Both are big 
presences in the pocket, giving 
them the ability to spot open re¬ 
ceivers. Their size also makes 
them difficult to tackle. 

“Makes good decisions with 
the ball, uses everybody — as he 
always does,” Belichick said. 

That said, defenses have been 
able to get to Rivers with the pass 
rush this season. He was sacked 
32 times during the regular sea¬ 
son, up from 18 a year ago. 

A perennial 4,000-yard passer. 
Rivers is among the NFL’s best 
quarterbacks at throwing the 
deep ball. But according to analy¬ 
sis done by Football Outsiders, 
the Patriots finished the regular 
season second only to the Chi¬ 
cago Bears at defending passes 
that traveled at least 16 yards in 
the air. 

The Patriots also enter Sunday’s 
divisional round having forced 
eight turnovers in the final three 
games of the regular season. 

Rookie cornerback J.C. Jack- 
son was responsible for one of 
those turnovers, an interception 
against Buffalo. One of New Eng¬ 
land’s latest undrafted gems, he 
finished with three interceptions 
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on the season. 

Safety Duron Harmon leads 
the Patriots with four intercep¬ 
tions. First-team All-Pro Stephon 
Gilmore has two picks. 

Rivers said the Patriots have 
consistently made things difficult 
on him over the years. 

“The ability for them to be very 
multiple and do things very well 
and really you see how ... they do 
of trying to take away what you do 
best,” he said. 

Harmon said he is expecting 
Rivers’ best and is not trying to 
overthink the challenge. 

“Just try to make it hard on 
him,” Harmon said. “Give him 
different looks. Try to make him 
play that game with us and hope¬ 
fully we can win that mind game 
against him.” 
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NFL 


Eagles recovered 
from blowout loss 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — When the 
Philadelphia Eagles went to New 
Orleans in Week 11, their leaders 
lost their composure before the 
team lost the game. 

Carson Wentz walked off the 
field punching at the air after 
throwing one of his three inter¬ 
ceptions, an uncharacteristic 
display of frustration by the third- 
year quarterback. 

Malcolm Jenkins raised two 
middle fingers to his former head 
coach Sean Payton after Alvin 
Kamara beat him for a 37-yard 
touchdown catch on fourth-and- 
7 in the fourth quarter and the 
Saints already leading by 31 
points. Then Jenkins slammed his 
helmet to the turf on the sideline. 

The Eagles were beat up physi¬ 
cally and mentally in a 48-7 loss 
that dropped their record to 4-6. 
It was the most lopsided defeat 
by a defending Super Bowl cham¬ 
pion and it wouldn’t have been a 
surprise if the season spiraled 
downward. 

Instead, the Eagles were resil¬ 
ient. They didn’t give up. They 
didn’t quit. They rallied around 
each other. Now they have the re¬ 
match they wanted. 

The Eagles (10-7) are heading 
back to New Orleans to face the 
Saints (13-3) in a divisional play¬ 
off game on Sunday. 

“Neither team is going to start 
this game with a lead and nei¬ 
ther team is going to start with 
an advantage because of some¬ 
thing that happened, it seems like 
another season ago,” defensive 
coordinator Jim Schwartz said 
Tuesday. 

“When you get beat the way we 
did, it’s easy to play into negativ¬ 
ity. It’s easy to get down, but our 
guys got more determined I think 
and our guys stayed positive and 
we were able to have some good 
results and make it back there.” 

This won’t be the same team 
playing against the Saints in the 
Superdome. 

Wentz went down with a back 
injury and Super Bowl MVP Nick 
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Foies stepped in to lead Philadel¬ 
phia to four straight wins, includ¬ 
ing a 16-15 comeback victory at 
Chicago in the wild-card round. 

The offense has found its 
rhythm, averaging 25.4 points 
while going 6-1 since that loss. 
They scored 20.5 points per game 
in the first 10 games. 

“I think we’ve made a lot of im¬ 
provements since that last game,” 
offensive coordinator Mike Groh 
said. “Feeling good about where 
we are offensively. Obviously, 
every week there’s things that 
you want to improve in and get 
better at based on what people try 
to do to you. We know we have a 
tremendous challenge. They are 
an excellent defense. They have 
had a really good year and done a 
lot of things really well. 

“So, we’re excited for it. We’ve 
created a great opportunity for 
ourselves to be here in the divi¬ 
sional round and looking forward 
to getting back there. 

A secondary depleted by sea¬ 
son-ending injuries to three 
starters and stitched together by 
deep reserves and guys off the 
street has gained experience and 
built chemistry since Drew Brees 
dominated them for 363 yards 
and four touchdowns the first 
time around. 

“We can pull some positives 
from it,” Schwartz said. “There 
were some good plays in there; 
they are hard to find, but there 
are some good plays that our guys 
can gain a lot of confidence in 
that and say, ‘Hey, we can get this 
done.’ ” 



Butch Dill/AP 


Saints quarterback Drew Brees, right, passes during the second half 
of a Nov. 18 game against the Philadelphia Eagles in New Orleans. 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 

Chalmers defensive back Adrian Phiilips reacts after a piay iast week against the Ravens. Los Angeles 
has proved formidable away from home with an 8-1 record. The Chargers play Sunday at New England. 


Road warriors 


Chargers hope success out East continues at New England 


By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif — Philip 
Rivers and the Los Angeles Char¬ 
gers have already played in most 
of the toughest road environments 
in the NFL this season. 

So a trip to New England for 
Sunday’s AFC divisional-round 
game isn’t anything out of the 
ordinary. 

Considering how well the 
Chargers have played away from 
home, it may end up being an 
advantage. Los Angeles is 8-1 on 
the road, but its only loss came 
in Week 3, when it took the bus to 
the LA Memorial Coliseum and 
lost to the Rams. 

“We’ve found a way. We’ve won 
in a lot of different ways on the 
road this year — in some tough 
environments,” Rivers said. 
“We’ve won with big defensive 
stops and a couple of two-minute 
end-of-game drives. Kind of all 
different ways.” 

They join the 1984 and ’89 San 
Francisco 49ers as the only West 
squads to win five regular-season 
and/or postseason games going 
east or farther. 

Only 16 times since the merger 
has a team from the West won 
four or more games coming east 
or over the Atlantic. The 2013 
49ers were the previous team to 
do it, going 4-0 which included a 
game in London. 

Coach Anthony Lynn credited 
the team’s road routine, which 
includes traveling on Friday af¬ 
ternoon for long road trips, and 
having a young team has helped 
galvanize them. 

“I hope that shows we are an 


extraordinary team,” offensive 
tackle Russell Okung said. “I 
think anytime you beat a team on 
the road it proves a lot about one’s 
execution. Going in tough, hostile 
environments only adds to our 
confidence.” 

The Chargers’ 23-17 win last 
week against Baltimore in the 
AFC wild-card round was their 
best road game this season as 
they sacked Lamar Jackson seven 
times and held him to 26 passing 
yards in the first three quarters. 
Rivers threw for 160 yards and 
completed passes to nine players. 

The road resume also includes 
rallying from 16 points down to 
beat Pittsburgh on Dec. 2, which 
ended the Steelers’ 175-game un¬ 
beaten streak with at least a 16- 
point lead at home and marked 
the largest blown lead at home in 
franchise history. 

The road success also included 
a 29-28 victory at Kansas City 
on Dec. 13 where the Chargers 
trailed by two touchdowns mid¬ 
way through the fourth quarter 
and a 25-17 victory over Seattle 
on Nov. 4 where they needed a 
pass deflection in the end zone on 
the final play. 

“Our guys are hardened to a 
certain degree about playing in 
tough spots. Being down, being 
able to come back and win those 
games, that can help, I guess, as 
much as anything to prepare you 
for it,” offensive coordinator Ken 
Whisenhunt said. 

While the Chargers have thrived 
in hostile environments, Sunday’s 
game against the Patriots might 
be their biggest challenge yet. 

New England has won eight 


straight playoff home games, 
which is tied for the fourth-lon- 
gest streak in NFL history. The 
Patriots have also won seven 
straight home games in the divi¬ 
sional round. 

“We do special things on the 
road. That’s a fact, not an opinion,” 
defensive tackle Damion Square 
said. “Tom (Brady) has been able 
to do a lot of really good things in 
his career but history doesn’t win 
games. Sunday is about proving 
we have enough. You rely on the 
guys you have with you and rely 
on your fundamentals.” 

Lynn does have experience 
beating the Patriots in the play¬ 
offs. He was the Jets’ running 
backs coach when they defeated 
New England 28-21 eight years 
ago in the divisional round. While 
many have focused on the Pa¬ 
triots’ mystique, Lynn said he is 
keeping his team concentrating 
on what it needs to do to win. 

“We definitely can’t make mis¬ 
takes. That team cannot beat 
themselves and I respect that 
about their organization. That’s 
a skill and an advantage they’ve 
had for a long time,” he said. 

Even though the Chargers have 
had three cold-weather games 
since Dec. 1, they have lucked 
out in that it hasn’t been frigid or 
snowing. Sunday’s forecast does 
have a chance of snow, which is 
the one thing they can’t simulate. 

“In California, you can’t prepare 
for that. You know, 29,30 (degrees) 
whatever it’s supposed to be, to me, 
that’s good football weather. So it 
might be cold, breezy, but we’ll be 
fine,” Lynn said. 
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Chiefs all-in 
on Mahomes 

Simply making the playoffs 
isn’t enough for Kansas City 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
he Kansas City Chiefs 
didn’t draft Patrick Ma¬ 
homes merely to make 
the playoffs. 

Matt Cassel accomplished 
that, and quarterbacks Steve 
Bono, Elvis Grbac, Trent Green 
and Alex Smith went one better 
by making it to the divisional 
round. Smith even won a wild¬ 
card game, the first playoff vic¬ 
tory by the long-suffering Chiefs 
since Joe Montana led them to 
the AFC title game in the 1993 
season. 

No, the Chiefs didn’t trade up to 
select Mahomes just to make the 
playoffs — they did it to win in the 
playoffs. 

Now, Mahomes gets his first 
chance when the first-year start¬ 
er leads the AFC West champions 
against the Colts—their longtime 
playoff nemesis — on Saturday at 
Arrowhead Stadium. 

Win and the young All-Pro 
quarterback has the Chiefs one 
game away from playing in the 
Super Bowl. Lose and Mahomes 
has to wait a full year to get an¬ 
other crack at wiping away the 
stink of all those playoff failures. 

“A playoff run in general would 
mean a ton to everyone in this 
community, including us. I know 
the history,” Mahomes said, “but 
at the same time, we are a differ¬ 
ent generation.” 

That may be true, but he was on 
the sideline last season for the lat¬ 
est postseason letdown. 

Mahomes was given his fresh¬ 
man season to learn the ropes 
under Smith, who ended a streak 
of eight straight playoff defeats 
by beating Houston in the wild¬ 
card round in January 2016. But 
they lost the following week at 
New England to end their play¬ 
off run, then lost at home to the 
Steelers in the divisional round in 
2017 and blew a big lead against 
the Titans in the wild-card round 
a year ago. 

Three defeats after that rarest 
of playoff wins. 

The sting has been even more 
brutal at home, where the Colts 
have won just as many playoff 
games as the Chiefs (two apiece) 
over the years. Both of the Chiefs’ 
wins were in the wild-card 
round. 

They’ve never won a home 
playoff game in the divisional 
round or beyond. 

Yet if there’s any reason to be¬ 
lieve that stretch of futility will 


Postseason debuts 
often wind up duds 

Just because an NFL quar¬ 
terback has a successful regular 
season doesn’t mean his team’s 
going to win once the playoffs 
roll around. 

In his first year as a starter, 
Jared Goff led the 2017 Los An¬ 
geles Rams to an 11-5 record 
and an NFC West title. But the 
Rams were unceremoniously 
bounced from the postseason, 
26-13, by the Atlanta Falcons in 
Goff’s first playoff start. 

Dake Prescott took over the 
starting duties for the 2016 Dal¬ 
las Cowboys in his rookie season 
and helped lead them to a 13-3 
mark and an NFC East crown. 
The Green Bay Packers ended 
Prescott’s and the Cowboys’ 
season, 34-31, In Prescott’s ini¬ 
tial postseason game. 

Andrew Luck, now in his sev¬ 
enth season, stepped into the 
starting job right out of college 
and guided the 2012 Indianapo¬ 
lis Colts to an 11-5 record and a 
wild-card berth. The Colts’ luck 
ran out, though, in their first 
playoff game behin Luck, a 24- 
9 loss to the Baltimore Ravens. 

The news isn’t all bad, how¬ 
ever. Russell Wilson entered the 
league the same year as Luck 
and immediately took over as 
starter for the Seattle Seahawks. 
After leading the Seahawks to 
an 11-5 record and a wild-card 
berth, he guided them to a 24- 
12 victory over the Washington 
Redskins. 

Source: ESPN.com 


end Saturday, it just may be the 
optimistic kid with the big arm 
and curly Mohawk. Bono, Grbac 
and the rest never put up the kind 
of numbers that Mahomes has 
this season, nor did they engen¬ 
der the same kind of confidence 
in their teams. 

Mahomes exudes poise. And 
the rest of the Chiefs can feel it. 

“It’s the way he plays,” Chiefs 
center Mitch Morse said recently. 
“Not only his talent, which is un¬ 
canny, but the way he prepares, 
the way he conducts himself in 
the huddle, and then the guy has 
got a swagger about him that’s 
infectious.” 

There is no denying this is a 
new experience, though. Ma¬ 
homes only played in one bowl 
game in three seasons at Texas 




Charlie Riedel, above, and Ed Zurga, below/AP 


Above: Kansas City Chiefs quarterback Patrick Mahomes throws a touchdown pass to wide receiver 
Demarcus Robinson during the second half of a game against the Oakland Raiders on Dec. 30 in Kansas 
City, Mo. With the throw, Mahomes joined Peyton Manning and Tom Brady as the only players with 50 
or more touchdown passeas in a season. Below: Mahomes addresses the media after the game. 


Tech, much less an NFL play¬ 
off game with the entire football 
world watching. 

“So far I haven’t seen anything 
that’s too big for Pat. I’m not even 
worried about that,” coach Andy 
Reid said Monday, just before the 
Chiefs resumed practicing fol¬ 
lowing a well-earned week off 

“He’s going to get himself 
ready, just like he does every 
week, to play against a good foot¬ 
ball team,” Reid said. “But I don’t 
think he’s wired the other way. 
I’m not predicting anything. I’m 
just telling you, matter of fact, 
how he’s wired, how he goes about 
his business.” 

That doesn’t mean Reid hasn’t 
pulled him aside for a few extra 
chats. 

“Everything is a little faster in 


the playoffs. That’s how things 
go,” Reid said. “At the same time, 
he has to be himself and continue 
to lead and play like he has been 
doing. I don’t think he will have 
a problem with that. I think he 
understands that. He is wired the 
right way to handle all of it.” 

Mahomes said he’s chatted with 
Smith about his postseason expe¬ 
rience, and he’s soaked up what 
he can from the veterans in his 
locker room. Defensive back Ron 
Parker, linebacker Justin Hous¬ 
ton and fullback Anthony Sher¬ 
man are among those who have 
been part of several postseason 
letdowns. 

As they take the field with 
Mahomes on Saturday, they have 
a chance to scribble over that 
history. 
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Showcase: Elliott, Gurley 
prototypes for modern RBs 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“It’s not really about us,” Gur¬ 
ley said Wednesday night. “It’s a 
team game. Obviously, we’ve got 
to hype it up, Zeke versus Gur¬ 
ley, but it’ll be a good game. He’s 
a great back, and I guess I’m not 
too bad myself.” 

The good feelings are mu¬ 
tual between these elite running 
backs when the Cowboys (11-6) 
visit the Rams (13-3). Gurley and 
Elliott are friends who realize 
they have a remarkably similar 
style of play, adding an extra bit 
of intrigue to an already compel¬ 
ling matchup. 

“He’s a big, fast back,” Elliott 
said about Gurley. “He can run 
inside. He can run outside. He 
can run through you, jump over 
you, around you, make you miss. 
He’s a great asset out of the back- 
field. Just a guy who has a well- 
rounded game and really doesn’t 
have any weaknesses.” 

Indeed, no backs in the league 
exemplify the current ideal com¬ 
bination of power, speed and 
versatility better than Gurley 
or Elliott, who have established 
themselves as destroyers of de¬ 
fenses behind two of the league’s 
best offensive lines. 

Gurley and Elliott are danger¬ 
ous as ball-carriers and as pass- 
catchers. They’rethecenterpieces 
of their respective offenses, with 
Elliott’s 381 touches leading the 
NFL and Gurley ranking fourth 
with 315 touches after sitting out 
the Rams’ past two games with 
a knee injury that appears to be 
healing well. 

Although they’ve played only 
seven combined NFL seasons, 
they’ve already compiled indi¬ 
vidual accolades to back up their 
stature. Elliott won the NFL rush¬ 
ing title last month for the second 
time, while Gurley led the league 
in touchdowns and finished third 
in the rushing race this season 
after winning the NFL’s Offen¬ 
sive Player of the Year award last 
season. 

“He has everything you want 
in a running back,” Cowboys 
coach Jason Garrett said of Gur¬ 
ley. “He’s quick, he’s fast, he’s 


explosive, he’s strong, has great 
instincts for the game, great feel 
for the game, outstanding vision. 
He can beat you with speed. He 
can beat you with power. He can 
beat you cutting back. He can beat 
you when they hand him the ball. 
He can beat you when they throw 
him the ball. He’s great running 
after the catch. He plays with a 
competitive spirit. He’s just a fan¬ 
tastic player.” 

Garrett then realized he knows 
another back with very similar 
qualities. 

“In some ways, I probably did 
describe Ezekiel Elliott,” he said. 
“Both (are) big-time players who 
can do everything you want them 
to do on the field and embrace 
carrying the burden for their 
team.” 

Their skills aren’t limited to 
taking handoffs, either. 

Elliott was also the Cowboys’ 
leading receiver this season with 
77 catches for 567 yards. He has 
touched the ball at least 20 times 
in each of his past nine games. 

Gurley made 59 catches for 580 
yards this season, his numbers 
declining only slightly after Sean 
McVay turned him into a huge 
target in the Rams’ passing game 
last year. Gurley played a role 
of increased sophistication, lin¬ 
ing up in new spots and learning 
new skills in McVay’s innovative 
schemes. 

Elliott and his offensive line 
are particularly daunting chal¬ 
lenges for the Rams’ defense, 
which yielded 5.1 yards per rush 
this season — worst in the NFL. 

“It’s a big challenge to stop 
their running game, especially 
(Elliott),” Rams defensive coor¬ 
dinator Wade Phillips said. “But 
all our guys know that, so that’s a 
challenge.” 

Gurley hasn’t played in four 
weeks after taking the final two 
regular-season games off to rest 
his balky knee. He is easing back 
into practice this week, with the 
Rams trying to keep him fresh 
for the challenge presented by a 
Cowboys run defense that held 
backs to 3.8 yards per carry, fifth- 
best in the league. 



The Los Angeles Rams’ Todd Gurley, left, and Dallas Cowboys’ 
Ezekiel Elliott, right, swap jerseys ^er a game last season in 
Arlington, Texas. Saturday’s divisional-round playoff game will be a 
showdown between the NFL’s two premier running backs. 



Rick Scuteri/AP 


Two years to the day after Sean McVay, above, became the youngest head coach in modern NFL history, 
he wiil attempt to earn his first playoff victory Saturday night when the Los Angeles Rams (13-3) host 
the Dallas Cowboys (11-6) for a trip to the NFC championship game. 


Teams seek next McVay 
as he gets Rams ready 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif 
ost NFL teams with 
a head coaching va¬ 
cancy this winter 
seem to be looking 
for the next Sean McVay. 

The original is still hard at 
work for the Los Angeles Rams, 
hoping to justify his enormous in¬ 
fluence on the football world with 
a big postseason run. 

“I’m too young to have a coach¬ 
ing tree,” the 32-year-old McVay 
said with a laugh Tuesday. 

Maybe so, but McVay has put 
down impressive roots in just two 
seasons, and his Rams could blos¬ 
som this month. 

Two years to the day after 
McVay became the youngest head 
coach in modern NFL history, he 
will attempt to earn his first play¬ 
off victory Saturday night when 
the Rams (13-3) host the Dallas 
Cowboys (11-6) for a trip to the 
NFC championship game. 

The Rams already have won 
24 regular-season games and two 
NFC West titles under McVay, 
and they’re just two more victo¬ 
ries away from their first Super 
Bowl trip in 17 years. 

McVay is invariably modest 
about his accomplishments with 
the Rams, but his success repre¬ 
sents a blueprint that other fran¬ 
chises are following. 

With Matt LaFleur and Kliff 
Kingsbury landing top jobs in 
the past two days alone, practi¬ 
cally every owner and general 
manager seems to be seeking an 
energetic young coach on the cut- 



NFC Divisional Playoff 

Dallas Cowboys (11-6) 
at Los Angeles Rams (13-3) 

AFN-Sports 
2 a.m. Sunday GET 
10 a.m. SundayJKT 


ting edge of offensive thinking to 
transform their franchise. 

“It’s certainly humbling and 
flattering,” McVay said. “But I 
think, like anything else, it’s a re¬ 
flection of everybody that’s been 
a part of this. That’s what you 
love so much about football. I’m 
put in a better position to succeed 
... based on the people that are 
around you here.” 

A direct personal connec¬ 
tion to McVay himself clearly 
doesn’t hurt, either: Green Bay 
and Arizona have proved it this 
week by hiring coaches who fit 
McVay’s mold and have personal 
ties to him. LaFleur was on Mc¬ 
Vay’s staff with the Rams last 
year, while Kingsbury is a good 
friend and like-minded offensive 
innovator. 

Two of McVay’s current as¬ 
sistant coaches — Rams quar¬ 
terbacks coach Zac Taylor and 
passing game coordinator Shane 
Waldron — also landed recent in¬ 
terviews for head coaching jobs. 

“I don’t laugh, I get it,” Rams 


center John Sullivan said. “Look 
at how fast the turnaround was 
here. Look at the job (McVay) has 
done so far. I don’t blame teams. I 
think it is perfectly logical to try 
to look for a guy in his mold.” 

LaFleur was a longtime quar¬ 
terbacks coach until McVay hired 
him as his offensive coordinator 
in 2017. He parlayed that position 
into the offensive coordinator job 
in Tennessee, where he got to call 
plays — and just one year later, 
he reportedly landed one of the 
NFL’s highest-profile head coach¬ 
ing jobs with the Packers. 

McVay spoke with LaFleur 
shortly before his interview in 
Green Bay. 

“Matt, obviously, he’s one of my 
closest friends,” said McVay, who 
worked alongside LaFleur on the 
Redskins’ offensive staff “To see 
that for him, you couldn’t be more 
excited. He’s a great football 
coach. Got a great understand¬ 
ing of offensive football. ... When 
you see those types of things, you 
can’t do anything but just be re¬ 
ally happy for a close friend.” 

Kingsbury is coming off three 
consecutive losing seasons as the 
head coach at Texas Tech, but he 
improbably landed right next to 
McVay in the NFC West as the 
Arizona Cardinals’ head coach. 
Although McVay and Kingsbury 
haven’t coached together, their 
similarities are obvious. 

“I know he’ll do a great job,” 
McVay said. “We’ll try to get after 
him twice a year, but other than 
that. I’m excited for Kliff ... He’s 
a great coach. Great communica¬ 
tor. Great understanding of how 
to apply pressure to a defense.” 
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Travel tested 

Chargers look to continue 
success on road » Page 6i 


NFL PLAYOFFS 


Defense destroyers 

Gurley meets Elliott in showcase of league’s top RBs 




By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif, 
odd Gurley roots for running backs 
when he watches football. A playoff 
duel between arguably the two best 
ball carriers in the NFL would be 
irresistible to him as a fan. 


By the numbers 


1,434 

Rushing yards this season for 
the Cowboys’ Ezekiel Elliott, 
tops in the NFL. Rams 
RB Todd Gurley ran for 
1,251, third in the 
league this season. 


Gurley won’t be watching the Los Angeles 
Rams’ playoff game against the Dallas Cowboys 
from his couch, however. He’ll be in the Coliseum 
on Saturday night to go up against Ezekiel Elliott 
in a tantalizing matchup that should play a large 
role in deciding which team moves on to the NFC 
championship game. 

SEE SHOWCASE ON PAGE 63 


The Dallas Cowboys' 
Ezekiel Elliot, left, and 
LA Rams' Todd Gurley, 
right, exemplify the ideal 
combination of power, 
speed and versatility 
NFL teams look for in 
modern running backs. 


17 


Touchdowns scored by 
Gurley this season, best in 
the league. Elliott finished 
with 6, sharing goal-line 
touches with QB Dak Prescott, 
who finished with 7 rushing TDs. 


381 


Elliott’s touches this year, leading the 
NFL. Gurley ranked fourth with 315 
touches after sitting out the Rams’ 
final two games with a knee injury. 


sou RCE: Pro-football-reference.cc 
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■ Following success of Rams’ McVay, teams looking for next young coaching phenom, Page 63 









